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Introduction 


This book is intended as a guide to management principles and their 
practical application in public libraries. It incorporates changing viewpoints 
and methods fram a wide range of library situations, including those found 
in more than a hundred surveys and consulting projects. It draws on more 
than two hundred books and two thousand articles, bulletins and reports 
published since 1950 and especially since 1955, in the fields of public, 
business, industrial and educational administration, in addition to the 
broad stream of library periodicals, committee reports, books and local 
library publications. 

The book is addressed not only to library leads and their staffs, but to 
trustees, public officials, such as mayors, city managers, councilmen and 
appropriating groups, and to laymen, all of whom need to understand 
what public libraries are supposed to accomplish and how they are managed 
and operated. It is intended also for library school instruction and m-service 
training. 

Much of it applies to college and other types of library service, cutting 
across compartments and gulfs that set different types of library service 
too far apart. [n their fundamentals all libranes partake of the same 
peneral purpose and the same principles and problems. Recent grants by 
the Council on Library Resources concem special needs of the very large 
and the very small libraries—those with over 500,000 and less than 
10,000 population, Though their special problems are given less attention 
herein, most of the present text is equally pertinent to their management. 

Most importantly, the book is written also for department heads, first 
assistants, the heads of 4.000 branch libraries, and for all others having 
administrative or supervisory responsibilities. A majority of library school 
gradtates find themselves within four or five years, if not immediately, in 
administrative or supervisory positions, but with little practical preparation. 
Whether administrators are born or made, if seems reasonable that they 
could do a still better administrative job by considering the condensed 
published experience of others. 

After working and talking with hundreds of alert and ambitious 
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assistants in many libraries, one must conclude that none gets the fullest 
satisfaction from. his work unless he understands the principles оѓ аф 
ministration. If he has reasoned out why certain things are done as they 
are and how they might perhaps be done better, he can play a more en- 
joyable and rewarding part in the development of his own library. Con- 
versely, this understanding may encourage some head librarians to share 
their administrative problems and decisions and the execution thereof 
with their colleagues more easily and fully. 

Undoubtedly the small local public libraries will eventually combine 
into large systems to their administrative advantage. But it seems hardly 
logical that only this road can lead to administrative improvement, or that 
bigness will necessarily assure excellent administration, with expensive 

administrative specialists to be drawn on. The majority of libranes will 
А best continue independently for some years. Hundreds of existing 
branches of city systems are by no means as well managed as they could 
be, and as yet there has been little discussion of bringing the great proliferi- 
tion of school libraries into larger systems except m the larger cities, No 
matter how large or small the library, and whether it be public, college, 
school or special library, it seems realistic to focus attention and study on 
developing administrative skills by all those whose present responsibility 
5 to admminister—the librarians, department and branch heads, and the 

sons called on to instruct and guide the work of others. 

The lessons from public, business and industrial management make it 
clear that administrative skills can and should be developed now and every 
day on every level, including students and young assistants, most of them 
college graduates, eager to get their tecth into something more sub- 
stantial than the ABC's of the administrative aspects of the profession in 
which they expect to: spend some years, if not to carve a career. Some 
present teaching encourages the outdated assumption that there is a gulf 
fixed between the chief librarian and the beginner, assistant, clerical 
worker, page or janitor, or between the tramed and the untrained, ‘This 
book rests on the conviction that books, reading and study are increasingly 
important, that library service 1s a fascinating and socially useful endeavor, 
to be shared equally by a whole circle of colleagues, cach able with en- 
couragement bo cultivate the ability to see, to understand and to par- 
ticipate. 

No apology is offered for interpreting many topics From the background 
of the writers’ expenences, or for including significant opinions, incidents 
and cases generously reported by scores of other libranans and not always 
identified herein. It would be impossible to thank adequately the many 
librarians and assistants, trustees, business and public administrators and 
writers who have helped so generously in the preparation of this book; 
a list. of them would fill two or three pages. We thank tho staff members 
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of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, and of the Evansville 
(Indiana) Public Libmry and Vanderburgh County Public Library for 
their encouragement and many good deeds in its behalf. Over a hundred 
librarians have generously read and annotated various chapter drafts to 
help us make a better book. Harry C. Bauer, Mary Wheeler Beavin, Arthur 
Kittle, Elsa von Hohenhoff, Harold L. Roth, Stuart C. Sherman, Dorothy 
S, Truesdale and Frederick Wezeman have been especially liberal in the 
extent of their good help. Our appreciation to all is very great. It is hoped 
that this book may prompt others to make further studies and to compile 
much-needed case books and supplementary reading collections. 


January 5, 1962 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Benson, Vermont 
Herbert Goldhor, Urbana, Ilinois 





PART 1. 
Overhead Responsibility: 
Planning. Ways and Means 





Objectives and Functions 
of the Public Library 


A visitor fram abroad standing in the midst of a busy American public 
library is impressed by the sight of so many men, women and children 
hurrying about to get books and information, or quietly reading and study- 
ing in the vatious departments, or asking for reference help at the service 
desks, or walking out with the books they have borrowed. He observes that 
most of these individuals get personal help, but that no one inquires the 
name, the status, the politics or religion or the purposes of any one of the 
library users. Each user comes and goes as an individual. Each is equally 
entitled to the most effective help the library can give. Objectives and in- 
terests are as numerous as the crowd. Our visitor is looking at a unique 
manifestation of the democratic process, the freedom of cach citizen to 
read and to think as he may decide for himself, about any subject he 

These millions of Americans are borrowing more than 550 million books 
a year from 8,000 public libraries. As users and taxpayers, the purposes, the 


‘operating methods and the management of public libraries should be of 


interest to a wide range of these citizens. 

The public library's functions and programs derive from the conviction 
that books and other printed matter as well as certain audio-visual materials 
are powerful, indispensable agents for bringing enlightenment, new knowl- 


edge, encouragement and inspiration to every member of the commu- 
nity. 4 * One function remains constant: to provide and service materials 
for enlarging the mind and dispelling prejudice and ignorance, “This im- 
plies the necessity of making access to the truth easy and rapid for anyone 
who seeks it, For the overwhelming majority, the quickest and easiest ac 
cess to the world's best thought is through the public library."* This means 
very recent facts and ideas as well as the wisdom of the ages; the library 
must be current as well as retrospective. 
*Numbers refer to notes at the ends of chapters. 
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As one newscaster sees them: "Today's libraries are much more than books 
alone. They are also art reproductions, music recordings, language aids, 
motion pictures, microfilms, meeting rooms for discussion groups. . . . "They 
are béehives of activity ... busy humming market places of ideas where the 
fields of interest are not narrowed to: the educational or the cultural, but 
limitless as the span of man’s own consciousness: a veritable treasure chest 
of facts and follies ,... a kind of intellectual service station. . . ."* This puts 
some secondary activities on a par with primary functions, but it gives the 
feeling of the modern busy library. 

Every camest person desires to live and work in the firm belief that his 
occupation is important and useful to society; librarians are no exception: 
Most of them choose their profession because they are convinced of the 
salutary influence of books and reading. and most of them realize that 
through the library's materials and services they can greatly serve their 
community. 


VALUE AND FORMULATION OF GOALS 


In serving its community a library should freshly study and formulate 
what it should or should not attempt. With specific objectives it can plan 
its immediate and long-range program. Goals determine daily decisions and 
make book selection more effective. They influence the internal organiza- 
tion, the selection and assignment of staff members, the quality and kind 
of service. In tum they also determine the extent of its public support, and 
establish criteria to measure results, 

Goals, or objectives, should derive from many sources: from the libra- 
rian's knowledge of present trends and problems in society; from his aware- 
ness of what gocs on, nationally, in education and in cultural and intel- 
lectual fields; from national and local library leaders who have the 
background of discussion, debate, observation and expenence. The staff 
members who are in constant contact with library users should have the 
right to participate in drawing up a statement of purposes and programs. 

Such a statement of goals needs to be written out, needs to be realistic, 
and must depend always upon the library's resources and funds; it must be 
possible to achieve the goals. The statement needs. periodic review in the 
light of results achieved and of changes in the local situation. It should be 
compared with current developments elsewhere, but not distorted by 
temporary fads and enthusiasms. It should be comprehensive but aimed at 
a unitary concept of the library's purpose, and not diffused in scattered 
questions, problems or ideals, 

Uni&ed goals lead to policies. Policies govern. programs and. procedures. 
Goals deal with the larger aim: what the library hopes to accomplish. Poli- 
cies are general directions às to what activities shall be undertaken, on 


what: scale, with what emphasis. Programs are the framework for activities, 
showing how in: general the latter are to be planned, organized and man- 
aged. An activity is a specife operation or event undertaken or sponsored 
by the library, Procedures relate to operational details of activities. Stand- 
ards are officially adapted or widely accepted measures by which to evaluate 
results; they may be derived from reliable data, or they may be. mle-oF 
thumb dicta based on trial and experience. 


The Background of Present Objectives 


One can hardly understand and appreciate the philosophy and. prevailing 
objectives of a profession without knowing what led up to them. Libraries 
stemmed from the ideal of improving society, a purpose or goal widely 
accepted. The ideal goes back to à national belief, prevalent since colonial 
days, in “the improvability of haman nature.” Many books deal with this 
stimulating viewpoint, sometimes called “social Darwinism in Amencan 
thought." Franklin and Washington and their colleagues in organizing our 
government held this ". . . concept, characteristic of their time, of the in- 
definite perfectability of man and his institutions, the helief that man could 
determine the main line of his progress, and the opinion that institutions 
existed to further progress. and that education was one of the principal 
means ^"? 

'This continuing, altruistic American conviction underlies social legisla- 
tion and other publio chort to ameliorate living conditions in the face of 
the indifferent, the compramisers and the reactionaries. Under the influence 
of this conviction, librarians assume that the library is à potent factor in 
forwarding education and economic and social progress. "They see evidence 
each hour of each day that the libmry’s materials are a positive influence in 
the thinking and in the lives of their fellow citizens. 





shy of Librarianship 


Much has been written on the lack of “a philosophy of librarianship." 
Most librarians are not deeply concerned about this; they are preoceupied 
with daily service and performance. Any statement of the basic philosophy 
of the American public library has to be supplemented by occasional fresh 
interpretations of its applications as adjusted to the times. Each year this 
democratic institution undergoes unforesecable changes, as to appeal, mod- 
cmity and efficiency, which aim to keep it in line with the constant proces- 
sion of new problems, purposes and methods of American and world 
society, Consequently a librarian does well to study such considered state- 
ments, for example, as the two on national goals and purposes, which 
appeared in 1960.5-* Similarly, the retums from the 1960 census provide 
a new set of facts which indicate changes in the character and situations 
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and therefore in the attitudes and needs of the population, Some inevitable 
Tesnlts in library planning have already been forecast? 

Among recent developments following the Public Library Inquiry of 
1947-50 have been the passage of and results from the Federal Library 
Services Act of June, 1956, and its five-year mnewal from July, 1961. Fol- 
lowing carefully worked-out plans based on the American Library Associa- 
tion's 1956 standards for public library service, appropnations were in- 
creased so that in 1961 Federal fimds af $7 million were matched by more 
than $9 million m state funds and about $4 million їп local finds, a total 
of about $20 million annually, The number of counties without library 
service was cut from 319 to 200, basic reference collections have been 
strengthened and genem! services improved in many individual systems. 
Great progress is being made in drawing small-town and village libranes 
into.a rapidly increasing number of regional systems. There are the widen- 
ing and gratifving results from National Library Week, mangurated in 
1958, There has been radical improvement in gencral appearance and in- 
terior planning in scores of recent library buildings. Never has so much 
careful research been going on in so many aspects of librarianship as today, 
party stimulated. by. grants. for. individual projects from. the. Council on 
Library Resources. These indicate that library leadership, nationally and in 
many states, is disposed and able to develop dynamic library programs 
which can propel books and libraries into the heart of what goes on in this 
nation.” Only continued planning and effort can keep libraries moving 
&hcad to close the gap between necds and actualities. One major objective 
is to bring weak little libraries into large systems: "The need to accelerate 
this is suggested by tlie following Table 1-1, for fiscal 1960; It shows that 
5,768 of thc 8,190 identified libraries im the U.S, or 70 per cent, are in 
communities of less than 10,000 population. This liad grown from 4,486 
in 1955, 





Objectives in More Detail 


Among topics and problems which engage the attention of library leaders 
in the 1960's, are these: 


l: The need for a gencral shift of attention from elaborate organization to- 
ward reaching and serving the great population which still docs not read or use 
books in any substantial way, through creative ond imaginative programs for 
extending the adult reading habit and informational service. 

2. À morc active mle for the library in the community as an intellectual 
powerhouse and rallying point, partly achieved through more effective public 
relations and publicity. The essentially passive library cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue undisturbed in its inertia, 

3. Greater understanding of the individual reader and of the potential reader 
—his motivations, his reactions to books, reading and libraries, as preface to 


"Table I-I. Number and Per Cent of Public Library Systems, by Size of 
Population Served, Aggregate US.: Fiscal Year 1960* 








Population -served libraries of total 
Total 8,190 100.0 

Less than 1,000 1,574 19.2 
1,000--2,499 1,874 22.9 
2,500—4,999 1,209 14.8 
5,000-9,999 LIH 13.6 
10,000—14,999 591 7.2 
15,000—24,999 610 7.5 
25,000—34,999 311 3.8 
35,000—49,999 287 3.5 
50,000—99,999 369 4.5 
100,000—499,999 217 2.6: 
500,000—099,999 28 a 
1 million and over 9 Л 





*From Table 2 in Frank L. Schick aud Doris ©. Holladay, Statistier of Public Libraries 
Sening Populations of 100,000 or More: Fiscal Year 1960, 24 pp. Nov. 1961. US. 
Office of Education. F-15033," 


4. Extended recruiting and better training for more librarians and clerical 
workers, in library schools and elsewhere, including on-the-job training, and the 
training of part-time und volunteer workers in smaller libraries, | 

5. More specific standards and measurements by which to evaluate how good 
a job is being done in each aspect of the work. 

6. More attention to researc: on what libraries are doing, why, at what cost, 
and how staff members can be deployed more effectively to accomplish major 
objectives, 

7, The need far speeding up the creation of regional and large cooperative 
library organizations, with able central staffs and strong collections to serve 
widely-spread smaller service points which should be federated for greater econ- 
omy and uscfulness. 

8. Continued effort by library organizations to increase state and federal 
financing of public libraries beyond whatever increases can be secured from 

9. The need for serving more effectively the increasing throngs of grade and 
high school pupils seeking reference help, because even: good school libraries 
are not likely to have the variety of materials which a publie library has or to 
be open for pupil use as many hours—all this while greatly developing adult 
informational reading and reference services to more than equal the library's 
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10. Increased erphasis on eficient methods of finding information, coopera- 
tive bibliographic enterprises, and use of machines if not too costly, or simpler 
devices, to accelerate the recording and rendering of more detailed information 


needed by a constantly more specialized clientele, 


In a sense the library has a monopoly on certain distinct and unique 
objectives and services: reading, study, informational and reference help. 
It can profitably concentrate on these. Whatever overlaps and duplicates 
what other institutions und agencies can or should do better or more 
logically diverts attention, funds and endeavor from these basic activities, 

The Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, issued in 1943 by A, L, A., 
stimulated library services everywhere by defining objectives and describing 
desirable accomplishments, The most recent considered formulation of 
objectives in somewhat specific fonn appears in the opening pages of Public 
Library Service . . . 1956, resulting from two years’ study by an able com- 
mittee of A. L. AJ This statement, witha few omissions, follows hère: 








Functions of the Public Library 

The modem public library collects the printed and audio-visual materials 
needed to conduct the individual and group life of its constituency. It organizes 
and makes them convenient and casy to use: It interprets and guides the use 
of materials to enable as many persons às possible to apply in their daily lives 
the record of what is known. Lack of any one of these—collection, organization 
and distribution, interpretation and guidance—results in sub-standard. library 

“Provision of matenals means more than occasional availability1t means 
a supply sufficient to make the library a dependable source for more people 
most of the time, In addition to books, the public library selects and provides 
pamphlets, documents and other nonbook sources in. pruted form, and films, 
tapes, discs, and other nonprint recording of knowledge and opinion. 

"The materials are provided: 

To facilitate informal self-education of all. people in the community 

Te enrich and further develop the subjects on which individuals are under 
taking formal education 

To meet the informational needs o£ all 

To support the educational, civic, and cultural activities of groups and ar- 
ganizations 

To encourage wholesome recreation and constructive use of leisure tine. 


“All activities of the library are designed to facilitate use of. resources—to 
remove barriers, to invite use, to guide reading toward the goals of cach in- 
“Services provided by the public library must be planned in relation to other 
facilities in the community served. Standards for service must recognize the 
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necessary variations in library programs required by differing commumities, 
“The services performed 0 hy the modem library are as follows: 
| organization of materials for convenient use through shelf arrange- 
ment, clanilication, and cataloging 


Lending of materials so that they may be nsed in the location and at the 
time suited to each individual 

Provision of information service designed to locate Facts as needed 

Guidance to individual in the use of educational and recreational: material 

Assistance to civic, cultural, and educational organizations, in locating and 
‘using materials for program planning, projects, and the education of members 

Stimulation of use and interpretation of materials through publicity, display, 
reading lists, story hours, book talks, book and film discussion, and other ap- 
propriate means either in the library or in community organizations. 

“The materials, services, personnel, and physical facilities of the public ti- 
brary cover the interests of all ages and groups in the population, Starting with 
the very youngest, the preschool child needs special resources and help, ‘The 
fast-growing group of children of school age constitutes another important part 
of the library responsibility, Teenagers and young adults, the challenging group 
approximately thirteen through nincteen years of age that is making the transi- 
tion from home and school to adult life, constitute still another distinct respon- 
sibility. The various groups and interests in the adult population—the parent, 
the farmer, the businessman, for example—should be reflected in materials and 
services. The library responsibility extends to those aspects oF the wellbeing of 
older and retired people that can be served by library facilities, It is to be ex- 
pressly understood that each standard im this document applies to all ages and 
groups, and that a standard is not achieved if its provisions are met for one 
part of the population but not for anothier. 

“Below these minimum functions of modem library service the child and 
citizen are denied reasonable opportunity to develop. . . .” 








THE PRIMACY OF PRINT 


By 1955, citizens of the United States were borrowing more than 500 
million books a year from their public libraries, not to mention what they 
borrowed from school, college and other libraries. On the basis of popula- 
tion in the areas served, this amounted to 4.2 books per capita compared 
with 3.4 volumes per capita in 1950. By 1960 the total figure had doubtless 
exceeded 550 million.” 

Even more impressive, national book sales amounted to $1,100 million 
in 1960, compared with $500 nullion in 1952. The popular demand for 
paperback books grows fastest of all; sales are now at the rate of a million 
a day, and include an increasing proportion of nonfiction and good fiction. 
There is also the enormous vogue of book club patronage, and the more 
than half billion circulation for each issue of the 5,000 various U.S. period- 
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icals now published, Yet the total impact of all forms of reading, including 
newspapers and magazines, is far beltind the pervasiveness of such popular 
tmass media as radio, TV and movies: Of six nations included ina 1957 
Gallup poll, only 17 per cent of U.S. citizens had been “reading a book at 
the time of interview," while in Canada 31 per cent, Australia 33 per cent, 
West Germany 34 per cent and England 55 per cent were “reading a book 
at present.” Still more disconcerting, the per cent in the U.S. had dropped 
from 2] per cent in 1949, Only 39 per cent in the U.S. had read a book 
during the last year, whereas in Finland 64 per cent had.!* 

The public considers book service to be the public library's province, and 
books its reason for existence. Books, reading and study afford opportunities 
for improvement and relaxation and sources of information not obtainable 
through ubiquitous radio and television sets and other popular time con- 
sumers. Some books have profoundly influenced the destiny of all nations." 
They have deeply affected the lives of countless individuals. Hitler feared 
books enough to burn them, and US, Information Service libraries in a 
few foreign lands are still being attacked by thase determined to stifle the 
diffusion of knowledge and the spread of new ideas. Instead of taking a 
defeatist attitude, librarians should endeavor to help change the popular 
attitude, the too light response to books and too little inclination to read 
and study, In the present concern for national progress and production, 
public libraries are a. prolific source for objectives, ideas and facts to help 
the intelligent public in its enterprises. They deserve far more recognition 
and financial support than they have anywhere received, 

Libraries are directly affected and encouraged by the tremendous in- 
creases in school and college enrollment: grade school, from 22 million in 
1950 to 31 million in 1960, and probably 38 million by 1970; high school, 
from 7 million in 1950 to 9 million in 1960 and probably 15 million by 
1970; and college, from 2 million in 1950 to 344 million in 1960 and per- 
haps 6 million by 1970. M.A. degrees have climbed from 58,000 in 1950 to 
87,000 in 1960 and probably will be 163,000 by 1970; doctor's degrees from 
6,600... 1950 to 10,500 m 1960 and perhaps 20,000 by 1970. These figures 
indicate a widespread desire for preparation for more intensive and spe- 
cialized occupations. ‘They result, in part, from the modem emphasis on 
national scientihe research and development, on which $1.8 billion was 
spent in 1945 but $12 billion in 1959 and probably 522 billion by 1970.1* 
In 1960 also 35 million persons were enrolled in adult education classes 2 
and över 35 million women were women's club members. 





A Relentless Drive to Dispel Ignorance 

Unless librarians have a conviction that "the things of the mind" are 
highly important to each citizen's development and satisfactions in life, 
they can hardly have a profound belief that their books and libraries are 
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very important; their own philosophy and objectives are thereby greatly 
diminished, 

Growth of the reading habit und of all library sérvice has been retarded 
by widespread disrespect for schools, teachers, books and libraries; for the 
trained and open individual mind; for the scientifie approach to any sub- 
ject; for the talented, imaginative, highly motivated person who can dis- 
cover, invent, organize and lead society forward; and for the individual who 
can concentrate on thinking out a problem or an idea by himself, instead of 
rolling smoothly along with the herd. No school or college can offset the 
deficiencies of culturally underprivileged homes. The homes of many 
wealthy and intelligent parents lack motivation toward intellectual in- 
terests. "Ours is a society which docs not honor reading. . . , IF Johnny's 
parents don't read, why should he submit to the rigors of acquiring that 
discipline? When his. parents learn to. read, Johnny will learn."? These 
attitudes, shared by large segments of the population, have a profound iñ- 
fliience on the importance that a library places on its own services. A 
recent encouraging sign is the occasional town or city which now awards 
the high school's initial, heretofore a sign of athletic prowess, to the few 
who get highest scholastic marks. 





What Good Is a Book in the 1960's? 


One major contribution of reading is that it concentrates one's mind 
directly on the carefully recorded thoughts of others. These thoughts do 
not fit across the screen, or sound for a second in onc's ears and then dissi- 
pate without being comprehended. Ideas, information, even stories reflect- 
ing human nature and character, wait on the printed page, to be read, 
reread, pondered, reconsidered in all their depth and richness, until their 
full meaning and significance leave an indelible impression. 

The psychological value af concentrating and of quict reflection is very 
great, as sliown in numerous stu dies on the correlation of high reading 
ability with high scholastic marks. Reading and close attention are not easy, 
But the accomplishments of great men and famous women as well as the 
hard-won advances in urts and sciences always have depended and always 
will depend on concentration and close application, Despite the values of 
radio, TV, movies, discussion groups and other means of communication, 
it is only at their infrequent best that they are conducive to reflection and 
substantial thinking. Though a book is the best visual aid ever devised, con- 
structive mass media have their place, and audio-visual materials must be 
recognized a5 an aid to understanding; at present they are rapidly develop- 
ing as a supplementary device for class instruction. 

Though facts and ideas are more easily available to the population than 
ever before, books are likely to play a correspondingly greater part in 
American life, because: 
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1. Only books provide the substantial portion of definite information which 
He need frequently to pursue their various objectives. 

Lx Only books provide the substantial aesthetic and emotional experience 
of appreciating well-written int retations of life, and looking into the minds 
and souls of the characters described, Compare for example the satisfaction of 
reading Treasure Island, or Gone With he Wind, or Anna Karenina, which 
enlarge and enrich, with their brief portrayal on TV or in the movies, usually 

urtailed or altered. Ta be sure, a good movie plus the notable book it derives 
from, or a play, or a musical production plus a textual explanation and evalua- 
tion of it make a combination more rewarding than etther alone. 

3. No other medium can let the demands of the content, rather thon some 
outside consideration, dictate the length of the presentation. ‘Thus, to deal with 
an idea of any scope : and with the intensity it deserves only the book will serve; 
Most -subjects, iptions and. characterizations cam be handled adequately 

by having time enough und material enough to do them justice. The reader 

M Us ue and he deserves to be, to decide how slowly or how fast he will go, 
т much skimming and how much intensive repetition he will indulge in, and 
when and for how long he will put his mind to the matter. 

4. Only the hook, i.e, print, can eliminate the distraction of the personality 
of the actor or the broadcaster and the awareness of commercialized or group 
pressure, as in most programs on TV, movies and radio. Though occasional 
exceptions are highly encouraging. to anyone who reads with enjoyment and 
attention these extrancous influences on and from mass media are distracting, 
exasperating and often belittling and intolerable, 

5. Only the book, ic.. print, makes it practicable for the ordinary citizen to 
turn back to what he saw, read, heard even a few days ago, and lay his hands 
upon it so that he can follow up some idea, question, objective that has been 
sticking in lis mind as worth: pursuing. "Last week's movie, yesterday's news- 
paper, this morning's TV show, are for all practical purposes gone forever,” 
so far as helping him with what he wishes to look into further. 

6. Only books and print meet the need. of the individual who wishes to in- 
quire, think and act on lus own chosen subject, for his own reasons and in his 
own way, instead of being influenced or controlled by group or herd thinking 
and objectives. Often it is only in books that he can examine all sides of a 
subject. 

7. Only the book, among major communication media, encourages the highly 
desirable habit of quiet, relaxed thinking and reflection. “The rising demand 
for mental skills and the burgeoning of knowledge, put heavy pressure on school 
children... .. . If children are to. be eager leamers and thinkers, adults must 
set. an example.” "3 Reading parents make reading children, And libraries should 
be not only places of learning but places of delight. 





What Books Have Done for Individuals 


It avails little, in today’s society, to recall the powerful part which books 
have played in the lives of mun great men and women, including Lincoln, 
Ford, Edison, Westinghouse, Pasteur, Liv ingstonc, Franklin, and as por- 
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trayed in hundred of biographies. It could be argued that all this is from 
bygone days and totally different conditions, if it were not that this proces- 
sion keeps on today, as in the recent case of Benjamin Fairless, and many 
others who-could be identified by librarians if they were asked. If, for ex- 
ample, any good library in a city of over 100,000 population currently 
publicized its wish to prepare a public exhibition of materials, products, 
inventions, art work, handicrafts, or writings, the ideas for which came 
fram the local library's books and other materials, a surprising number of 
worthy, interesting examples would be bronght forward. All these persons, 
in days gone by and today, had one priceless ingredient in their satisfactions 
in life, namely a powerful objective backed by a deep conviction and 
determination. A gathering of sich cases by libraries ts badly needed as 
ammunition for library programs aimed at individuals, and asa reminder 
that books count more than ever for local and national progress. 





OBJECTIVE: TO SERVE INDIVIDUALS 


A good library works closely with all community organizations. Tt will 
take a position of leadership, not necessanly through its librarian heading 
up some group or activity which puts him in news headlines or on a public 
platform to argue a cause, but through its initiative in encouraging various 
community organizations in constructive programs, as 4 phase of adult 
education, But the library administrator cannot overlook or neglect his 
continuing obligation to the individuals who already come and those who 
can be encouraged to come to the library secking services which are as yet 
not good enough in any respect.** For the library should attract and serve 
a far greater proportion of the population than has been reached so far in 
any community, enabling them to use library materials for reading and 
study to an extent not yet attempted anywhere. Many of these prospective 
patrons belong to organizations only vaguely aware of what the library can 
give them. As citizens who should participate actively im discussion. meet. 
ings on vital current topics, they need to develop their individual mental 
powers by reading and studying material chosen on their own initiative on 
which to base their own thinking, as a preface and supplement to compe- 
tent discussion- 

As Wakeman says, “Librarianship involves great challenges. We claim 
that our purpose is to supply ‘the right book to the right reader at the right 
time. Yet the extraordinarily intimate and delicate transactions involved 
in reader's advisory work are now conducted with only the shallowest 
understanding of why and how individuals are affected by what they 
read. "** ‘This idea of paving attention to the mdividual is in sharp contrast 
to the mass transfer of information and impressions, for example over TV 
and radio. Thomas Finletter has stated: “When I think of ten million 
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passive spectators, all watching one man ona television screen, all listening 
at the same time to one persuasive voice, | am a little frightened. . « ; The 
thinker-for-himself comes, stubborn and alone, to wring his own meanings 
and fill his own needs, .... The public library seeks not to enforce the one 
idea upon the many, but to open to each individual user the unnumbered 
wealth of intellectual resources from which he can serve not another's ends, 

‘It should be a major objective for public libraries to recognize and aid 
the individual as such, even though he is most easily reached through a 
group. As Ulveling points out, "More than a century ago, libraries were 
organized to serve individuals. . - , That libraries can and do still hold 
uppermost their service to individuals ig their greatest strength." The 


greatest. possible number of schoolchildret deserve to be taught to read 
easily and with enjoyment. Thereafter they need continual aid, in school 
and especially in adulthood with individual reading programs, Libraries 
should give constant stimulation to adults to read for information, for 
cultural self-development, for citizenship, for recreation, ‘The public library 
shares this objective with the school and college library. It therefore needs 
to have a keen interest in and understanding of methods and problems m 
teaching reading, and in the humanities, as part of its own background for 
service. 

There is wide current discussion of the old question: how far is it the 
publie library's function to serve children and high school pupils who have 
or should have excellent school libraries? The case of Arlington County, 
Virginia, is cited in Chapter 22 to show how unrealistic is the proposal to 
bar or discourage their use of the public library, Any study of what pupils 
ask for, how they fare, why they seck more public library help rather than 
less when they have good school libraries, will indicate that the public 
library has a continuing social obligation to serve these voung people as 
fully as it can, while it also helps to create and strengthen their school 
libraries? But the majority of the population is over twenty<me, and these 
adults deserve the major share of the librüry's attention, 



















Obligation to the Gifted 


It seems also incumbent on librarians to discover and encourage those 
many gifted persons in and out of school, of every age and in every social 
and economic level, now largely ignored at considered "squares," who have 
the brains, background, ability, ambition, character and vision requisite for 
becoming tomorrow's leaders. "This objective is compatible with increasing 
and improving library services to the sizable segment of the population 
already using them, and at the same time reaching out to attract more 
recruits into the circle of library users. Excellence can be sought and at- 
tained in 3 context of concern for all. Specific programs for the gifted, їп 
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schools and colleges, are constantly being inaugurated and are producing 
results.?* The public library can do as much, by giving all the help possible 
to those readers who seem to have special promise, aud assigning someone 
in each library of any size to be specially responsible. “Reading is the sine 
qua non of the gifted child's intellectual development . . ,"** and no doubt 
this is equally true of adults. 


Books and reading have a powerful influence on society, Convinced of 
this, the library under real leadership can become an active, effective edu- 
cational center primarily for individual learning, and in a secondary way 
for group discussion and lectures. Not content with serving those who take 
the initiative in: asking its aid, it needs to embark on a continuing program 
to encourage citizens in every walk of life to use books and print m ever 
more effective ways. There is now a clearer view than hitherto of the 
library’s obligation to promote the use of books of an informational, inspira- 
tional and selfeducational nature. At the same time it can foster the read- 
ing of excellent fiction and other recreational books. There is no 
incompatibility in such a dual conception of service?? With all the high 
school patronage, involving mainly books designated “adult,” the present 
overwhelming and increasing proportion of juvenile circulation, especially 
from bookmobiles and branches, is poor evidence of any deep conviction 
that adult education through books is a major objective, as most librarians 
claim that it should be, Many intelligent adults have had negative experi- 
ences at their libraries, and library promotion has not yet become effective 
enough in the face of other adult distractions. 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


The following index was compiled by the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science and is based on monthly circulation reports from 
38 public libranes which are known to constitute a representative sample of all 
U.S. public libraries im cities of over £5,000 (1950) population, Each index 
value is the median of the 38 libraries’ percentages. found when their current 
circulation figure is divided hy their own circulation figure of 1939. 


Adult Education Through Groups 


Though public schools and other agencies are active in adult education, 
certain forms of adult education can perhaps be fostered and carried on in 
the public library more effectively than anywhere else. The climate of in- 
formality, the library's tradition of neutrality, the availability of rooms and 
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"Table 1-2. Bienníal Index Values for a Sample of 38 American Public Libranes 
1939-60 (1939=100) 


1939 '40 '42 “44 ‘46 "48 '50 "52 "54 "56 "58. "60 


Index Value 100 98 80 75 76 76 85 B9 102 110 119 177 
Per Cent Juvenile 33 31 36 38 38 42 44 49 50 50 51 50 
Adult Fiction 46 48 43 40 39 35 31 27 265 26 24 24 
Fer Cent 

Adult Nonfiction 21 21 21 22 23 23 25 24 23.5 24 25 26 





— Based on table in A. L. A. Bulletin. 55:646, July-Aug. 1961. 


the fact that libraries and librarians are looked to for community intel- 
lectual initiative and enterpnse—these place on the library. some responsi- 
bility to be a leader in promoting lectures, discussion meetings and other 
group programs, if it can afford them. At least it can encourage and house 
them. Some of them may well be carned out elsewhere; in which case the 
library can cooperate or serve as co-sponsor, 

Public libraries need to encourage group discussion, which сап do so 
much to contribute varying viewpoints. While many librarians feel that 
such discussion often tends to be superficial, open discussion should chal- 
lenge one to think more carefully, and it should be preceded and followed 
by some reading and study. Unfortunately it does not seem to engender 
much study. The extent to which staff time and therefore salary funds 
should be devoted to initiating, guiding, presiding at, teaching staff mem- 
bers and other citizens how to lead and participate in. group discussion 15 
widely questioned. Are public libraries under obligation to plan and man- 
age public discussion? A great deal has been done by many librarians, 
through letters, phone calls, personal suggestion and encouragement, at 
slight expenditure of time and with no special organizational setup or 
salaried position, but by a little forethought, to make scores of organiza- 
tions aware that their discussion. meetiugs will be welcomed under the 
library roof (if it has any meeting room), that the librarians will gladly 
help prepare programs as well as references on discussion topics and that 
the library greatly desires that these programs shall lead to reading and 
study, 

The point of these paragraphs is that a prime library objective is at stake. 
If group programs divert the time of a staff that cannot do justice to book 
and informational service, it would secem only. fair to postpone them, except 
by way af encouragement to meet in the library. 

Many libraries which complain of inadequate personnel are neglecting 
purposeful readers because part of the staff and the budget is absorbed in 
group and audio-visual programs, which they apparently consider the most 
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important aspect of “adult education.” As a medium for continuing adult 
education nothing yet developed is so effective as books and reading. In a 
large western city library with administrative leadership so weak that it 
received less than fifty cents per capita, one of the ablest of the fev trained 
competent and vital staff members was transferred from essential adult in- 
formational service to give full time to andio-visual and group programs, 
even though patrons coming for book services were grossly neglected. In 
1961, of the forty largest libraries, twelve were spending from 17 per cent 
to 25 per cent, one of them 32 per cent, of their inadequate “books and 
materials” budgets for audio-visual material; no doubt the related salary 
costs were in proportion‘ ‘The resulting neglect of maimline services in 
such situations is criticized by many librarians, who do not for a moment 
claim that printed materials are the only media for transmitting 
knowledge .??. 29 

Librarians need not become obsessed by social, economic and citizenship 
problems, which comprise only a segment of the legitimate interests of a 
community. "A world in revolution does not permit us to deluy," said a 
librarian in 1946; but fifteen or twenty years later the world appears even 
more in. revolution. Obviously libraries should emphasize contemporary 
problems, and have increasingly done so, such as through the "Great 
Issues” and "Goals for Americans" programs, and in a multitude of ways. 
But alertness of libraries to public problems is only one among many 
perennial obligations, even admitting that not all subjects are of equal 
importance. The time-consuming lengths to which some librarians would 
go to accomplish social changes through library programs for the aged, 
for example, are discussed by Barnett under the heading "Beyond 
Librari лар." 








Confusion as to Adult Education 


In cooperation with other agencies, the libranan should encoumge the 
citizens in his community to study and discuss current problems. Reading 
and study are essential to any profitable discussion. They are adult edu- 
cators, too. Our point is that a library's own boundaries of activity and re- 
sponsibility have limits; its leaders should place first emphasis on their 
major service. Obviously the library staff must try to know what is happen: 
ing today, and why, and foresee trends and be leaders of their community 
into a better next year. In its positive educational influence the library and 
the librarians cannot be aloof from community affairs and thinking; they 
should participate m the major community council, 

The public schools and colleges in. many cities and towns have been 
America's free and democratic meeting place for public discussion, and 
many of them are sponsoring discussion meetings.** ** Librarians can en- 
courage this. “Hundreds of thousands of adults are joming reading classes 
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cach year... dwe...to the greater demands for competent reading that 
present-day life makes. on 42 inerasingly large proportion of our popula- 
tion.’ The L.S. Office of Education estimated 35 to 40 million adults 
enrolled in classes for 1961-62. Most of these classes are held in public 
school, college or university extension buildings. A vital part of library 
philosophy is a warm regard, active support and systematic cooperation 
with the- American public school system, which does not spring from or 
foster religious, social or economic distinctions, is controlled by locally 
chosen citizens, and is giving renewed attention to the mentally gifted and 
to basic intellectual studies. ‘The library will not neglect other schools and 
educational enterprises. 


The temptation to spread out too widely and superficially has diverted 
many librarians’ attention from the needs of the great population which 
looks to its libraries for individual service and printed informational, cul- 
tural and inspirational help, which only the public library can give. As 
Schick and others have pointed out.” the demands for this from the adult 
public give every indication of accelerating. Many librarians need to regain 
their basic conviction that their books, reading and study services are of 
surpassing Social and educational importance. The present programs and 

ance of many libraries do not reflect a steady determination to pro- 
mote these ends. Libraries may profitahly emulate the paperzmanufacturing 
company which initiated the prizewinning series of full-page color ad- 
vertisements “Send Mea Man Who Reads,” which ran in national maga- 
zines of 1960-61. These reported that high-salaried leaders in various fields, 
and college scholarship winners, are reading tar more than the less success- 
ful persons in their fields—"Men who read more achieve more," and 
“Reading is often à mainspring to leadership."*! 

Librarians lave the responsibility of such leadership, to persuade their 
communities as to these basic values and to encourage high purposes and 
ideals and not to be swayed by powerful clamor to do the superficially 
popular thing, or to buy and circulate destructive but popular books, 

The tremendous growth of good reading by children, even during the 
last-thirty years, has been greatly influenced by the library profession, but 
also. by the book trade and by Frederic G. Melcher, its longtime leader 
and a library enthusiast. He was the moving spirit in the Boy Scout reading 
program and its outgrowths Children’s Book Week and National Library 
Week. He gave and publicized the annual Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
to stimulate betteravritten and betterillustrated books for the voung, 
When librarians feel discouraged and wonder what can be done to improve 
situations, they may profitably consider what the conviction, determination, 
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^ enthusiasm, resourcefulness of one person cam accomplish in what, in 
Meleher's case, seemed at first a very indifferent world. Librarianship today 


needs a Fred Melcher for Adult Reading: 


A summary of the foregoing objectives and functions leads to the more 
definite programs in the next chapter: 


1. To coopenite with all other constructive educative agencies toward higher 
рањ and as a secondary function to capitalize on the educative values of radio, 

"V. movies and other mass media, because the library its primarily an instniment 
of self-education, 

2. To provide as service center, more than as storchoute, the printed and 
allied ‘materials, the dangerous, exciting and conflicting ideas, for al) the com- 
munity to weigh and to ise for information, scif-development, enlargement of 
knowledge, appreciation and enjoyment of life und the attainment of high 
ideals | : 


3. "To see that the individual js reached and served, perhaps throogh Mis 
group connections, to encourage him in his self-chosen thinking and endeavor, 
to help him draw from books the inner strength to meet and endure the pres- 
sures from society around him, and to carry out ideas from which he may derive 
satisfaction. 

4. To discover and help the talented and gifted at all age levels, and in all 
the stages of their growth and progress, aud to show the undistinguished and 
amnoticed too how the library can help them, 

$; To combat all attempts at censorship, thought control, authoritarianism 
and class, race or religious prejudice, and to encourage the open mind: and ne- 
spect for individuals regardless of their status. 

6. To plan and program library activities and staff assignments im. propor- 
tions that emphasize basic functions and to postpone secondary activities until 
primary book, informational and intellectual services are adequately financed 
and efficiently operated. 

7. To sec that the library, iri all aspects of ity planning, tries to keep abreast 


of current problems and the needs of society and the community. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Out of the literature on public Hhraries and thelr objectives, we suggest three general 
titles as especially interesting and simibcant: | 

4, Robert D. Leigh, ed. The Public Library in the United States. 272 p. 1950, Co- 
lunhia Univ. Press. This is the summary report of “The Public Library Inquiry,” a 
three-year objective stody of all aypects nf the subject, made by a group of social scien- 
tists. Its conclusicas hare been influential. 

2 William S; Learned. Tha American Public Library and the Diffunon of Knowledge. 
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89 p. 1924. Harcourt. t.p. Stil] valid as an educators stimulating interpretation af his 
ЖЫГАЧ diio Ji opening aod vica. af any bonis. Emphasizes their po: 
tential value in constructive cultural and social 

3. Nehon B. Henry, ed. Adult Reading. 279 p. 1956, (35th Yearbook, Na ГЇ Society 
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Dale, Houle, Witty. Priority reading for those intending tó promote greater library use 
by adults. See also Cyril Houle, footnote 42. below. 


4. Gerald Johnson. "Role of the Public Library"; introduction to Public Library 
Service. AJL.A. 756. 1956. By a widely known author and interpreter of American life. 

5. NBC's newsman Alex Dreier, July 13, 1958, marking the opening of the Annual 
‘(Conference of the ALLA. 

Leben D. White. The Federalists: a Study in Administrative History, 1948, Mac- 
m р 

7. 1. Рапат Danton. “Plea for a Philosophy of Librarianship.” Li Ouartert: 
4: 527-551. Oct. 1934. M l; 

8. Life | Chicago). The National Purpose, 146 p. 1960, Holt. $1. paper. 

9. President's Commission on. National Goals. Goals for Americans; Comprising the 
Report... . and Chapters Submitted for Connderation , . . 372 p. 1960, Prentice-Hall. 
$1. paper. Contains 3 setics of recommended "Programs for Action in. the Sixtics.” 

10, Prank L. Schick, ed, The Future of Library Service: Demographic Aspects and 
Implications. Library Trends. v. 10, no. L, p. 3-67, Julv 196]; na. 2, p. 71-286, Oct. 
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A. EUST of uinea] consequence for policy and planning. See abo Robert O'Brien, "The 
US, in 1970; Forecast of Things to Come.” Reader's Digest, 78: 25-29, Jan. 1961. 

]1. Wilson Library Bülletin. 56: 87.88. Oct. 1961. 

12. Lawell A. Martin. "Library Service to. Adults" Library Quarterly, 25: 1-14. Jan. 
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reading service iy an esential part of a well-balanced library program. 

13. Thit bulletin contains much information beyond that implied by its title. The 
1955 figure for comparison comes from note 15, below. 

14. Puhüc Library Service: a Guide to Evaluation, with Minizamm. Standard, 

74 p. 1956. ALL.A. $1.50, Supplemented by Cosy of Publie Library Service in 
1959. 15 p. 1959. 756. [Prepared by ALA. Public Libraries Division, Co-ordinating 
Committee on Revision. of Publie Library Stimdards. In references below, fhis publica- 
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libraries in 1961. 

l6. Publishers’ Weekly, (80: 26-27, July 17, 1961. See ako Robert B. Downs: “Books 
Are Here to Stay.” ALA. Bulletin, 32: 665-672, Oct. 1957, 

7. “Latest Gullup Figures,” and “Why Do We Lag?” Publishers” Weekly, 171: 
61. May 27, 1957. 
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18. Robert B. Downs. Molders of the Modern Mind; 13] Books That Shaped Wert- 
arn! Civilization. 306 p. 1961. Barnes & Noble. $6. 

19. Publishers’ Weekly, 179: 22. Jan. 2, 1961. For later estimates sec PAW. 179: 
20-24, March 6, 1961. 
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Lighters: Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading. 191 р. 1961. Harvard. Univ, Press. Sl. 
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part in teacher-training, Also The National Intorest and the Teaching of English. 140 
p. 1961. National Council of Teachers of English. (Champaign, IIL} $2. A nationwide 
study of the status of reading in the curriculum, the cane of shortcomings and. their 
Improvement, including rcailing promotion. Also Nelson. B. Henry, ed. Development ín 
amd Through Reading: 60th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa: 
tion, Part 1. 406 p. 1961. Univ, of Chicago Press. $5. 

22. The foregoing points are in part drawn and modified from Lester Asheiin, Мам 
Communication and the Book." Pioneer, {Library Burmu.) Sept-Oct, 1959. pd Alwi 
Peter §. Jemison. “Today's Challenge to the Book World.” Library Journal. 82: 2319- 
2315. Oct. 1, 1957, For an objective study of contrasting values of various media, сє 
Lester Ashem, “Reading and the Newer Media," ALA. Bulletin, 53: 146-152 Feb, 
196]. 

23. Mrs. James C. Parker (National President of PIT.A.]. N.Y. Times. May 24, 1960. 

24. Reader's Det v. 76. March 1960, Inside front cover, For a quick wummary 
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26-p, Chapter $ of Donald A, Laird. The Tlechnigue of. Getting Things Done, 310 p, 
1947, McGraw-Hill. $4.95. See also footnote 41 below. 

25. Samuel Simon: “Looking Back Is Forward Looking" In Wayne 5. Yeugwinc, 
ed. Library Evahurtion. 46 p. 1959. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.50, paper, p. 30-46, Cites 
pros und cons on an expensive group and A-V program in a library which cannot affard 
enough books or trained informational staff to meet reader demands. 

26. Sec Enctt. W. MeDiarmid. "Crusade for an. Educaled America; ( Prendent's 
address.) ALA, Bulletin. 42: 289-293. July 1948, 

27. John Wakeman, “Greatest Challenge." Editorial, Wilson Library Bulletin. 45; 
252, Nov. 1960. 

28. Thomas Finletter. Quoted in Benjamin Elkin. “Are We Trying to Do Too 
Much?" Ilnois Libraries. 42: 192.193. March 1960, See also Willam H: Whyte, 
Jr. The Organization Man. 429 p, 1956. Simon, $3. Also Henry M, Wiriston. Academic 
Procession. 1959. Columbia Univ, Press. p. 192-194, oo a college president's struggles, 
“against all the pressures . . . in the other direction,” ta provide students the opporty- 
nity for a “private life of Ње mind." 

29. Ralph 5. Ulveling. "Lose Not Our Greatest Strengti. Towa Library Quarterly. 
18: 242-246. Jan. 1961. 

30. Leonard U1. Freser. “Or, Shaw and Tornto's Children." sabe) Journal Hü; 
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Harold L Hamill's zernarks as president, Public Library Association, in Operation. LAPL. 
July 1961. p. 1, 2. Loy Angeles Publie Library. 

31. Besides numerous books for edncstors, such as Ruth Strang's Helping Your 
Gifted Child. 1960. Dutton, see The Purniit of Excellence: Education and the Future 
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CHAPTER 2 
A Program to Serve 
the Whole Commu nity 


In a sense the daily task of the librarian and staff is to compete for the 
time and attention of all the men; women and children in the community. 
Each may be helped by materials and services of whose value to him as an 
individual he is scarcely aware. This is in sharp contrast to the idea that the 
librarian is only a selector, a custodian or even the servicer of printed and 
allied materials, It is a challenge to reach beyond the present service circle, 
This chapter title may be called unrealistic, for probably 30 per cent of the 
population in any community are too young, too old, mentally undeveloped, 
imesponsible, or lacking in ambition and intellectual curiosity ever to be 
candidates for amy educational or cultural service whatsoever. If they do 
lave the inquiring mind they evidently have not discovered that reading is 
their best way to find the answers. 

But this still leaves a great segment, perhaps 25 to 40 per cent of the 
population, especially among adults, which does not yet nse the public 
library but could be encouraged to read, study and seek information on 
their multitudinous personal interests. Most of them now haye more leisure 
hours than work hours. "They await the library's move to make them snif- 
ciently aware of how they would benefit. To draw this great unreached 
additional segment into the circle of library use is priority Item 1 in any 
library’s program. 

Many librarians think that elaborate statistical studies of what and why 
people do or don’t read, and of local population characteristics, should 
provide a "scientific" basis for formulating plans and for better selection of 
books and materials, * It is not clear how or whether any library has fn- 
tegrated into its planning the extensive community or reader data already 
gathered at considerable labor and expense? In the last few years A. L. A. 
has been active, with foundation funds, in making librarycommunity 
studies, But they seem not to have led to even a handful of action plans 
except as relating to group services and discussion, though we have several 
recent policy statements.* 
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| arians feel that elaborate statistical studies either of the com 
Bord at of its readers and nonreaders can have no great effect on нү 
planning, and argue that any practical onem. should aim to meet present 
clearly evident high priority needs and obligations, including a large-scale 
continuous campaign to promote greater adult ise. Yet successful business 
oncerns make elaborate studies of customer reactions and preferences, 
niens. knowledge about citizen motivation and response to books and 
reading is woefully insufficient. 

We will take up these matters, first as to knowing the community, 
second and briefly as to a policy statement, already discussed im Chapter I, 
and third, suggestions for formulating a program of action to make the 
library serve more fully. These logical aspects of administration are clovely 
related, 











UNDERSTANDING ONE'S COMMUNITY 


Interest in and knowledge of the local community s. character breaks 
down the library's ivory-tower walls. It deserves staff time, study and 
discussion. It is more than a sentimental gesture to suggest that a library 
worker with any imagination should walk around his community, prefer- 
ably with a knowledgeable companion and with open eyes and mind, get 
acquainted, read the local newspaper, become involved in its affairs and 
progress, and meet the persons who mn the town, and minority group 
leaders, in contrast to studying too many statistics. 

In the light of our present lack of knowledge of what motivates library 
users and non-users, community studies may become far too detailed and 
consume too much time, because we are not sure what information to 
seck or how to apply the data? Little will come of elaborate data unless 
translated into action. For example, precious days have been spent on 
studies showing what is obvious, that borrower patronage thins out as 
distance from the library increases. Little is gained by repeating this time- 
consuming customer check, What to do with the interesting data and 
ma 

m seems logical that librarians should trv to know considerable about 
the community they serve. There may be available a fairly detailed brief 
printed historical and descriptive account, including recent developments, 
perhaps with comments on local school, cultural and civic activities, and 

major business and industrial enterprises, From the latter flows the stream 
of income which feeds the growth of nearly everything in town, including 
the library's budget. The living, working, shopping, commuting and leisure 
habits and viewpoints of city, suburban, village or rural people are of 
interest: “A third of the nation, for example, now lives in suburbia, which 
has its own charactenstics.* 
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Cities "on the np" present a very different possibility for library support 
and development than those where production, building, employment are 
on the decline and people are depressed and tax-conscious, The librarian 
has to be aware of changes in the character of population in his 
community," 

The Public Library Inquiry of 1949 showed that college graduates use 
public libraries about four times as much as people who have been only 
through grade school, While the very high economic-level families use 
their libraries less than do the great middle-income group, the latter use 
libraries three or four times more heavily than the lowincome group, 
despite the efforts of libraries to enlist all levels as readers. Professional and 
managerial people, students and white-collar workers make greater use of 
the library than do other occupational groups.” ° 

The latest census and special reports may sliow income per family, the 
percentage of rhe fourteen- to eighteen-vearold group that is in school, the 
median number of school years completed, and the per cent of population 
which has completed high school or more.!^ ‘These figures are seldom up to 
date and they do not cover communities of less than. 25,000. It is-difficult 
to get data coordinating current. population. counts, current incomes and 
current. educational backgrounds; all constantly change and are not re- 
ported simultaneously. Fairly realistic current. estimates. on. per-family: in- 
come and population, for cities of over 10,000 population, are found in the 
current Survey of Buying Power.!! Chambers of commerce, or public health 
officers, or the school board office, may have local population estimates, 
such as percentage af high school graduates going on to college (when 70 
or 75 per cent continue their education it is a sign of a community where 
library use should be high). 

But when findings turn out to be discouraging, ¢.g., low per-family in- 
come, poor educational background, one needs to reinterpret the data con- 
structively, with determination to step up the library's impress on the 
community, rather than take a defeatist attitude. Dirty steel cities, with 
populations: overwhelmingly from uneducuted backgrounds, have seen 
circulations steadily pushed up to five or six per capita, Baltimore, self- 
conscious about its discouraging cultural statistics (“this is not a reading 
city”), doubled its circulation in two years, 1926-1927, while the proportion 
of nonfiction in total adult circulation has steadily risen from 25 to 52 per 
cent, 1926-1956, Perrysburg, Ohio, with 5,000 population, which many 
librarians consider too small to be served efficiently by an independent 
library, increased circulation 250 per cent from 1949 to 1959, while popu- 
lation increased only 35 per cenut; a new library building was started and 
finished, and 89 per cent of the population were drawn into the circle of 
registered. borrowers.'* 








А recent AL La A. handbook’ discusses coverage and organization of a local 





study, sources of itionnaires and interpretation of the information 
asà basis for лї а library's adult group program. It can be adapted to 
include children’s and young adult’s needs. Adult organizations are foci far 
informs PE ore Ли ЖС аза жын, нен аата 
public library's planning should be aimed. But no less so are offices, 
factories e business and industrial enterprises, hardly noticed in this 








There are enough facts, situations, problems in and about each commu- 
nity, known to librarian and trustees, and there is enough current literature 
on what libraries nationally are doing i in each aspect of the work, to make 
it incumbent on a library's officers to draw up a brief statement of policies 
as noted in Chapters 1 and 6, and a program af intended action. The 
policy statement, wluch should lead to a progra , May be developed 
under such headings as: general objectives; who may use the library; 

services; materials; personnel, staff and board and librarian relation- 
‘ships; relation to public officials and financial support; cooperation with 
other libraries; bookmobile service; brunch libraries; physical facilities; gifts 
ind public relations.^ Under some of these headings considerable detail 
may be useful. For example, to forestall group and neighborhood pressures 
and clarify censorship questions, it may be wise to include A. L. A.’s 
Library Bill of Rights and its Freedom to Read statements. 





COMMUNITY FACTORS IN A PROGRAM 


When sone understanding of one's community has been gained, certain 
major age, occupational and interest groups are distinguishable, these pro- 
vide objectives tor the action and service progam, The program will be 
influenced also by standards and by discussion as to how other libraries 
organize and operate. Librarian, staff and trustees need to discuss and 
formulate their own program, put it into writing, and periodically review 
and amend it. It will not be carried out in a few weeks but step by step. 
If presented as a one-year or a. threeyear or a. five-year plan, it will imply 
that results are intended. It will affect the staff's organization, range of 
activities, general ideas of book selection, the proportions and emphases of 
the various services and promotion therefor. It will recognize the library's 
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role as à treastre house of materials, its role as promoter and extender of 
cake use, and its role as suggester, guide and helper for the 
i р uat. 


Program by Age Groups 


Such a program will provide for definite actions aimed at informing and 
attracting such age groups as are here briefly noted in chronological order: 


1. Preschool and school children; directly and in cooperation with parent 
groups and with more and better school libraries; closer understanding af school 
objectives and methods (Chapter 21). 

2. High-schoolage young adults; special attention by workers prepared to 
utiderstand, attract and serve them, as to school and individual interests (Chap- 
ler 20). | 

3. College students, during four years or more of higher education. Perhaps 
their required reading is being handled effectively, but for their personal spe- 
cialized potential needs the librarian who is-perceptive and can make indt 
ing suggestions may have as much influence as a good professor in encouraging 
students to follow up ou their own ambitious curiosity in new fields." 

4, The new adults, including the seventeen-twenty-one-year-olds, just out of 
school and college, getting started in new jobs and homes, with related new 
interests and responsibilities, Berelson found them using libraries considerably 
more than their elders, much less than children of teenagers’? Though busy 
with their problems of job, homemaking and rearing children (and 40 per cent 
of the twenty-twenty-four-year-olds move each year), they are responsive to 
citizenship duties, are keen and critical on current events and local civic, school 
and social questions, and are interested in indoor and outdoor hobbies and ree- 
reations, and in mind-broadening subjects. 

5. The great population of more mature years, perhaps from thirty to sixty- 
five, more settled, less frequently moving, beginning to slow down in ambition 
and intellectual curiosity, slower to take up new interests. As potential library 
customers this 40 per cent of the population receives meagre attention, though 
many would respond to general, continuous publicity. | 

6. Senior citizens, or the “Golden Age” group, i.e., over sixty-five, now nearly 
one-tenth of the population, often lacking objectives for happy and useful re 
irement, and feeling useless and unwanted." New planning, new methods, new 
funds, new studies of this partly-captive audience, might lead to accelerating 
the reading abilityand-enjoyment potential of the younger adult and middle. 
age groups ta develop new interests, so that before retirement they might find 
meaningful and rewarding hobbies or avocations that involve reading 3° 


Local Schools 

Nearly a third of the population is enrolled im school and college. The 
library staff should know (a) how the local curriculum compares with the 
national pattern as to the proportion of time given to such substantial 
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subjects as reading, composition, mathematics, science, civics and history; 
(b) the local compared to national proportion of high school students who 
go on to college; (c) per-capita public school support; (d) the emphasis on 
reading in cach of the twelve amides; (e) the local school library situation 
in some detail, especially as to which schools have a full-time trained 
librarian; and (F) curent objectives, problems and accomplishments?! АП 
this leads to a program on which library and school can work closely to- 
gether, as noted in Chapter 22. 


PROGRAM BY OCCUPATION CATEGORIES 


Most persons from twenty-one to sixty-five are engaged in some paid 
tion or mm homemaking, but it cannot be assumed that most of them 
wish to read about their jobs, Even in skilled trades most job reading is 
done by supervisors and. by the occasional beginner concerned to get and 
keep a job. 

Executive and aniddle-nanagement leaders are more extensive job read- 
ers; there is increasing corporation emphasis on management reading. A 
considerable proportion of secretaries, clerical workers, accountants, and a 
larger. proportion. of the operators of business machines and paperwork 
equipment, read about their jobs, in addition to their general reading. But 
those engaged in any occupation may be far more interested in reading on 
a great variety of other subjects than about their jobs, This is especially 
true of "blue collar" workers,** ?* as yet little reached by libraries; sug- 
gestions ate available from A. L. A's Joint Committee on Service to Labor 
Groups. 





The interests of most citizens center around a few major subjects such as: 


Home and Family: house, garden, furnishing, decoration, family living and 
financing, babies and child care, school and development of young people. Tt 
is estimated that 55 per cent of U.S. adults live in homes with children under 
twenty P. T. A's are only one of many active groups to work through. 

Citizenship: social, political, municipal problems in the community, state, 
nation and world. Increased awarcness by the average citizen of problems abroad 
should lead to increased citizenship efforts by the library. Developments closer 
to home, such as taxes, improvements, sanitary problems, parking call for up- 
to-date information to arrive at conclusions.?* ()yn many current problems books 
dre too lengthy and too late. Current news stones, magazine article: and public 
affairs pamphlets encourage adults: to study, discuss, understand and register 
opinions on today's affairs. 
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Cultural: Librarians Gm promote new enthusiasm for the humanities, They 
are Surprised to note the number of readers whose intellectual curiosity leads 
them on through history, travel, biography, literature in its various forms, art 
and music, languages, philosophy, psychology, natural history, popular and even 


] science. 








^ reminder of the respect due the skilled and unskilled workers who do impor- 
tant jobs, but don’t necessarily read much. (By special permission of United 
Features Syndicate, Inc. Copyright 1959.) 


Religious: Recent reswükening of interest in religion and the churches sug- 
gests that librarians could be more aware of current religious trends and of the 
various categories of religious books that pour forth.=? Clergymen need to 
know about library materials for sermon preparation and pastoral work. ‘There 
15 also the reading of the Bible as literature and as a portrayal of human nature. 
A public library, neutral, can distribute annual committee-selected lists of books 
for Protestant, Catholic and Jewish readers. Many nontheological books also, 
such as biographies, build spiritual and ethical strength, high convictions and 

urposes. 
E Recreational: Libraries can. provide information on indoor and outdoor rec- 
rcations, e.g., motorboating and watersports. A good approach is through sports 
clubs: and equipment dealers. ‘Too, there are the indoor leisure. hobbies—shop 
work, handicrafts and collecting, such as stamps and natural-history specimens. 

Local History: Few other subject interests have grown so rapidly in popularity 
since 1940 as has local history, and many citizens can be attracted to study and 
know some aspect of their local background; suggested action. i$ discussed in 
Chapters 19 and 27. 


The foregoing cursory résume offers.a basis for more specific planning to 
serve in ways that will promote community progress and the durable satis- 
factions of life. 


WORKING THROUGH ORGANIZATIONS 


Libraries have made great progress in group contacts, stimulated by the 
adult education movement, und the A. L. A.'s Ford-inanced Library-Com- 
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munity Project of 1955-1959, Most at this effort has been aimed. at film 
forums and discussion programs | сап їп 
most cases be the means also for beate 66d. аза санаса муе 
publicity (discussed in Chapters 9 Send 30). 

How much time and salary can the library afford to spend on contact- 
ing, and how far shall it go in this group service, and in what ways? The 
distribution of library publicity throngh organizations is the main clement 

in increasing book use, Contacts for this important purpose, sach as form 

letters, tequire comparatively little time or expense but considerable care 
in wording; the follow-up on each has to be planned to consume the least 
time. 








PROGRAM FOR MATERIALS 


A program should aim at certain results as to public use of materials, and 
therefore as to fair proportions in spending for the collections (See Chap- 
ter 27.) Per-cupita circulations of six or cight are common, occasionally of 
ten or twelve in smaller libraries, Granting the library's obligation to supply 
good fiction and other recreational reading, a library's circulation should 
run more than half adult. (because this inclndes most. use by high 
school students), and less than half juvenile. And its adult nonfictibn circi 
lation should be brought above half of the adult total. Chapter 27 discusses 
boak-budget pro ing, By formulating policy and then a plan, a library 
can withstand pressures to ban or remove books which run counter to a 
group's racial, political, economic or religious views. It will also program 
the encouragement of gifts of specially needed books or the money to buy 
them. 





PROGRAM FOR BUILDING THE STAFF 


A program should set up the steps to attain: a staff chosen uncompromis- 
ingly for "quality frst”—well-educated, trained and able, as discussed in 
Chapters 12 to 14, and 16. The program should assure that in a staff of 
only eight or ten there will be someone especially qualified on children’s 
service, someone on cataloging and prepamtion of books, someone on adult 
circulating book services, someone especially prepared for reference work 
und if possible someone to understand and work with young adults. It 
should describe the steps needed to reach a proper balancing of the various 
aspects of the work. 
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NTING THE LIBRARY'S PROGRAM 


po Rub programs are scarce indeed, and of policy statements there still 
are not many. A few programs are incorporated in survey reports, but there 
are few subsequent statements from the libraries as to which survey recom- 
mendations have been approved and carried out” A library with a definite 
two- or five- or ten-year plan, prepared by staff and trustees, and well 
publicized, will make far more headway than libraries which simply run 
along in the groove, This may be reinforced by announcing, each New 
Year's, a program of specific actions planned. New Haven's 1959 annual 
report listed a program of twenty-nine proposed actions.*° Doubtless this 
ning inflrenced the 40,000 increase in nonfiction vs, 17,000 increase in 
adult fiction circulation, in 1959-1960. The 1960 report listed seventeen: 
six “immediate and specific,” four as to the book collections, four as to 
staff, including increase in professional grade salaries and creation of a 
career clerical service, and three as to buildin 
After such a program has been carefully developed by heads and stuff 
and put in writing for board study and approval, it should be sent to local 
public officials and publicly released, This is an important message from 
the library, to be phrased and publicized to make everyone aware of what 
is under way; in its preparation many trustees will discover a new interest 
in libri анана. It should frankly explain the steps planned to put it into 
: mganization and staff, new or modified services, plans 
for acquiring needed materials, and how it is all to be financed in annual 
budgetary steps. By this notification the libmry board puts itself one up in 
getting attention and help for its endeavors. 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Administrative Viewpoint 





Any library improves when the purposes, planning, methods which 
undérlie all its operations and services are understood ‘and shared by all. 
Then each assistant findy more enjoyment and result from his work, and 
shares the sense of responsibility and the satisfaction that his library, 
branch or department is constantly growing more effective in reaching its 
goals. Department heads, first assistants and the others who share executive 
duties and have a definite responsibility for some unit of work, or supervise 
the work of at least a few assistants, have an obligation to understand and 
exercise the administrative function in their respective areas. But persons 
who may later move up to larger administrative responsibility also need to 
be prepared by developing a. perception of what goes on. 

When a person visits amy going concem—store, office, school, manufac- 
turing plant—he may wonder, “Who is in charge here? Who is running 
things?” Someone gets paid to make the broad decisions, assume the 
leadership, bear the responsibility, provide the overall thinking and the 
guiding hand to keep the organization running, to tie things—pcople, ideas, 
operations—together at the top. In a library this administrative function 
rests primarily with the head librarian, but it should proportionately be 
shared by all those staff members who in turn supervise and guide the work 
of others. 

Even in a one-man library, where one person has to do everything, the 
administrative viewpoint is essential, Consider the numerous books and 
courses on "household management, wherein the housewife discovers 
that planning, evaluating family goals, and analyzing and laying out the 
day's work and good kitchen equipment can lighten and add zest to her 
days. Planning and direction are basic in all enterprises, In a library every 
new assistant needs to learn, as soon as possible, what its purposes are, and 
the part his department and particular assignment play in attaining the 
library's objectives. 

34 
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Intelligent library assistants often wonder what administration means. Tt 
means essentially the directing that ects the job done. It involves: Compre- 
hending purposes, needs and opportunities. Planning, defining problems, 
making decisions, finding ways and means, managing and following 
through. Organizing; or recognizing and defining, then putting together in 
sound and simple relationship the component clements or divisions of the 
operation as à whole, then of its smaller parts—departments, and individual 
jobs. Selection of personnel; the understanding, choosing and appreciation 
of people and their development. Assigning work according to abilities, 
with judgment and consideration in fitting them together. Defining re- 
sponsibilities and lines of authority. Giving instructions. Supervising; the 
guidance of those for whose work one is responsible, secing that cach does 
his work with distinction. A special phase of supervision, calling for greater 
attention than it has usually been given in libraries, is the development of 
assistants as individuals, giving them opportunity and recognition. Sert- 
tinizing and evaluating, and measuring results, in terms of reader satisfac- 
tion, with attention to costs. 

Under "administration," one also inevitahly thinks not only of its proc- 
esses but of certain aspects wherein the administmtive function is greatly 
involved, such as; the governmental connections of the library, partly 
Hirough the board of trustees; its relations with other municipal depart- 
ments and officials; the financial structure of the library and the sources 
for securing adequate funds, their budgeting and use; public relations and 
the methods by which the library keeps the entire community aware of its 
purposes, problems, services, accomplishments, and maintains constant 
awareness of what the community thinks of its library. Librarian and 
department heads, for example, have to be constantly concerned as to what 
part of the work most needs added personnel, how to present the case and 
translate the need into dollars, and conversely whether each dollar in the 
present budget is being spent most usefully. 

Today, four important administrative aspects of librarianship deserve 
special attention: the organization, the supervision and the measurement 
of activities, methods and services, for efficiency, for reader satisfaction and 
for economy in operation, and the promotion of library nse, for use can be 
greatly increased with little added proportional cost, and everyone benefits. 
The public which i$ borrowing more than half a billion public library books 
a year would be gratified to know that librarians everywhere are concentrat- 
ing on these aspects of their jobs. | 

What is required to take charge of a piece of work, a department, an 
activity or a library is the ability to lead, This involves not only technical 


competence, but broad intellectual outlook, social intelligence, the simple 
ability to perceive what things mean when one sees them, honesty, а real 
liking for others. and courage to assume and carry through responsibilities. 
Some reasons why subordinates fail to be promoted include: unwillingness 
to assume responsibility, inability to direct and lead others, too little 
initiative, lack of imagination: or creativeness and faulty analytic ability. 
Much has been written on “control,” but less on the factors in leadership 
—liaving convictions and practical ideas, imagination to make new ap- 
proaches atid to sée new possibilities, and the power, judgment, character, 
tact to persuade other individuals and groups to accept one's proposals. Tt 
is individuals possessed of convictions, courage and forcefulness, rather than 
machinery or organization, that shape the future, Promptness in selecting, 
ordering and getting mew books on the shelves is a great stimulus to good 
service: every form of promptness raises a library's status and morale. A 
library or department head needs to have a daily concem about such things, 
and provide the leadership to break down inertia and find solutions, “Peo- 
ple can be placed itv three classes: the few who make things happen, the 
many who watch things lappen, the mass who have no idea what has hap- 
pened, ... The leader reaches the state of mind that something must be 
done and, therefore it gets done.” 


Human Relations as Part of Leadership 


Leaders in industry, business and public administration have. become 
aware that the earlier efficiency methods, the mere mechanisms of manage- 
ment and the use of business machines do not suffice for best results. At- 
tention to the individual, the employee, the customer and the overhead 
personnel, arid to their collaboration, is of paramount importance in build- 
ing high morale and reaching the goal. This is now seen to be a part of the 
general revolution in industrial relations, in which union participation, mul- 
tiple management and the democratic approach reflect currently prevailing 
attitudes, all stemming from concern over the human relations involved, 

Stalf members wish to earn enough to live comfortably, with a feeling of 
security in their job. But they also want self-respect, friendliness, a chance 
to grow and to contribute their best, with recognition. For most persons 
the daily round of work is their major life activity; it can be made pleasant 
and stimulating. What were acceptable employee relations (thirty vears ago 
are such no longer, because in all occupations the natural feelings of the 
individual are more respected now? Librarian and board have to exert 
themselves to secure just treatment for the staff, and to make each member 
feel that he aud his work are worthwhile. Unionizing may not make much 
headway in librarianship, but library workers, like schoolteachers, are en- 
titled to the same protection that union member secure by weight and 
pressure of numbers, from unfair salaries and schedules (eg. failure to in- 
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clude ibrary s staffs in ales pay raises, in pension provisions, ete.) and 
from administrative ineptitude, overbearing, intolerant and inconsiderate 
control, and the like. "he shart supply of librarians does not. permit. old 
abuses; it requires Erustees amd librariaus to remedy intemal weakness, and 
to find the courage to press for the library's welfare. 

A good librarian or department head is aware of staff problems, not only 
in à general sense, for example that salaries may be subnormal, bat that 
Miss X is: acutely unhappy over certain personal problems of fmance, or 
that Miss A and Mrs. B do not hit it off, and that one must be transferred 
to another assignment so both can work without tension. A good librarian 

department or branch head trains himself to notice; he cannot ignore 
such matters, He provides incentives and morale builders; he finds ways to 
break up the crystallizing of status groups or cliques in the staff. He tries to 
sharpen his own power of perception, does not feel too busy to bother and 
does not hesitate to stir up something in order to cure a bad situation, 

Executive thinking is the life blood of any successful enterprise. It ani- 
mates an organization, giving it form and purpose. Its inspiration flows into 
a library's departments, into its operations, into the minds of its personnel, 
and shapes the library's progress. 

Those who plan library and departmental activities have to cultivate this 
ability to think creatively, to see, define and solve problems, to encourage 
staff imagination to ind new and better ways. They encourage and ponder 
stigeestions. But first they have to pull themselves and their colleagues out of 
the prevalent habit of seemg everything only in terms of what goes on today 
in their library. ‘The overall view of the whole library, rather than of any 
single aspect or department, has to be cultivated constantly, Someone, the 
head, has to think of entirely new possibilities. He can seek and listen to 
strange and even startling suggestions from his colleagues, or borrow them 
from other fields, To speed up his own imagination he may read such books 
as Alex Osborn’s Your Creative Power, How to Use Imagination, from 
which the following is taken: “In the average person, judgment grows auto- 
matically with years, while creativity dwindles unless conscientiosuly kept 
up" (p. 59). "The judicial and the creative moods tend to clash. The пам 
Tiedt for judicial thinking is largely negative. "What's wrong with this?’ . 
"What's the out about that?’ . .. “No, that won't work." Such reflexes are 
night and proper when trying to jude. And we need a negative attitude for 
caution such os: ‘Beware of it—it's too new’ . . .'Are we sure that this won't 
be a mistake?” . . . In contrast, our creative thinking calls for a positive atti- 
tude, We have to be hopeful. We need enthusiasm. We have to encourage 
ourselves to the point of self-confidence. We have to beware of perfec- 
tionism lest it be abortive. Edison's first lamp was a crnde affair , . , he could 
have junked the whole idea. He didn’t, His first electric lamps ¥ were better 
than candles, kerosene lamps, or gashglits—to he introduced them. Then lie 
went to work on improvements, 











IDE Bas nce ака duchemd {һө postive atts ‘a char 
acteristic of creative people.’ He urges: ‘Form the habit of reacting Yes to 
a new idea. First, think of all the reasons why it is so good; there will be 
plenty of people around to tell you why it won't work" " (p. 91). The value 
of radical new viewpoints and thinking, in industry and business, has re- 
sulted in systematic provision for “brainstorming” sessions in many large 
concerns; some pay high-fee outside consultants to sit in with their own 
executives and think out loud in such sessions.^ * 





алана and creative mind have to be tempered by a modicum of 
. Librarians and department heads profit most if they improve 
the methods and results of what they are already doing, rather than jump- 
ing of into greener fields of new activity. Anyone with imagination, ap- 
plauded by associates, and financed by public funds, can have a glorious 
time hatching new enterprises, new methods, new records, all of which 
sound exciting and impressive, Administrative ability includes the vision 
and judgment to see the possibilities of a good new idea and to support it, 
but also to put it in its proper perspective with the true and tested and 
timeworn, which also deserve active attention and support. Frequently 
when a library's methods are very expensive, it is recommended that a sys- 
tem of cost keeping be set up. The result will be more salaries to keep cost 
records. Instead present personnel, assignments, supervision, work methods 
are what need the study. Usually, everyone knows local costs are too high; 
in general it is because no one has cared about methods, or how to simplify 
them, or how workers are supervised. When the viewpoint changes and be- 
comes practical a better remedy than cost keeping is soon found. 


THE LIBRARY'S MORALE 


‘Visits to libraries show great differences in administrative interest and 
abilities of librarians and. deparment heads. Among a hundred administra- 
tive heads well and favorably known in professional associations some seem 
almost oblivious of essentials such as those just enumerated. Having eyes, 
they see not, though things may be at sixes and sevens. 

A librarian who decides everything by himself and dominates all is prone 
to think that everything is fine, whereas if his colleagues were encouraged 
to express their opinions they might not only disagree with these compla- 
cent views but could offer practical suggestions to improve the library, One 
librarian, after developing a library to a high point and departing for a 
larger held, left a staff, services and morale widely recognized as outstand- 
ing. But an able successor immediately embarked on a program of self- 


analysis by department heads and a reorganization to rectify certain weak- 
nesses already apparent. In such a case the staff is continually stimulated by 
the knowledge that their library is on its toes, trying to improve itself. 





No one need be a student of psychology to know that ma progressive 
and superior library staff morale will be at a high level. Everyone thrives. 
Fach has a sense of self-development, When one enters a well-run school 
or factory or library, even though poor in funds or housing, there is a. gen- 
eral atmosphere of well-being, an awareness that things are being well 
directed and running smoothly, that those who work there are busy, happy 
and effective. One who visits many such buildings with a mind attuned to 
their spirit is acutely conscious of these factors as soon as he enters. There 
are libraries whiere the spirit of the staff is at such a high point that patrons 
and visitors constantly remark on the situation. The satisfaction of the 
whole staff and of the community and the taxpayers, in the high status of 
such a library, is a civic asset. — 

Administration ís evidently weak and neglected in libraries where the 
staff’s chief concern is not with its best and constantly improving service to 
readers, but with job classification, the stepladder ranking for promotion 
and salary increases and such questions as "Just what does Miss X have 
that 1 don't have?" or "Why should Miss A be promoted or have an in- 
crease when I have been working here longer?" Leaders of the job-holding 
element of the staff may have become dominant and diverted attention 
from the progress of the library to their selfish personal interests, "A group 
... Were discussing the rights . . . of personnel . . . the little problems that 
plague the life of department heads... the demand of a new . . . assistant 
for a daily free period in an exceptionally busy . . . library . . . the problems 
of night assignments . .. of securing staff who would work Saturdays, the 
frequency of coffee breaks, and various . . . details of fringe benefits. . , . 
Many points were referred to as rights. . . , One supervisor asked: "What are 
the rights of the institution?’ A legitimate question; "* 

In many libraries, department heads and frst assistants are promoted for 
length of service or because no more able candidate is found in the small 
group available, and no effort is made to seck further for a better one. So 
the quality of service is lowered. Such an appointment to a headship is 
proof of the breakdown of the administrative function of a board which is 
too timid to leave the easy path of promoting someone next in line, or 
yields to pressure from local opinion or individuals, or fails to understand 
the importance of the work and the qualifications demanded, A notable 
library can within hve or six years deteriorate into mediocrity, strangling 
itself through inadvisable appointments and promotions. 

The acute frustration which many college-tramed library assistants suffer 
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may be due ín part to their awareness that those in charge think lightly of 
these administrative duties. Some of their chiefs fail to help them build a 
constructive appreciation of their own value and the value of their work, 

admittedly some assistants suffer from the lack of any satisfying 
personal philosophy to start with. Cood administration takes pains to 
айе individual staff members, and sees that such a philosophy is 
defined and promoted throughout the staff ^ 








psychological factors in library work induce corroding smugness. 
The н spirit found in business and. industry is largely missing. 
Few measurements or incentives such as sales and commissions make even 
a potentially efficient person aware that any certain output. or quality of 
service is an obligation upon him, Some assistants coast along on their 
feeling of pre: tige; especially in a new or notable building or where staff 

highly regarded in the community. They assume that everything 
is excellent. Students af public administration recognize the prestige and 
the social security that go with most public positions, and there sre trustees 
and public officials who. delude themselves that this status adequately off- 
setsa meager salary, 

A good slogan for any library staff is: "We have not found the best way 
to do anything yet." This challenges every method, the work of every per 
son; it raises questions and objections and encourages suggestions that lead 
to improvements. A carefully arrived-at decision that scems to assure bet- 
ter services and conditions will need new study after a time, in the light of 
new developments, to push the goal still higher. 

Fot example, a librarian who has trained himself to be observant realizes 
that money is being thrown away by poor management in the catalog de- 
partment. It is in the doldrums for lack of direction and supervision, He 
has to take the initiative and appoint a new head, who im tum studies 
the basic problem, viz., continuous accumulation of books, delays in-getting 
even important new books to the public, poor work assignment with. pro- 
fessionals typing all their cards, disinterest in method study and resulting 
low morale and apathy. Tactful discussion by the new head with the staff 
clarifies the needs; their concern becomes mutual. They work out together 
the changes needed. The librarian, passing through the department cach 
day, soon notes that the accumulation of waiting books is melting away 
and, that new titles are put through to the readers in à day or two, to the 
gratification af all concerned, Moreover, he sees a new spirit born within 
the department, a new sense of accomplishment. a breeze of new ideas. 
Everyone, led by an able and inspiring department head, has had à part. in 
this transformation, which brings justified satisfaction. 

In some libraries special care is given the selection of assistants, including 
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clerical workers, who meet the public at general service desks, Selection is 
based partly on their appearance, attitude and manner, but first on having 
a high 10 and the ability to grasp details and carry on their work with real 
devotion, They must also poses: attractive, wellintegrated personalities 
and enjoy their day's work. They are given definite instructions to meet the 
reader with a smile and to show some interest im him as a person: the 
reader is due this consideration. It is foresight rather than luck, if-a library 
has-a@ public service staff reputed to be the smartest, friendliest and. most 
attractive in the town, as well as the most capable. Readers show by their 
expressions that they note and are proud of staff quality and spirit. 


Enthusiasm 


A widespread enthusiasm among the staff adds to its satisfaction and to 
still better service. It is worth cultivating at all levels by seeing that the 
staff shares in. the thinking, decisions, progress of the library as a joint 
endeavor, and in its sense of purpose and achievement. A great man, former 
president of The Carnegie Corporation of New York, who was instrumen. 
tal in. approving grants of millions of dollars for library progress, was di- 
scribed by an astociate: “I have never seen a man with greater enthusiasm 
for work or greater joy in the doing of it. He would arrive at the office in 
the morning full of excitement that the day's work was about to begin. 
That excitement and enthusiasm never waned, even though we often 
worked until eleven or twelve at night. His. tremendous interest in the 
humanitarian job the Board was doing was no doubt partiy responsible for 
his attitude, but beyond that, it was manifest that any job he undertook 
would be approached in the same spirit. The work was: important; it was 
appealing, but the act was a part of living. Somehow that attitude was 
communicated to the whole organization. Each member of the staff seemed 
to feel that all were partners in à great and thrilling enterprise."7 





THE VIEWPOINT THAT THINGS CHANGE 


Books on management emphasize change as fundamental to the progress 
of any institution or business; this appears especially true in libraries: ‘They 
are prone te cling to old ideas as well as methods, overlooking the saying 
“When we're through changing, we're through.” “Perhaps more than any 
other function of local government, the free publie library of today is inti- 
mately linked by tradition, by custom, and even by law, with its historic 
backgrounds... .. While libraries have been increasingly liberal in the de- 
velopment of their services to users, the various authorities responsible for 
their management have been immensely conservative in their reluctance to 
alter the traditional forms of library organization.” Discussion with the 


boards of more than a аса libres a about THEA 
tions, services and administrative problems, as well as about library oA 
plans and exterior designs, has revealed that on all these aspects of library 
affairs librarians and trustees have almost invariably been, as Joeckel says, 
intensely self-satisfied and conservative. 'They resist change. They permit 
months and years to elapse before they get up courage and ambition to act.’ 
But someone has to decide what changes are sound, When a trained but 
insufficiently expenenced director is appointed, a general desire to change 
may result in some changes that have calamitous aftereffects. This may 
happen with a librarian overly conscious of the library's newest ventures 
and services, often plagued by over-organization, partly encouraged by infla- 
tion or by some news-hungry reporter, or oversold by enthusiasts within 
the staff or among the profession, So many improvements and advances are 
needed in the methods and services of every library that the administrative 
job is to End and promote worthy ideas, passing over essential. "Miss B 
was in the midst of so many changes her staff couldn't take it, and she 
decided ta pastpone other changes for three months.” These changes were 
long overdue, Miss B, a successful adtunistrator, moved up to two much 
larger headships within the next five years partly because she could choose 
vital from wnessential proposals and tactfully interest ler staffs in putting 
them into effect soundly. Stagnation may continue in the most important 
aspects of the work in a library or department whose head explores showy 
and attractive by-ways, with the conviction that doing anything new is 
necessarily an improvement. 








Willingness to “kiss the past good-bye” does not mean superficially crav- 
ing change in everything. It means challenging and re-evaluating everything 
from fresh viewpoints. A distinguished head of branches, traveling to a 
convention had as seatmate the head of branches in another city. Discus- 
sion of branch problems seemed a common bond, but as it progressed this 
latter supervisor continued to pass over all the aims and methods which 
various other libraries were developing, and to confine his remarks entirely 
to what his own library was doing, and how, From what might have been 
a most enlightening conversation of some hours, with a national authority 
on branches, this supervisor carried away not a single new idea, for he 
worshiped the past arid present in his own library; there everyone was pain- 
fully aware that instead of being a leader he could be only a retarder: 

“Sensitivity to obsolescence of ideas and methods, as well as of build- 
ing, books, regulations, services, is an important mark of a good administra- 
tor. Such things as blind worship for the L.C. catalog card; burdensome 
circulation records, inventories, etc. often lead to loss of many costly man- 
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hours. Adaptability, in the interests of economy and service, is a unique 
and almost ‘grass roots’ responsibility” (Nathaniel Stewart). 


All this is consistent with knowing and appreciating what has ропе Бе- 
fore. Continuity has many virtues. Without a sense of historical values as- 
sistants and department heads miss the sequence and significance of the 
story of their library or department up to now. Every libranan, even m the 
small library, is a better one for reading Whitehill's History of the Boston 
Publice Library, Harry Lydenberg’s History of the New York Public Library, 
vats Mearns’ story of the Library of Congress, Up to Now, or especially 

atgery Quigley and William Marcus’ Portrait of a Library, which narrates 
Moock problems and development. Unfortunately we have nothing 
by way of administrative histories of smaller libraries. Any new librarian or 
t head with so little perception and sense of proportion that hus 
seit codiidenco rushes him into decisions, policies and programs without 
studying what his predecessors liave done, and why, reveals himself as in- 
adequate, as well as inconsiderate to these predecessors and to the colleagues 
left behind to work with the new man, among whose virtues humility is 
always well regarded, “They who forget the past are in tum themselves for- 
gotten" (Santayana). If “what's past is prologue,” a new head can fortify 
himself for the days ahead by scanning recent department or library reports 
and other records, at least the recent ones; by talking with those who know 
the story; and by perusing the library scrapbook of news stories, if there is 
one, This may pay rather richly in relationships with the whole staff, the 
trustees and the community. 


Too Long in One Position 


Long familiarity in an executive or administrative position, can lead to 
convicHons, attitudes and mannerisms which grow more fixed with the 
years, Such persons may be aware of and sensitive about their predicament. 
The higher the position and the longer the service in it, the harder it is to 
make a change or give up. This problem, not peculiar to libraries, has con- 
sequences sometimes disastrous to the public service, most of all when the 
incumbent makes policies and appointments on which the happiness of 
others depend. This is not always best rectified by retirement. It may call 
for a reassignment, with less responsibility, sometimes with less salary. The 
viewpoints of all concerned must be given generous consideration by the 
others, including impatient and critical assistants. What will be their solu- 
tion, when their own time comes? 
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APTITUDES INFLUENCE VIEWPOINTS 


Because so many join the profession on account of their knowledge and 
love of books, and believe in the power of books and reading as a social 
force, or because they enjoy working helpfully and constructively with the 

t variety af other persons who use or work in libraries, the proportion 
is small which from the beginning foresees and prepares for executive and 
administrative work, Good library administrators are in short supply, not 
because administrative ability cannot be developed but because so few have 
prepared themselves. In all professions and in industry and business, the 
literature is voluminous on how to discover and develop executive ability. 





A Flair for Management? 


Many an able library assistant has declimed better-paymg positions us 
administrator because he lacked self-confidence. After repeated pressure 
and opportunity he has finally taken over some department or library as its 
responsible head, and considers he has not done too well, But this results 
in many cases only from lack of preparation. Most college and library 
school graduates, with intelligence and two or three years of job experience, 
should be able to take such responsibility, provided they take heed ta de- 
veloping executive and administrative thinking and action. While a library 
ee busy as an assistant he can be observing and absorbing administr- 

methods around lum; he will do well to avoid critical evaluation and 
леб» which becloud the ене, Би will analyze the problems he sees 
and try to understand the background, the pros and cons of decisions and 
solutions. 

As one of the best writers on this subject has said: “There seems to be a 
widespread belief that executive skill is a God-given attribute. It is some- 
thing that you have or you haven't. There are à limited number of 
essential executive qualities which are : doubtless ín the nature of a birth 
night: . .. But between those individuals who have these few qualities in 
greal measure, and those who do not have them at all, there lies the much 
larger number of individuals gifted in moderate degree, These are the per- 
sons whose progress may suffer because of the notion that executive tech- 
nique is a matter of a sixth sense, an intuitive faculty which defies explana- 
tion, a ‘hunch’ which always tells the right thing to do at the right time. 
These people tend to clove their minds to their problem." 








Liking to Work with People 


Because librarianship is thought of by many as a “bookish profession, it 
lias been asserted with some purported proof that a large proportion of the 
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personnel attracted to it are introverts, and introverts arc supposed not tà 
beso good at getting along with others. Whatever core of fact these ideas 
may liave, a librarian can overcome such handicaps by determining to 
think more about the interests and welfare of his associates and less about 
his own; to find and draw out the good and the positive factors in those 
with whom he works, their viewpoints, enthusiasms, and abilities; to avoid. 
suspicions, such as imagined slights, which so often are unjustly held 
against one's associates; and to put all his effort into improving his library, 
especially his particular part of it, and to forget himself for part of the time 
anyway. 

Wholesome and enjoyable relationships are so rewarding that one owes 
it to oneself to cultivate them, for example by studying two or three among 
the many good books on the subject, and by developing an understanding 
and appreciation of others, thereby dissipating that timidity which like a 
curtain of fag gets between persons who might otherwise enjoy companion- 
ship in the work. He should seek opportunities, in small and then in larger 
ways, to participate in work with others and then in guiding or directing 
the work of others. T lic good librarian or department head sees that prom- 
ing assistants have such opportunities. But he will hesitate to promote tà 
administrative work anyone who obviously does not like others, is suspicious 
or quarrelsome, or insincere, or inconsiderate, or who secks an out for his 
own shortcomings by complaining of “conditions.” 


Despite the disinterest of a small segment of libranans who have come 
into the work without any particular conviction that books and reading are 
basic to good citizenship, it is probable that most librarians have been 
drawn to the work because of their belief in the power of books and read- 
ing. This book is written with the belief that persons who have little back- 
ground of reading, book love and book knowledge have no place in profes- 
sional librarianship. 

Å book lover and student or scholar may have great administrative inter- 
est or ability. The best librarians are those who combine these two interests. 
as hundreds of cases prove, including nearly all the illustrious forty leaders 
summarized in the "Library Hall of Fame."!* Numerous cases also prove 
that scholarly book love can go with lugh adininistrative ability in other 
fields, as in the case of Henry C. Folger, the Amherst Phi Beta Kappa, i in- 
tensive Shakespeare student, and president and then board chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. of New York from 1911 to 1928: "By sticking closely to 
business . . . | have found the means for «сне ? my сеа of Shake- 
speariana EE it 15 а the largest and finest in the world," now 
available to all mi. Hi remakablo story makes clear Mr. and Mrs. 








their complete seed of Куну were doing in collecting and 
organizing 3 great library, and in preparing to give it to the nation," 


“I Don't Like Details” 


An unfortunate attitude, incompatible with good administration, is some: 

f mised “I don’t like details!” With this blind spot in the center of 
a аана thinking he will inevitably neglect some of the essentials, par- 
ticularly the awareness of what is going on, and any scrutiny of the methods 
and results of the work of those to whom he delegates responsibility. Onc 
such librarian preferred community contacts and built up a personal public- 
' resting on a shaky foundation, Within four or five years his best depart- 
ment heads left one by oue, for he did not like their knowing more than he, 
und he wus ignorant of what was going on. Naturally they did not respect 
him, Eventually he was rightly evaluated by his trustees, who asked him to 
resign, “Technical interest and excellence is a goal for which the adminis- 
trator should strive. Heads strong in human relationships and understand- 
ing of broad problems should not use these to camouflage lack of technical 
меген, г (Nathaniel Stewart.) 
| ert in most libraries is working mana 















cement, and as in most 





ое business it is keenly interested in just what goes on, in mate- 
rials and methods and in the men who use them, The notion is only falla- 
cios that one can sit back at a desk, always cleared, refer everything to 

someone logically supposed to attend to it, listen like a judge to the infal- 
lible ideas, reports and recommendations of a group of colleagues who in 
such an organization are often regarded as subordinates, and come wp. with 
the right decisions, It tends to encourage a relationship in which the top 
person does not know the meaning of what he has to decide, while the 
next in line are deprived of the understunding they crave. Often they pre- 
sent a poor case ina favorable light in the hope that the chief will not know 
the difference. 

Some library administrators have been appointed with less administrative 
training or experience than they would have wished. They have realized 
that all the techniques or details cannot be delegated to. someone: else. 
often referred to as technicians or processers: They have spent time and 
effort in mastering these details, and have thus avoided over-organization, 
inflated paperwork and positions, wrong decisions on. problems of method, 
So they have saved their libraries from any incubus on the budget, have 
hastened progress and prevented decisions which over the years could con- 
tinue at great expense until rechfied, Their staffs do not fee! frustrated, but 
respect these chiefs because they have made a business of understanding 
what gocs on instead of sailing along i in the clouds or putting up a big front. 
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It does nok Sese T prove successful when, instead af meeting lis te 
sponsibility to his institution as an operating service medium on which 
depends the satisfaction of hundreds or thousands of patrons, the head 
spends tog much time, thought and emphasis on outside activities: that 
give him a sense of importance, This is nat to imply that an inside adminis- 
trator is superior to an outside administrator; both have their points, and a 
TRAE combination is the ideal. A person realizing hiis own strength 
direction may b more valuable by improving himself in the 
t head highly competent in reference services and boak 
knowledge, but shy and reluctant to make community contacts, because 
she “disliked publicity and promenading,” was persuaded to venture forth 
and talk to groups about her department, She was surprised to find that she 
enjoyed it; she forgot her shyness in her enthusiasm to have people know 
about library services. 

We: have referred above to former President Keppel of The Camegie 
Corporation, a loyal friend of libraries, whose contacts with men of affairs 
as well as with educational and cultural leaders were world-wide and 
nniquely happy and successful, "Of his exceptional cerebral equipment, he 
was unsparing. His habits of industry would have been gratifying to these 
late apostles of diligence, Dr. MeGuffey and. Horstio Alger. With a modi- 
cum of respect for those exemplary folk whose desk tops are. consistently 
clean and clear, I rarely saw. Keppel's that way. And with limited genuflec- 
tions to those who bear from their offices no bulging brief-cases and burn 
no midnight bulbs, Keppel—at least in the era covered here—got his results 
by wrestling tons of homework.” A 1958 survey showed that 68 per cent of 
management lexders take work liome with them at least one night a week 
and 55 per cent have some office equipment at home to handle this work." 

Florence Nightingale, great because of her indomitable purpose and her 
remarkable managerial ability that aided her humaniturian purposes, re- 
ferred to another's сао power, that power of detail that makes 





lovers of hard май: , attending to and managing the thousand and one 
hard practical details which nevertheless plainiv determine the question as 
to whether your sick and wounded shall live or die."* These quotations en- 
courage the conscientious head who thinks details can be both significant 
and interesting. 

True, much mare time and attention than is now tlie case in most librar- 
ies should be given to making outside contacts for the library and its sery- 
ices, “outward motion toward the community, instead of inward toward 
processes," as discussed later. This knowledge of what goes on inside, and 
attention to utilizing book resources, can. be brought to.a high. degree of 
efficiency, and then community contacts will be sincere and fruitful. True 





also that better planning and delegating help accomplish far more in the 
available time!* as diseussed in Chapters 6, 10, LI. 


several altitudes are found among librarians, as in other fields, which 
slow down the work, rob the individual of part of his effectiveness and de- 


crease his own inward satisfactions in what he does because they lead to 
conflicts in his own thinking. 





The propaganda to get more men rather than women into the profession, 
and the belief on the part of some library boards and same new librarians 
that women are not such administrators as men, or not so good оп 
community contacts or in working with politicians, seem to have slight 
justification. By 1957 more than a million women occupied executive posi- 
tions in the U.S. There are too many examples of highly effective women 
librarians, successful both as leaders of their own staff and of community 
groups and enterprises, and in dealing with public officials, and too many 
examples of men appointed to leadership positions who lack the mos! 
important qualifications therefor, and are held in little regard in their own 
circles, to support this idea. Same of these men have come into the work 
without much conviction of a calling for it, and have little background of 
hook knowledge, or of library operation or management, but because they 
are men have been advanced too rapidly and have failed to build up their 
ability. 

We are not contending that women are superior to men, but that women 
can be a5 able administrators as men. It seems logical to let the supply af 
men and women adjust itself naturally, to consider potential executives on 
their personal merits, for library boards to be under no illusions as to the 
greater value of a man over a woman for headships of large or small librar- 
ies, and to look upon discrimination as inexcusable. The same delusions 
and problems plague other business and. professional occupations.” 


Self-pnde influences administrative viewpoints unless the executive puts 
his mind on his institution, on the happiness of his colleagues, on the 
quality of service, instead of on himself. If he begins thinking of lis empire, 
of what.a fine manager or public hgure he is, he fails to see that his associ- 


E ea E a NR aT Or IDE Ua he, he fails to see that they 
get as much credit as he, he fails to recognize that he is getting into a bad 
relationship with his staff, his job and himself2” Some of his staff won't 
care, for in library work the great majority have a zealous interest in what 
they are doing for its own sake. Quite someone to contend with, at any 
level, is the person who from conformity, or awe of power figures, tends to 
swallow everything from higher-ups and expects all the lower-downs to 
swallow him and his ideas.** Jealousy, possessiveness, false goals, ambition, 

ism and self-pity are traits which are tied to self-esteem and self- 








concem, 

Self-pride, a manifestation of personal inadequacy, may also take the 
form of an inexcusable reluctance to use the ideas of others, partly because 
others may get attention and credit, partly from fear that people will think 
he himself doesn't know the answers, and from fear of new ideas them- 
selves, unless cleared through his:own brain. Many otherwise promising 
persons in this category fail to be promoted. An executive with such fear, 
self-pride and small-minded hope that no one else will get too much credit 
or limelight can find little enjoyment in lis work.” Just the opposite ad- 
ministrative viewpoints conduce to peace of mind. | 


Many assistants move up to department headships and to librarianships, 
blessed with fine qualities and cager to tackle the new and larger work with 
visions of long-needed changes and improvement. But one discovers in a few 
short years that some of these young executives have slowed down, or backed 
down, or are lying down, in the face of the problems which every exeeu- 
tive has to meet and overcome. Their convictions and determination seem 
to have faded out, and they may become “flabby at forty.” Old-fashioned 
courage, resolution and tenacity have plenty of opportunity in any library 
enterprise, Physical courage is strikingly portrayed in Heyerdah!'s Kon-Tiki, 
But the introductory chapters which namate the personal, official, psycho- 
logical obstacles the author battered down, one by one, before this unique 
expedition could push off from shore are fully as inspiring as the adven- 
turous trip by sailing raft across the lonely Pacifc. Good administrators need 
this courage to take chances, to burst a button now and then, to crawl out 
on a limb in order to accomplish something important.?* The “just so 
philosophy of safety first and above all sometimes takes the form of such 

deliberation, so many conferences, such a fixation on having every last 
detail foreseen and settled, that nothing gets accomplished. Tt is a good 
administrative viewpoint that library leadership is a high and enjoyable 
adventure, each day filled with new problems to surmount, It is gratifying 
to know librarians who are willing to lose their job or give it up (worse 
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things can happen) in: behalf of what they think important principles 
which involve the library's welfare. 


The deluge of words and tensions, the everyday pressure of a far too 
heavy normal load of work on most library workers, all put a strain and 
health hazard on the profession.?* Visitors to libraries and to library con- 
ventions often remark on the zeal and intensity with which library workers 
сапу on day after day, submerged in a great variety interests, often work- 
iug too long hours; they donot admire professional colleagues who arrive 
and leave by the clock. "I get more enjoyment ont of my job than | 
anything else. If | want to. work seventy hours a week and have no family 
to suffer fram it, why can't 1 enjoy myself?" 

‘The amount of work has less effect than its strain and pressure, its fras- 
trations, frictions and contact adjustments, as doctors and psychiatrists 
testify, Administrative duties such as supervision, interviews, conferences, 
even when one enjoys the contacts, absorb much nervous energy. More 
remedial Health programs have been developed for industrial workers than 
for executives, though Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. studies show the 
latter’s life expectancy is 10 per cent shorter. 

Hypertension and artery and. heart trouble more frequently cause death 
than formerly, and attack a younger group than ever before- This holds true 
-also in a profession which laymen imagine is a rather quiet and favored one, 
full of leisure and "time to read"! High-pressure individuals are found in 
most libraries and contribute greatly to library progress, but the head should 
assign someane to remind those prone to overdo to take time off, to get a 
change fram work to play or to relax somehow. And someone should look 
after staff health, ventilation, lighting, posture, Iunchrooms and washrooms, 
and schedules that permit eating at reasonable times. 











Absorbing Too Many Duties 


Too much talk consumes untold time and energy; part of it goes with 
too many conferences, as discussed in. Chapter 6. But most libmrians are 
eager beavers; many keep throwing one more burden around their necks— 
working on loo many professional committees, taking active part m tog 
many local organizations, and undertaking too many new enterprises within 
the library, Bettering the service in fields already undertaken, rather than 
embarking in new fields, would seem Jess likely to overwhelm already. busy 
stuffs, Before undertaking new ventures they should be assured of more help 
and cut of present unproductive activities. Tt may be true that administra: 
tion means delegation, with work divided and carefully assigned among 
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others down the line; theoretically the library, branch, department head 
should have little if any more to do when new activities are added up. Tt 
doesn't work that way, except in the rare cases where a staff is not already 
trying to do too much, and all its members have the ability to do well their 
present duties and also the new ones, and the intermediate heads are not 
overloaded with work and responsibilities already delegated to them. The 
librarian of the smaller library has tlie perennial problem of assignment of 
too much to too few, and the common failure is in not fighting, sometimes 
while he says he's too busy to fight, for more helpers and added positions 
to comespond to the growth of work, and for better salaries to keep present 
warkers. 


ENJOYMENT IN THE WORK 


Library and departinent heads, like matiagers in. business, have the оррот- 
tunity to build up among their own staffs and among the widening circle 
of library users 2 wholesome attitude toward the satisfactions of daily work, 
whatever or wherever it is. Negative conclusions that the individual will 
become less and less significant, submerged in conformity, beaten by the 
machine, can be counteracted by librarians and department leaids who 
themselves have a strong conviction of the usefulness of their service to 
society, à keen interest in finding better ways of doing things, and in devel- 
oping staf members” own satisfactions in the work, Such a staff inevitably 
transmits to readers some of the feeling, or “climate,” of à positive, satisfy- 
ing philosophy. An aroused and sustained intellectual curiosity is itself a 
powerful incentive to constructive activity, occupational initiative and good 
leisure use. Such results are not achieved except by constant planned atten- 
tion to bring them about. Librarianship includes a very large proportion of 
persons who work with this same tireless pressure, devotion, courage, рег 
sistence and enjoyment. In general their public knows and appreciates the 
fact, though seldom does the public realize the demands on the typical 
library staff. 


Profitable readings for developing censtructive administrative viewpoints, include, in 
somewhat the order of their usefulness, the books by Erwin Schell? Joseph G. Mason,* 
Alex Osborn* and. Melvin. T. Copeland. 
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CHAPTER 4. 
The Library Board 


"The progress of the public libraries o£ America rests officially upon their 
boards of trustees. More than nine-tenths of these libraries, Le, approxi- 
mately seven thousand, are governed by boards compased of lay trustees, Of 
the few libraries with no boards most are in manager-council cities, where 
the city manager preempts the place of a beard; these libraries seem to do 
as well as those with boards. ‘The various legal forms of governmental direc- 
tion over library and librarian are detailed by Joeckel;? Most states have d 

pamphlet compilation of their library laws, especially as to control. Many 
students of municipal government consider library boards to be anomalous. 
Library boards stand high in public esteem, and most librarians consider 
thema real help. Many librarians feel that a board is as much a necessity 
for the library as for the schools, But librarians and city managers in Cali- 
fornia (where city manager form of government is prevalent) agree in 
recommending that library boards be abolished or made advisory? Kroll, a 
political scientist who surveyed libraries in the Pacific Northwest, has the 
same idea.* The future of the board form of library government will depend 
on the effectiveness with which trustees handle policies and serve their 
libraries" interests, take more progressive attitudes, are more active publicly 
in advancing library objectives, refrain from interfering with management 
and avoid politics. 

Beside Mrs, Winser's valuable Handbook, two other books, one of 
whose joint authors is.a political scientist, have lengthy discussion of library 
trustees from other viewpoints." Assuming that trustees and librarians 
will have read the foregoing material, at least the Winser book, this chapter 
discusses factors and relationships which bear more directly on administra- 
tion and operation. 





Libratians, assistants and readers often overlook the fact that the board 
of trustees, whatever its name, is legally the library itself, The various state 
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laws, municipal ordinances and charters or constitutions, create the board 
of trustees as the responsible body to hold and administer library propert 
and funds ‘and to formulate policies and guide the direction of library's 
affairs, Trustees appoint and pay librarian and staff and delegate to them 
the necessary authority to manage and operate the library, yet the board as 
an official body, with its legal pawers and responsibility, continues to be the 
ultimate authority indefinitely through all vicissitudes and membership 
changes. A librarian may be able, conscientious, successful in transforming 
the library into something far better than before, but officially he is only 
the board's agent, holding office at its pleasure and carrying out such pali- 
cies and instructions as it sanctions. It cannot relinquish or evade its final 
responsibilities. for everything which pertains to the library, its purposes, 
policies, functions, organization, services, funds, its governmental and pub- 
lic relations, its expenditures and costs, its standing in public estimation 
and its continial improvement. ‘To this end every new trstee cin get a 
good start by reading the Winser Handbook! and. Public Library Service; 

The reason why boards should take their assignment seriously, why trus- 
tees lave to be courageous, able citizens, and why there is impemtive need 
for board-librarian cooperation becomes evident when one serutinizes 
board's actions to see whether it actually does the things that it seems gen- 
erally agreed a board should do: 











I. Assures the general efficiency and progress of the library. (Boston's legally 
requited citizens" Library Examining Committee looks into this.) 

2. Maintains good relations with local governments and secures the interests 
of the library in the overall governmental organization and financial structure, 
in Jocal planning and improvements. 

3. Weighs financial needs by national library standards, such as the ALL. A. 
per-capita standards of support, sees that these needs are convincingly presented 
to the pnblic and to the appropriating authorities and perseveres until the stand- 

4, Understands the functions and qualifications of s competent librarian, 
finding and appointing him, giving him a free hand in administrative matters, 
evaluating his leadership and supporting or dismissing him, but meanwhile 
helping him to overcome weaknesses. 

5. Considers, formulates and decides on policies, especially those initiated 
and presented by the librarian, in. the light of adequate evidence. 

6. Understands the functions and. qualifications of the staff at its different 
levels, suppotting the librarian in Binding and appointing a staff of high quality, 
and in securing an adequate salary sale | 

7. Keeps in touch with the organization and activities of the library in co- 
operation wilh the libratian, without interfering with management, but remind- 
ing him on matters he may neglect, and through him measuring results in serv- 
D s CMS abd GEH. widintendiog cff di in = 

&. Enlarses public and ial understanding ¢ library, its ‘hee 
problems xdi och so that its public relations may be fruitful, Р | 
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. 9. Understands, questions; lias a voice in matters which affect public opinion 
and relations, such as service to readers, fimances and operating costs and staff 
welfare, and places on record its decisions as to the policies involved in such 
mutters, but leaving administration, the implementing of the board's policies, 
to the librarian апа ўа + 


A Working Partnership 


Paid to be concemed with all these matters, the libranan shares this re- 
sponsibility with the board. [n some matters the board has the greater 
responsibility and makes the major décisions; in others. it is the librarian, 
In small-town libraries with part-time or untrained librarians, the board 
naturally plays a larger part in decisions and details than m a large city 
organization with professional stuffs. Actually, what is “policy” and what is 
“administration” isa policy question itself, and the board has to decide it; 
but it should be clarified when the librarian is first appointed. With re- 
sponsibility and decisions must go authority, and lines of demarcation are 
needed as to the areus each is to cover; the logical place to define these 
boundaries is in the by-laws of the board. "The chief administrative problem 
ot privilege for the board-librarian working partnership calls for mutual 
respect and frankness. The librarian will foresee and formulate needs and 
policies, marshaling facts and opinions pro and con, and presenting his own 
recommendations in such a way that the trustees will support him, and he 
then follows out their decisions, Within a generation municipal govern- 
ments and officials have moved into the picture by setting up requirements 
which greatly affect library opertions, as noted by Hamill.” 

The librarian rightly keeps in close touch with the board president and 
executive committee chairman, goes over problems and agenda with them, 
gets to know the trustees individually, and sees that they visit library de. 
partments and branches. know their operations and staffs, and gain real 
knowledge of what the library is doing. He has to educate each new trüstee 
and the whole board as to what the library js all about. He gets a chair 
mats approval to call meetings of a committee, distributes minutes of the 
last meeting in advance of the next and prepares data to answer probable 
questions from the board. 

The board has an obligation to question and to expect the librarian to 
produce data and reasons for his ideas and recommendations; these can be 
refined and strengthened through discussion with a committee of the staff. 
Trustees, with a wider range of experience and attitudes, serve as the librar- 
ian's sounding board, help him think aloud, whet his mind, and still leave 
him full administrative freedom so long as they have confidence in him.!? 

Munro emphasizes that the board “should never interfere with the 
routine or in the details of management. Having chosen a competent 
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librarian it should expect him to exercise the initiative, do the work, and 
samme the responsibility foe it. ^ . In this matter of a clear division of 
functions everything depends upon the choice of a competent librarian. 
The нд of this official is the most important function that a library 
board has to perform." 

When either trustees or librarian feel that antagonism, or lack of faith, 
or grievances are growing up between them, a special session of frank dis- 
cussion to compose their differences may be profitable, Unless the board 
intends an ultimatum or dismissal, it should review mistakes or shortcom- 
ings of the librarian in a manner to help him and give him confidence to 
rectify them. The board may well also hear his version of the situation and 
his grievances as to viewpoints, actions and failures of the board, which 
may be as much at fault as the librarian, Often these difficulties result fram 
too-long association, with personal idiosyncrasies and hobby ideas becloud- 
ing the issues, evidence that neither librarians nor trustees should hold the 
same position too many years. 

There is a point beyond which a self-respecting librarian is not willing to 
go in permitting board interference with internal administration; library 
literature reports such cases, including resignations of the librarians, much 
less frequently than they occur. Yet librarians as well as school superin- 
tendents and other administrators realize the great value of the specialized 
knowledge which many trustees can contribute. It is regrettable that few 
communities have any idea of the time, skills and judgment which their 
library boards contribute without receiving even a thank-you. 





Qualifications of Trustees 

Only a paragon could meet all the specifications drawn up by many 

writers as to trustee qualifications. A good board is developed by selecting 

not because of trade, profession or religion, but because they have 
shown ability for leadership and for accomplishing worthwhile things, are 
devoted to the conviction that reading, study and. information seeking are 
vital community habits, are willing to work, even against opposition, to 
push the library ahead and are ready to stand wp against political and 
public pressure and criticism, Members with poor attendance and show: 
ing little interest, yes-men and troublemakers, should be passed over, and 
if they get on the board should soon be asked to resign: ‘The major com- 
pilation of state standards for public libraries says not a word on standards 
of qualification for trustees. 

Library control should not be kept in the hands of lawyers, businesmen, 
old and notable families, the clergy, the bookworms and literati. ‘There is 
à tendency among "those who have amived” to take themselves more than 
seriously; they are reluctant to draw in new persons, no matter how 


promising, from outside their own social and economic circles. They think 
the library is safe in its support and standards of service only as it is kept 
in their guiding hands. Yet civic life strengthens by fresh blood and fresh 
views. “More teachers, engineers, technicians, labor organizers, farm bureau 
officers, and public administrators, are suggested alternatives to the present 
concentration of lawyers and businessmen.” Indiana laws, at least, require 





Age and Tenure Factors 


The marked conservatism of library boards, noted by all students of 
library government, is aggravated by too-grea! average age and too-long 
term in office. Joeckel™* in 1935, Sehick!5 in. 1948, and the Connecticut 
Library Survey'* in 1948 showed considerably more trustees seventy and 
over, than under forty. Long tenure makes worse this patently detrimental 
situation. In studying the affairs of more than a hundred libraries and 
conversing with their boards, the writers have found situations that cried 
aloud for o trustees who were no doubt conscientious, able and 
devoted to the library, but were far beyond retirement age, some in their 
dotage, some hanging on four or five decades and not for years con tributing 
a new idea, some dozing through meetings and admiring the status quo 
fondly and complacently. Age may bring wisdom, but it may also substitute 
for the judicial frame of mind a smugness and a reactionary reluctance to 
change the pattern of things; it shrinks from struggle with public off- 
ciil. “Indefinite reappointment . . . leads to dry rot so frequently that 
it should be forbidden." "Retired business men are not good school board 
members"! — 

Two conclusions emerge, in line with trends in school and public 
administration: 


1. Seldom should persons older than sixty-five be offered ог accept a library 
trusteeship; on teaching this age, unless within two or three years of the 
pirstion of a term of not over five or six years, they should give up their mem- 
bership to younger persons. One good library “appoints none over 45 and prefers 
the 30's" The Publie Library Inquiry, 1949-50, indicated that the majority of 
adult library users were in their twenties and thirties; they should be represented. 
"The age of greatest trustee efficiency seems to: be from forty to fifty. "1s 

2. Because they find it increasingly difficult to consider new measures and 
programs favorably and courageously, trustees should not serve longer than six 
or cight years, even on self-perpetuating boards. This change should be incor- 
perated in state laws or in board by-laws, of which each new trustee would be 
informed and to which he would agree before appointment. Many persons con- 
sider a; five-year term, specihed in the by-làws, an efficient limit, with reappaint- 
ments made only after à one-year interval. 
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THE BOARD IN ACTION 

undertaking to organize, start their operations and manage their 
affairs to get greatest results, trustees will aim to avoid frequently cited 
criticisms: Considering the position as 4 matter of prestige when in fact it 
is an obligation to get results; delaying action by uninterested members 
who give too little time and cannot make up their minds; holding too im 
frequent meetings and having difficulty in getting quonms; keeping aloof 
from and fearmg municipal government; and tolerating ineffective service 
and employees. | 

In contrast they will aim for such major constructive attitudes as accept- 
ance of the principle of board unity and subordination of self-interest, 
ability to initiate or provide informed leadership, ability to understand and 
willingness to respect the executive function of the professional adminis 
frator, skill in maintaining effective relations with staff and community 
groups, and willingness to take courageous action for the good of the 
libtary despite outside pressures: and influences.’ 

A well-managed board of trustees holds frequent regular meetings, well 
attended. The larger the board the less frequent are its scheduled meet- 
ings and the harder to get a quorum; this is a great injustice to the library, 
for the librarian must keep many things dangling. Many first-class appoint- 
ments have been prevented by such delays; good candidates are in too 
much demand to admire a library which cannot move. A board of five is 
more efficient than of seven, seven are better than nine, and more than 
nine make a board unwieldy. This isso definitely tme, with mre exceptions, 
that such boards should take steps to reduce their size. 

Boards of incorporated libraries, like nearly all municipal líbrary boards, 
should have regular monthly meetings, with definite hy-laws, revised or 
reconsidered every decade; lihrary purposes and methods continually 
change, though many libraries and boards seem oblivious of this fact. 





Large boards and too infrequent meetings, both conducive to ineff- 
ciency, are unquestionably the chief reasons for the committee system so 
prevalent. Both Schick and McDiarmid found standing committees. of 
same sort in most boards, especially a finance and an executive committee, 
Some rarely meet, some discuss routine matters as well as policies, some 
actually manage certain. phases of the library. "Theoretical advantages are 
(а) by dividing assignments each trustee’s burden will be lessened: tb) 
soon each trustee becomes familiar with certain aspects and problems of thc 
library's operation; and (c) each trustee will feel more definite respons; 
bility for something and therefore be more likely to give valuable assist 
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ance. But a trustee who familiarizes himself with details of personnel, 
buildings s and services is often tempted not to confine his interest and 

vities to policies based on adequate reports and recommendations which 
the librarian should make to the board, but is soon performing functions, 
or interfering in functions, which actually belong to the librarian. 

Jocckel* and the McDiarmids* recommend giving up standing com- 
mittees in favor of special committees to study special problems as thev 
arise, a current trend among boards of education and city councils2* A 
finance committee may be essential for a library having large endowment 
funds, And despite pros and cons, many librarians depend substantially on 
their executive committee, ie, a small working group of three or four, 
whatever its name, as counselors and confidants to whom they may resort 
every few days for discussion on innumerable routine problems which arise 
m any going concem. 

Some trustee, because he lias more time, or is closer at haud, or 15 ex- 
tremely interested and helpful, may be looked to more and more by the 
librarian to settle questions or give encouragement, outside and in advance 
ot his committee or board meeting, Unless this trustee's judgement, activi- 
ties, statements and decisions, which can hardly belp comunittmg. his 
colleagues to one position or action after another, are promptly reported 
to these colleagues and wholeheartedly backed by them, bad. relations 
within the board may result, influencing the board's attitude to the librar- 
lin. A board 25е cultivated too ardentiy is tempted to dip into man- 
agement and operation. Though individual trustees have no legal power, 
hundreds try to make decisions, issue instmictions and give out statements 
which have not been submitted to ar given full consideratian and decision 
by their own boards, They are often found working against their colleagues 
or interfering with the functions of the librarian, causing public or staff 
antagonisms, 





Where a committee or the board expressly authorizes a trustee to be 
a contact man with the librarian or outside groups, the pros and cons and 
actions taken on all matters should be reported back to the larger group. 
A committee should keep à memorandum o£ its own actions or recom- 
mendations, and have these approved at the next meeting of the whole 
board and included in the record of the board. 


At Board Meetings 


In carrying on its meetings, the board needs (1) an adequate set of biy- 
laws, which should distinguish between the functions of the librarian and 
the board; (2) a definite order of busmess, which should be listed in the 
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by-laws; and (3) an itemized agenda or docket of corrent business to be 
considered, Unprepared-for meetings waste time and discourage eficient 
members from coming. Good examples of bytaws and agenda are given 
m Marian. Winser's: Handbook, pp. 29-36. 

Usually the librarian prepares the docket, arranged according to the 
board's regular order of business, with a few lines of explanatory summary, 
and has pertinent data at hand as each item comes up. If he goes over these 
in advance with the president, the latter can estimate the time for each 
topic. In large libraries where much business is handled rapidly it is cus- 
torary for each trustee to receive a copy of the docket, sometimes in ad- 
vance. A good president and a good librarian see that meetings are 
harmonious and consequential? We discuss in Chapters 7 and 32 the 
financial statement needed, itemizing receipts and expenditures as budg- 
eted under six or eight major headings for the year, then for the current 
month, then for the portion of the year to date and finally the balance on 
hand to finish the fiscal year. 

The librarian is present at board meetings in nearly all libraries; in the 
majority of libraries he acts as secretary or assistant secretary. Even im a 
small library he can hardly operate the library if he does not attend and 
take part in what goes om. If he does not attend board meetings there must 
be either a misconception of the duties of the board, or such a lack of con- 
fidence in the librarian that he should be replaced. 


With so much said about policies, a new trustee may inquire: Just how 
do we go about formulating them? Sugrestions include: 


1. Perusing the references to “policies” and topic headings in Marian 
Winser’s Handhook,* looking up the index references in the present volume, 
and reading the policies issue of Public Library Reporter?! 

2. Formulating a priority list of what the trustees and librarian as of now 
consider the most debatahle ot most pressing questions of policy, especially 
for long-range planning in contrast to minor topics of the moment, and arriving 
at some conclusion, for example, the library's role in “adult education.” (See 
Chapter ],)*5 | 

3. Preparing written policy statements, ready for approval and publication, 
They save time, effort and money; give positive directives and clear definitions 
to the librarian; help build public support; clarify board-librarian relationships; 
aid review of practices from time to lime; aid in evaluation and reduce criticism 
by presenting carefully thought-out statements instcad of persona! opinions. 
Such statements have to be kept up-to-date, for every action of a board con- 
firms or modifies established policies, dr creates new ones. 


A variety of policy statements, ander numerous headings, are found in 
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‘White. Two statements prepared by librarini: Greenaway and Winslow 
were issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, in 1947 and m 
1954, res y" —in reality programs for financial, branch and staff ex- 
рл, details of which “the libranan is directed to develop and for- 
malize . . . for subsequent consideration and action by. this board." 











THE BOARD AND LEGAL PROBI 


Trustees logically concer themselves also with legal questions which 
crop up. Often they are aided by skilled services given by public-spirited 
lawyers or the board or in the community, or by the city attorney. There 
are compilations of library laws from all the states"! and most state com- 
missions furnish a printed summary of local library laws. Still not available 
isa badly needed case book or substantial discussion of the many legal 
реш that have actually faced libraries. Such questions may arise in 

ring sites, erecting buildings, contracting for services, contracting to 
join with other library units and in connection with personnel, damages of 
various. sorts, titles to property and rights to funds, interpretation ot 
changes of wills, etc. 





Various writers invariably place the trustees’ responsibility for financial 
support next in importance only to the selection of an efficient librarian, 
As new librarians are appointed at long intervals, on an average of perhaps 
iwelve years,"* this leaves fnances as the ever-present subject facing the 
trustees, calling for a sound sense o£ appraisal of needs, courage to ask and 
sometimes to demand fair support, and a vast resourcefulness to see that 
the library cause prevails in the competition among all publicly supported 
activities. Trustees need to explore other sources than real property taxes, 
such as Ohio's intangibles tax. Schick found library finances were discussed 
by boards far more than anything else, but unfortunately much of this was 
on which should be delegated to the treasurer, librarian or clerical 
йн, so that tlie trustees could work on debatable or unusual items. 

In practically all libraries the librarian either ts solely responsible for the 
prepanition of the budget or shares the responsibility with the board 
and/or a city agency. More details of budget preparation are discussed in 
Chapter 7, on finances, and in Chapter 6 of Winser. Trustees will hardly 
ignore the municipal government's general financial problems, such as the 
present total tax rate versus first-line new municipal obligations. But they 
are also arbiters of the fate of all the convictions, ambitions and everyday 
wishes of the entire library personnel, and through them the outcome of 
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reader demands. The obligation of the chief librarian and the staff to press 
for what the public asks in service is just as great as in the trustees’ obliga- 
tion to question and analyze it, And their mutual obligation in this respect 
is proportionally as great fora five-person as for a two hundred-person staff, 
and they are just as aware of the taxpayer's burden іп опе case as in thc 
other. 

The board's clear duty is to secure fair appropriations despite the in- 
evitable reasons put forth as to why a town or city is too poor to do fairly 
by its library; often the same city budgets provide For new cultural enter- 
prises of less value to the public but urged by powerful zealots." Many 
boards, not relishing the struggle with their "friends at city hall," imme- 
diately range themselves with the municipal officers in trying to avoid 
substantial budget increases, Worse yet, trustees have been appointed by 
mayors, city managers and councils with the definite purpose of assuring 
that the board will not inrportune fiscal officials for more money. 

A case book on public reactions to budget requests and bond issue proj- 
ects would afford inspiring examples of trustees whose conviction and re- 
sourcefulness have won their case, as by selection of the best persons to help 
present it, the marshaling of arguments, perhaps the use of graphic charts, 
anda keen determination to win despite competition from other quarters. 
(See references to bond campaigns, in Chapter 9.) 





Next to finances, in time consumed in board meetings and committees, 
is the subject of library personnel. We have already cited Munro's state 
ment that the most important of all trustee functions is the selection of a 
competent librarian, ‘This requires time, attention and great effort: 


Choosing a Head Librarian 
1. Prepare a set of qualifications or criteria, as in Chapter 5, putting leader- 
ship ability first. 


2. Appoint a screening committee to search the country, by letters, telephone, 
telegrams and advertisements, for outstanding candidates; and select two or 
tree to present to the whole board with carefully prepared. evaluation. 

3. After one or two notable new candidates have been discovered, consider 
whether someone in the system is equally qualified by real abilities, rather than 
by merely being on the scene, or long in service, or importimate directly or 
through pressure groups. A major responsibility of public boards is to resist 
pressure and insist on the highest standards. 

4. The committee's chief duty is to search until it finds two or three out- 
standing candidates and not simply to await letters or visits from applicants, 
In library work the best persons seldom apply—johs must seek. them. In the 
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1960's there arc several head librarianships vacant for ev applicant; good can- 
didates have their choice of libraries and a. few days’ delay when the. trustees 
ate inactive may mean losing the best person. 

5. All applications and the screening job should remain in the committees 
hands without interference from other trustees until the committee's recom- 
mendations are ready, and the preceding steps need to be taken within the 
space of a few days. 

6. While grades and credentials from library schools are of major significance, 
the evaluations from school placement officers cannot always be taken at face 
value, nor recommendations from friendly colleagues, Frank and detailed state 
ments from former employers and from dispassionate observers, ie., other out- 
standing librarians, as to specific qualities and accomplishments, arc more useful. 

7. Competent, trained librarians are seldom secking positions today; there 
15 i great dearth. [t is a delusion that a good librarian wishes to settle down 
into a secure berth; his chief interest is to develop some library to a high point 
of efficiency and then tackle a larger one, or one where conditions are more 
favorable; sometimes he makes such a change with no salary increase: 

8. Hunting far bargains is decidedly unprofitable; so is offering 2 poor salary. 
Hesitating to offer and advertise as high a salary as possible generally slows down 
the selecting process. 'l'he gceat majority af boards hasc to face boldly the prob- 
lem of getting a drastically increased salary provision for all their staff. Despite 
the shortage of trained librarians, libraries large enough to employ a full-time 
librarian should seek the appointment of only a trained head. 


When library budgets and salary funds are so difficult to attain, and 
positions Loo few to cover the multifold service of so many libraries, 
trustees and librarian should realize that each position means a substantial 
piece of work to be done ta serve the publie, and is to be filled only by 
the most competent person available, not simply within the present library 
staff but anywhere. Some libraries constantly improve themselves by wide, 
intensive search among the profession for outstanding persons, especially to 
fill positions of leadership. These matters are covered in the personnel 
chapters later. They are repeated here to make clear that employment in 
the library is something more than job holding, and that little considera- 
tion should be given to pressure from influential officials and citizens in 
favor of some person, either within the present staff or pining for a job, 
who does not have what it takes to make the library stronger than it was 
before. Since the depression there has been increasing mobility among 
librarians, and the trustees’ problem is to hold the good ones. 

In personnel matters, the board will evaluate and make decisions in 
cooperation and consultation with the librarian. [f staff meribers are en- 

utaged or permitted to bring their troubles to the heard, or to individual 
members of it, a dangerous situation results which may lead to resignations, 
confusion and upset morale of the whole staff. Yet often the board has to 
act as a court of resort in controversial situations. Where the librarian by 
poor management of personne] matters, by some arbitrary décision or 
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order or bv continued failure to secure fair salaries aud other benefits for 
the staff shows lis weakness as administrator, the individual. employee or 
some committee has an obvious right to bring the situation to the atten- 
tion of the full board, The intention and facts should first be submitted и“ 
the librarian, and if he is involved he should let the staff member 

his case first after asking a board committee to take up the matter. ee 
subterfuge or concealment by either librarian or board, as to all the facts 
that both should know, will be unfortunate. 

Such vital matters as salary scales, hours of employment, pensions and 
other benefits are normally analyzed and the facts put into shape for board 
consideration by the librarian, preferably aided by a committee from the 
staff. Pros and cons of the problem and of staff attitudes will thus be well 
understood before decisions are made. 

Today in most libraries appointments are made on recommendation of 
the librarian. It is he with whom the employee usually deals in coming to 
an agreement, even if the larger library has a personnel officer. The board, 
which commonly holds the legal authority to appoint, delegates the actual 
choice and judgment to the librarian, who is in the best position to know 
the needs and is expected to evaluate candidates carefully, presenting his 
considered recommendations with evidence for the board to consider for 
approval or disapproval, Often the board or a committee wishes to inter- 
vicw one or two candidates for important posts. 

A real handicap for trustees is insufficient knowledge of the detailed 
work of the departments. They can get some idea by seeing in operation 
the reference and informational services, the classifying and cataloging of 
books and services to children, and can ‘realize the essential, detailed and 

training and experience on which each: reader draws and which 
cannot be last or transferred with such impunity as can clerical experience. 

It may be hard for a successful department store owner to understand 
why among a staff of eight or ten tramed specialist assistants nio one is 
qualified to be promoted to a department headship, and an outsider must 
be appointed. Clerks can be transferred more easily from notions to kitch- 
enware or vice versa in a store than can an instructor in astronomy to head 
a college chemistry department, or an obstetrician to serve as a heart spe- 
cialist, ora children’s room assistant to manage a technical department in 
a library. Among the numerous small groups in specialized work, there 
may not be am assistant with the ability for staf and community leader- 
ship plus the desire for an exacting administrative position. 





THE BOARD AND BOOK SELECTION 


Often by statute, the board is officially responsible for book selection; it 
usually has a book committee, Only in small libraries, however, does the 


board give substantial attention to the usual of book selection; the 
more they delegate this to the library staff, the better for ail concerned. In 
large libraries even the librarian no longer attempts to decide on the ma- 
jority of tities chosen; department and branch heads do this, as discussed 
in Chapter 27. In medium-sized and smal] libraries the librarian takes most 
of the responsibility, drawing on book-and-reader knowledge of the staff. 

Voluminous recent writings have discussed the duty of the library to 
have controversial material on all timely subjects, to follow the liberal 
father than authoritarian trends in the community and to avoid and with- 
stand censomlip.? Wien questions and criticism arise, or may be ce 
pected and feared, those who do the actual selecting and recommending 
should consult with the librarian and board for advice and decision on how 
to uphold freedom of thought but-also to avoid controversy. Good admin- 
istration organizes the selection process to. foresee such cases, There is 
likely to be more rather than less of the fascist, orthodox and authoritarian 
spirit at large, and this problem will grow more acute. 

Library workers, in daily contact with the readers of the community and 
knowing their sentiments, need to weigh pros and cons carefully, and te- 
port them to the librarian, so thst when the librarian recommends an 
action to the board he will have a well-balanced overall view of the prin- 
ciples invalved, the criticisms against the book, and sound specific reasons 
why it should or should not be accepted. In- a sense he is interpreter and 
defender for the mass of actual library users who join neither side in con- 
troversies of this sort, but have strong views and should have chief con- 
sideration in the decision. He will be doing harm to the libraty if he takes 
ü doctrinaire attitude, whether liberal or conservative, courageous or timid, 
or fails to see that the inevitable publicity is well handled, or leads his 
trustees into a troublesome controversy wherein the library appears to be 
on the wrong side in the minds of the majority of the intelligent portion 
of the community, in the face of some noisy minority or pressure group. 
Many librarians who handled their part sensibly-and courageously have 
been overruled by trustees stampeded into bad decisions; trustees are more 
inclined than their staffs to be impressed by and give way to pressure 
groups, whereas general public opinion is often against these groups, 

The literature on library censorship often outlines sound principles, but 
it is understandably difficult to find discussion as to how individual cases 
were handled. As libraries become more active as centers for social and 
educational information on which better citizenship can be built, they will 
increasingly have to leave the sidelines and get into controversial areas. 
This viewpoint is the direct antithesis to the totalitarian philosophy in 
which many citizens are nurtured, 

But it is well for trustees to see that the board, the librarian, the staff, 
are not permitted to make themselves ar the library into a sounding board 





for any side of any subject. No matter what the intention, the public in- 
evitably personalizes its library largely on the basis of the staff members it 
mects and the library officers, including board members, whose views it 
hears or reads about in the newspapers, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF THE LIBRARY BOARD 


Though public relations rate high among trustee interests, unquestion- 
ably trustees would gladly do much more for the public relations af most 
libraries if librarians would suggest the two-way communication that 
libriry and community need to have with each other, and the part cach 
trustee can play. Regrettably, some librarians and trustees fear and distrust 
public opinion about administrative, financial and policy aspects of the 
library. The suggestion that board meetings he reported in the local paper 
lias been passed off by many boards as “too hot to handle”; they echo 
Aleander Hamilton's “The People, Sir, is a Great Beast." It is a demo- 
cratic principle that public and readers” opinion should be recognized. 
Everything which affects the library being of public concern, the commu- 
nity can be made enthusiastically favomble to the library, if it so deserves. 
True, it is more comfortable for boards and librarians to run things all by 
themselves, If library boards regard participation in library affairs by staff, 
by readers, by citizen groups such as Friends of the Library as an infringe- 
ment of their rights, then of course democratic administration must fail: 
the community is not deluded into considering that such a library is a 
democratic institution. 

Many library trustees and librarians, instead of being acquainted with 
real public opinion, i.e. of all classes and interests, are in fact limited by 
personal acquaintance and preference within a small bisiness, professional, 
social, cultural circle. Surely the staff reports to the librarian, and a good 
librarian passes on to his board, as much information as possible as tn 
public opinion and criticism from all sources, as well as gratifying 
compliments. 

Some specific suggestions for trustees are: Speeches on library topics, 
after careful preparation in consultation with the librarian and the whole 
board, at public meetings and forums, especially on. finance, salary and 
policy matters, on building and extension programs. Board studies, with 
librarian or staff committee, on library equipment, building problems, 
matters involving additional funds, and Whrary salary levels and scales; 
Planned solicitation of gifts, of special or notable materials, or of. funds 
to buy them. Contacts, in consultation with the librarian, with organiza- 
tions or leaders with whom trustees are acquainted, for furthering library 
relations with these outside channels, as discussed in Chapter 9. 
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THE BOARD'S EVALUATIVE FUNCTION 


Appraisal of its library is the fourth prime function of the beard: Not 
many would agree with a trustee that assnmvey by competent outsiders 
would be "3 great reflection on this board,” though the librarian had urged 
it because needs were so pressing, This president claimed that the library 
was one of the very best in the country, Perhaps an alert board ready to 
look facts in the face can become aware by random inquiry and observation 
whether its librarian, staff and services are good, mediocre or poor, But 
seldom can they tell themselves why, or prove their beliefs, 

"The obligation to perform at least this superficial self-evaluation scems 
obvious. Unless the board understands the factors, can weigh pros and 
cons, has some measuring sticks, it is in poor position to know what sort af 
a library it is running. Its lack of information about its own library may be 
starting. and dismaying to the librarian and staff it employs. 

Suggestions ‘to gain some background and perspective whereby to judge 
and weigh values and recommendations made to and by 3 board would be: 


|. Setting aside some time in which to go through the library carefully, with 
the librarian or a qualified colleague to explain what's what, and to inquire into 
the organization and the work of each assistant in a smaller library or at least 
the leaders in a larger one, and to learn what cach department or branch is doing 
im building its materials and serving the readers. The staff should be informed 
that the trustees are not looking into the status of individuals, but into the 
methods, services and workings of the library. Showing trustees the follow- 
through, the tools used, on a reference question while the reader awaits the 
result often proves the first revelation of what a library does. 

2 Reading two A.L.A. publications— Winser's Handhook,5 and Public Li- 
brary Service: a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards, and its supple- 
ment Costs of Public Library Service in 1959.7 "These and Chapter 8 of the 
present book, on statistics, standards and measurements, give trustees a basis 
for evaluating many aspects of their library's operation. 

3. Visiting a few selected meritorious libraries of similar size or a little larger, 
attending trustees’ sessions at state and regional library conferences; discussing 
matters with other trustees one may encounter, seek out or correspond with; 
and analyzing reports and statistics from similar communities, often available 
in library magazines or through the state commission. 

+. Raising questions at board meetings, and requesting factual reports by 
the librarian, preferably ín writing, on major questions of development and on 
details of operation. Pertinent data and graphs may be called for, and the board 
should have all facts even when unfavorable. It may consider a subject so special- 
ized or technical or involving so much expense that it will appoint д temporaty 
committee to inquire further, in terms of costs amd results, and the fair propor- 
tion between different aspects of the service. 


Criteria by various surveyors of publie library situations indicate that a 
common factor m the good or poor status of a library is the board's con- 
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stant interest in the element of measurement as to: (3) what the public is 
getting for its money; (b) what each staff member is paid for services 
rendered and for his talents; (¢) whether the library is moving ahead or 
standing still in its total circulation, its adult nonfiction circulation, its 
children's services and the volume and quality of its reference service; (d) 
the degree to which the library is looked upon by the community and by 
individual citizens as a constant daily impetus to constructive thinking and 
activity, and to good citizenship, measurable in part by the attention given 
tie library in local or nearby newspapers; and (e) the community's concem 
with and devotion to "the things of the mind,” which the board has a basic 
responsibility to promote. 


A TRIBUTE IS DUE TO THOSE TRUSTEES 


Who have a deep conviction of the power of books, reading, study, the 
use of up-to-date information. 

Who have the coumge, patience, persuasion and resolution to take the 
initiative and see that the library is fairly supported and attains its goals. 

Who withstand pressure that would inflict unsound and harmful ideas, 
decisions and personnel on the board, on the library and its staff, and 
therefore on its services to the taxpavers. | 

Wlio have the vision to review and assess, periodically, what the library is 
doing and plans to do, in the light of current concepts and progress else- 
where. 

Who resist the temptation to self-satisfaction and. inertia, 

Who place active, time-giving service to the library as their real motive 
for taking and holding membership on the board, above any thought of 
prestige. 

The A. L. A, and several state associations now recognize, by annual 
Trustee Awards, the appreciation which librarians and their communities 
feel for these services to the public, 


For background reading, the books by. Winser,* Garceau* and the McDiarmid ate 
especially recommended. Shaffer" discusses actual problem-cases, and White™ gives the 
text oF numerous policy statements. Houle's book™ covers boards of various types of 
organization and has many practical ideas. The A. L. A. booklet Public Library Service! 
t5 full of specific statements on all aspects of library principles, 


1. Carleton B. Joeckel. Government of the American Pubtie Library. 373 p. 1935. 


Univ, of Chicago Press. p. 77-262. 
2, F. Patrick Henry, see footnote 28 below, p. 48.49, 54. 
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3, Morton Kroll ed, Pacific Northwest Libesry Association | | 
Project Reports, v. I: Tha Public Libraries of tha Fests Nortewest. 48] p. 1060. Usi 
of Washington Pres Chapter 7, p. 134-231. An objective political scientist frankly 
tutvess mummers library boards and. their operation. 

34. Marian Manley Winser. A Handbook for Library Trustees. 2nd ed, rev, and enl. 
181 p. 1959, Bowker. $5. 
ee eee Tic Public Libor Se Polen Poen db 1949. Colum- 

niv. 

6 Ermit W, md John McDiarmid, Adminiitration of the American Public Library. 
250 p. 1943. Univ. of Illinois Pres. 

7. Publix Library Service, a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards. 74 p. 
A. L. A. 1956. Also ifs supplement, Costs of. Publio. Library Service. 1959, 75e. Pre- 








9 Kenneth К. Shaffer Twenty-fve Cases in. Executive-Trustee Relationships in Pub- 
lic Libraries. 187 p. 1960. Shoe String Press, Hamden, Conn, $4.50, Discussion of actual 
situations, € budget cuts, replacement and choice of directons, inclusion ín civil ev 
ice, mmrveys, tnechanicá ашу, trustees amd city officials, a bequest. fine money 
„stolen, ete. Decidedly study, See also the valuable chapter by Harold L. Hamill, 

“Executive-Boatd Relations in Public Libraries,” in Ernest J. Reese; ed. Current Trends 
in Library Administration, Library Trends, v. 7, no. 5. Jan. 1959. p. 155-397. 

10, Garceatt. of. cit. p. 55. 

IL William B_ Munro, Municipal Administration. 1934. Macmillan, p. 464. 

12. Rese Vainitcin and Marian Maap, State Standurds for Public (Libraries, 8S p. 
U. S, Office of Education. Bulletin 1960, no, 2, 35£, 

13. Garceau. of». cit. p. 105. 

14. foeckel. op. cit. p. 237. 

15. E L. Schick; "Mr. Librarian, Your "Trustee," Library Journal. 73: 1721-1723. 
Dec. 1, 1948. 

15, Edward A. Wight and Leon Liddell. Connecticut Library Survey, Conn, State 
Dept. of Education. 149 p, 1948. 

17, Garcean. op. cit. p. 96. 

18. John C. Almack. The School Bosrd Member. p. 19. 

19. Aubrey Milum. "Pressure Groups and the Library: Symposium.” Southeastern Li- 
brariat, 7: 50-51, Summer 1957, 

20. Jocckel, ox. cit. p. 259-260. 

21. McDiarmids. of. cit. p. 31. 

22, See ako "Dangers in. Committee Organization," in Charles H. Wilson. "School 





Board Organization as a Process.” American School Bowrd Journal. 120:27-28. April 
1950, | 
ES Сут О, Houle. Tho Effective Boord. 174 р. 1950. Association Freee; 53.50. 
ahittents to good procediires. 


24, Ruth M. White, ed. Public Library Policies — General and Specific. (Public ц. 
brary Reporter. No. 9.) 109.9. 1960. A. L. A. $2.50. Detailed statements from 184 
libraries. See also footnotes for Chapter 2. 

25. Cyril O. Houle. “The Responsibility of Library Trustees for Adult Education.” 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 40: 431-435. Nov. 1946. Reprinted by A. L. A, in 1958. 

26. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Staff Reporter, Feb, 1, 1947. Aud Amy Winslow. 
Reaching Toward Objectives, 1954-1959, TU p. mimeo. Nov. 15, 1954. Sse alo mmm 
of Newark (N. J.) policy statement, Library Journal. April 1, 1947. p. 518. Also Аве 
ican Association of Schoo] Administraters and National School Boards Association. 
Written Policies for School Boards, 28 p, 1955, National Education Association, 
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тне С а э! Мин мауы 2d ed. 1247 p. 1943. A; L. A. $10. 

asset their most important legislation since this appeared. No plans 

ker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information, includes a sum- 

Jeral legislation on libraries. 

Kaiser, ed. Legal Aspects of Library Administration. Library Trends. v. 

; April 1958, "The mast extensive. discussion. available. Abo Chapter 9 of 
Winser's Handbook. op. cit. Alo. F. Patrick Henry, Public Library Law and. Adminis- 
tration fn California . . . Selected Problems, 83 p. 1958, Univ. of California, Bureau 
of Pobli¢ Administration. $2. (1959 Legislative Problems No. 3,) Reviewed in Library 
Quarterly. Oct. 1959. Also Warren Tracy. The Public. Library and the Courts, Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis. Univ, of Chicago Library School. p. 1954. Also The Teacher ond 
the Law. 90 p. 1959, N, E. A. Research Division, Washington, $1. Analyzes nimer: 
ous cases on personnel matters, many of which parallel library situations, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library still has available a 1942 list of 13 citations on condemmnation suits. 

29. Alice I. Bryan. The Public Librarian. 474 p. 1952. Columbia Univ, Press. р. o4 
“174 year for the professional group." This may not hold for head librarian 
preient specded-up demands, Selected Statistics of Public Libraries . . . Fort Ware 
Public Library. 1959. For 124 cities of over 100,000 population shows an average in: 
БОЕСУ ЧЕ ШЕРИНЕНИН: 31,2 3608. 

30. Fredetick Weeeman. “How Much ts Enough? Public Library Budgets in an 
MALE E DO. ned 82: 2073-2076. Sept. 15, 1957, Good statement of 
trustee obligation to push actively for V 

31, Harold J, Rath, “The Library Beard Berd. Choose a Liberian.” Minois: Librariog. 
42: 344-397. Jume 1960. 

32, Kenneth R. Shaffer. Twenty-five Short Cases in. Library Persennel. Administration. 
135:p. 1959. Shoe String Press. $3.50. Each case involves the Ubrarian’s ability to weigh 
various factors leading to decisions and actions consonant with the library's welfare 
aud morale, and of interest to. trustees. 

33. The White pamphlet on Policy Statements, note 24 above, is expecially good 
on book selection, For articles on censorship, ses also the array of references in Ње 
cumulated coment issues of Library Literature, Also Robert Leigh's Publie Library in 
the U.S, 272 p, 1949. Columbia Univ, Press. The subject is discussed further m Chap- 
ter 27, below, on the book collection, 
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The Librarian’ (Director) 


The libmrian is engaged in one of the most varied, interesting and 
socially useful professions, While the board of trustees is the legal entity, 
responsible to taxpayers and community for the library's welfare, it is the 
librarian who is chosen and paid to carry out the delegated responsibility, 
to see that everything about the library flourishes, He 1s emploved primarily 
to direct an institution of surpassing social value and one which can 
strengthen the intellectual life of every citizen. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Most librarians are overburdened with administrative. detail, while at 
the same time few adequately cover the real administrative functions out- 
lined in Chapter 3: formulating overall objectives and policies; planning: 
determining the organizational framework; making major decisions, in- 
cluding those on personnel; supervising the "middle-management" heads, 
and seeing that they carry out well the responsibilities delegated to them; 
balancing and coordinating all the workers and activities into a smoothly 
operating whole; and evaluating what is going on. 


Å Public Librarian's Activities 


The variety of a librarian’s usual activities suggests that as the library 
grows larger he should seek positions and salaries for competent colleagues 
to whom he will delegate important aspects of the work. But he cannot 
avoid the final overhead decisions and the initiative which alone assure 
good results in each of the following: | 

* "The context usually makes clear whether the. word "librarian" in this book refers 
to the trained library stafl in general or to their chief or director. In small and medinm- 
size libraries the titles “head librarian,” “chief librarian,” “director” seem to many 
somewhat s¢lfimportant; heads of many libranes prefer the connotations of the simpler 
tithe, “librarian,” 
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1. Dírecting an €pucarioxat r«sriTUTION whose mtliience reaches potentuilly 
into every home, organization and plice of occupation, and mito the lives of old 
and young, that they may profit by the use of hooks for information, recreation 
and inspiration: Making books and similar materials add to the thinkmg power 
and intelligence of the people, and emphusizing tose services and materials 
which will encourage cach citizen: to study, understand and assert himself on 
current issucs: 

2. Envisioning: the whole coseusrrr as awaiting fullest service; equally con- 
comed and in contact with its industrial, business, labor, civic; social, recrea- 
tional, cultural and religions groups, to see that the library organization knows 
and serves them all, especially with reference and informational inaterials, in- 
chiding encouragement for their own. programs, space for. discussion. meetings 
and audio-visual materials which do not duplicate those available locally. 

3. Aclively CoorERATINC with THE SCHOOLS and other agencies to improve 
the methods of teaching of mkAniwG, "furst of the three R's," to persons 
of all ages and abilities, as basic to the learning and thinking processes on which 
the progress and happiness of cach citizen. depend. Working understandingly 
with local schools and colleges m all matters of mutual concem. 

4. CoorEeRATINC wirn THE TRUSTEES who officially constitute the library 
organization, secing that each takes some active responsibility for the general 
policies and adequate public support of the library, especially when pressure 
for public funds calls for courageous and aggressive action by librarian and 
trustees. 

S: Ås head ofa MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT (in fact if not by law) coopemting 
with. progressive: municipal leaders m plans, projects and procedures, either di- 
rectly or through the trustees. | 

6. MasAcING A FUHLIC BUSINESS in which buildings, equipment and all ex- 
penditures for books and materials, but especially for salunes, are scrutinized 
with a view to securing full returns to the public, in an efficient and economical 
fashion: evaluating ideas, formulating plans and policies and making decisions, 
objectively and soundly. 

7. Operating a prsrarsterron system of materials, ideas and information 
aimed to reach the largest miimber of people with the greutest number of worthy, 
useful, stimulating books, including the specialized amd less frequently used 
books and nonbook materials of worth and significance which need to be avuil- 
able, 

8. Oncasmuxc tlie units of service and the staff therefor laying out and di- 
viding their activities, delegating and clarifying responsibilities and. authority, 
and modifying the organization to advantage when opportunity arises; seeking 
simplicity in overhead, and avoiding bureaucracy and empire building. | 

9. Starrinc with the most able colleagues—department heads, professional 
and clerical assistants, pages, part-time and: building employees, with regard 
primarily to the good of the service, and seeing that vacancies are filled by better 
persons whenever possible. BN | 

10. Discovering, encouraging and DEVELOPING STAFF mitiative, knowledge 
and ability and securing fully adequate and fairly graded compensation and 
recognition with due regard to each individual's contribution te the library's 





Il. Surravianic and ойе the adininistrative METHODS 2nd supervisory 
sertis of cach department, ind. the routines of its work, to encourage the de- 
partment head to see that the various essential records and processes are sim 
plified to a minimum, and arranged to climinate unessential, paperwork, waste 
motion and delays, and that no staf member shall be doing regularly any por- 
tion of the work which a less highly paid member can do as well. 

12. Observing the semvica received by the public at each department and 
distributing - point, and arranging for recurrent tests and cheeks on it, to be 
certain that tlie materials, the methods and the spirit of the service shall be the 
most complete, prompt and күн possible, to the public which pays the bills. 

13. Drawing upon the best information and judgment within and without 
the community to select a stock of poors xn wATERIALS adequate to the needs 
and appropriate to the cotistunt changes in public demand, and developing 
within the staf that thorough | of books and their values which will 
make the book collection cffectively useful to the whole community, 

14. By constant forethought attempting to see that the library discovers and 
кас ТИК ПОП crrzEN, old or young including persons not yet 

complish some definite purpose in any worthy field where 
study of printed аан and other library materials will help, 

15. Keeping. the lic informed, and strengthening Punic RELATIONS, 
through constant, dedi and varied forms of punticrry on the work of 
the library a3 un institution, the services and materials which cach citizen can 
obtain from it, and its policies and problems, frecly and frankly reported. 

g himself through constant challenge of his own viewpoints 
and зе, расно and general reading. and a sympathetic interest in 
SCHOLARSHIF in general made teal by an avocation of research in- some field. 

17. COMpATTING INSTITUTIONAL INERTIA In the community and inside the 
Нрону, working for sound, constroctive change, finding ways to overcom poblic 

difference to social problems, but refraining from. “library Pus and 
um permitting the library, xoi any representative, to. become a sounding 
board for any controversial attitude. 


Obviously, the librarian in the smaller as in the larger library has a great 
variety of responsibilities. He must walk the tightrope of keeping his own 
various functions in proper balance and proportion, not letting any one 
outrun or lag behind the others. If he enjoys it, he transmits his own confi- 
dence to his colleagues and encourages them to share with him the satis- 
factions as well as the problems. of pushing the library ahead. 























THE LIBRARIAN AS SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER 





The librarian is first of all an. administrator of a. public service and à 
community educational institution. He is paid to be a manager, and this 
transcends two other aspects of his work, frequently discussed in library 
literature: “Is the librarian a scholar or a technician?" His training and 
experience should have inculcated a sympathetic respect for scholarly. in- 
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terests and habits, and substantial reading and acquaintance with books, 
but also familiarity with library services and methods.’ His personal inter- 
ests in these respects are inevitably reflected in the quality of his 
üdministrition, — 

But with all his delegating, it is he who is the director, the key man, the 
chic planner, the decider, organizer, supervisor and measurer of what goes 
en and how much it costs the taxpayer, he is the builder of the book col- 
lection and the services to the community; he must see that whoever is in 
charge of personne! is building a stronger, not a weaker staff; and he is the 
one who ties things together at the top, who ties his library into the lite 
of his town or city and into the flow of civic and national progress. A good 
librarian does not merely keep the library rumning; day by day he sees that 
every qae of it grows more effective than. before, through his ideals, 
watchfulness, planning, management and appraisal. 

If all to whom work is delegated were to carry out their assignments 
with complete efficiency, perhaps the librarian would have little to do. 
There never was such a librarian, nor any such group of 100 percenters. So 
the librarian can never delegate his own share of supervision. He has to see 


that those to whom he delegates responsibility carry it out effectively, or 


wherein they fall short, and what to do about it. He is and must be the 
supervisor-inchief, even when as is sometimes suggested an additional 
person may be brought in as a supersupervisor to 1ake up for his own 
lack of supervisory capacity and that of some of his department heads, This 
introduces two heads or guides or instruction givers for each department, 
The remedy is more likely to be the development of supervisory ability by 
department heads, branch librarians and all those who, because they are 
in charge of others, should logically exercise it, of al} the librarian, If 
he simply hus not the capability to develop it, he should step aside. 

Florence Nightingale, whom one might not think of primarily as an 
administrator, has said: “To be ‘in charge’ ix certamly not only to cary 
out the proper measures yourself but to see that everyone else does so too. 
It is neither to do everything yourself, nor to appoint a number of people 
to each duty, but to ensure that each docs that duty to which he is ap- 
pointed."? This is the esence of supervision, discussed further in 
Chapter 16. 

A librarian has to be a teacher, alsa, though some librarians are irked 
when they realize that in business and public administration this has long 
been evident. It is not enough for members of a staff to acquire skill and 
character by the slow process of absorption, they proht most by planned 
training. Not only does the libranan by his example give the cue for 
action and behavior and set the pattern for methods and performance, he 
has also to see that he is training and developing people while he is manag- 
ing them. He teaches them the purpose and value of their work, how to 
work together, how to find short cuts, how to serve the public better, how 


aay eee 


to meet and mise the level of reader interests and how to improve the status 
of the library as a community facility and an educational enterprise. 





Though intimately involved in the familiar circle of library staff, services, 
methods and thinking. the librarian is at the center also of liis community, 
and of influences from the world without. The foregoing list of a librarian’s 
duties may be restudied in the light of several main influences which play 
upon his daily thinking and work, diagrammed us follows: 





library and with the direction of his staff. The staff of the library as a 





»Toup; its collective attitudes and opinions, inevitably and rightly mflnences 
administrative thinking, policies and decisions, just as the trustees and 
librarian influence the staff's. Each staff member is also an individual, 
worthy of the libmrian’s thought medcpendent of library duties, So he 
must like to work with people such as his colleagues within. the. library 
organization and be interested in helpful contacts with them to profit by 
their ideas? He will report and interpret to his stalf the decisions of the 
trustees and their study of current problems and show his lovalty to the 
board, In several large libraries trustee actions are reported in the staff 
bulletin. Conversely he will report staff attitudes to the board. He should 








be willing to mect issues with colleagues whom he calls by their first names, 
and be willing to face, persist in and stmggle for ideils and principles 
rather than retreat into compromises or lethargy. His own attitudes as to 
class distinctions within the library such as, professional! and clerical, affect 
the staff's attitudes, for any such distinction rightly brings reactions from 
minority groups. A good librarian and good department heads will man 
public service points at times so.as to give other workers scheduled there a 
chance to attend staff meetings; by so doing they can also get a worthwhile 
view of the services ta readers and make their administrative thinking more 


The Patrons' Influence 


"Though the librarian works inside his walls, intimately involved in the 
familiar circle of library services, methods and thinking, he cannot forget 
the mental picture of the population he serves, represented by the ruled 
square in the preceding diagram. His frame-of reference 15 the limits of the 
area served by the library. There is the crowd of present library users, the 
procession of individual patrons, old and young, and their ideas, suggestions 
and responses to library services, regulations and publicity. They constitute 
3 court of judgment as.to how well the library is being run and therefore 
on the librarian's work. Suggestions and criticisms should be welcomed, 
To the extent that the librarian is aware of this, encourages the flow of 
patron reaction, and takes advantage of it im his planning, he shows him: 
self a good or poor administrator. 


Influence of Non-Users of the Library 


But then there is tlie great crowd of inen and women who do not yet use 
the library, and the various groups and organizations hardly aware of the 
library but offering channels for greater service, some of them, at least 
occasionally, bring pressure to bear on him, In the diagram above, these 
library non-users, sometimes the majority of the adult citizens, fill up all 
the remaining space inside the square. Their charactenstics, their reactions 
to the library's proffers of service, their very status as non-users must in- 
evitally be of concern to the librarian. 

A librarian who enjoys human nature and who lms any imagination finds 
pleasure in standing on a busy sidewalk, looking into the faces of the pass- 
ing crowd, trying to see into their thoughts and attitudes, He gets a picture 
of his city by looking at it from the top of the highest building and seeing 
its physical character and its major elements, These are not sentimental 
gestures but sources for insight into community service. 

- This throng of non-users should have a far greater influence on librarian, 
trustee and staff thinking than we have been able to find reported. Signifi- 
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a library planning has to move outward from the library's walls toward 
the community it should serve. This need not take the form of being “a 
comuiusiity leader” or even an adult education leader; the profitable extent 
of a librarian’s persona) involvement in this is debatable. Direct promotion 
of the library's major service program may easily absorb more time and 
activity than he:can give. In any case his endeavors should not be slanted 
toward any one element of the population he serves, or toward any one 
subject field, or any one activity of the library, or toward some pasticular 
viewpoint of cure-all for which, unless he takes care, he may become 


symbol.. 





In this diagram of the commmnnity scene the trustees are the libranian’s 
immediate employers and. directors, his critical but sympathetie counselors 
and supporters: Ashe reports and is responsible to them they can never be 
far from his thoughts. But trustees, library, libranan and staff are part of 
mimicipal government, with ethical and social obligations to local city 
officials, whether or not the library is technically subject to municipal con- 
trol. The librarian's own attitudes and philosophy as to his community's 
government and politics are certain to influence and be influenced by those 
of his trustees and staff, and these attitudes should be cooperative ancl 
understanding. Aloofness from and ignorance of current local situations 
does not often build library progress; rather it is a weakness, as pointed out 
by Joeckel, the McDiarmids, and Garceau. The public library should serve 
as reference center for municipal departments where there is no municipal 
reference library. In. recent years, particular attention has been given to 
strengthening librarian-municipality relationships.* 

In a democracy, schools and libraries thrive on public participation and 
criticism, and the librarian has to be prepared for this, believe in it and 
not run away from it; The politician is interested in getting in and staying 
in, in short-term plans and results and in quick public approval. The li- 
brarian will see which of the library's purposes, plans, services and accom: 
plishments can coincide with those of city officials. He can call their 
attention to recent reports and articles, such as are indexed in Public Affairs 
Information Service, on their current problems. He needs to make them 
proud of the library, like other departments, instead of critical or in- 
different. 

The librarian, with his trostees, will support moves toward “ritional 
urbanism,” including planning, zoning, civic centers, mass transit, better 

parking, sound housing, redevelopment of hlighted areas and other pro- 
grams of current civic improvement; Officials who guide progress in these 
directions are not charged with the responsibility to see that reading and 
library service are made more effective in the local community; that is the 
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library board's and librarian's function. The library is important enough to 
have its own place in the sun, and library officers will sce that along with 
other worthy civic objectives the library's welfare is in the forefront and 
does not trail behind. “Administrative oficials must shoulder respotisibili- 
Hes of a political character. The idea of . . . divinely favored beings at the 
helm of governmental departments is in conflict with the realities, . . . 
Public administration does not operate in a political void." No one knows 
this better than school superintendents and librarians. The question is how 
to cooperate and be friendly without compromising principles, and how to 
avoid pressure actions contrary to the welfare of the library and its patrons. 
Much of this is tied to the library’s steady program of public relations 
whereby the community, including its politically minded officials, is led to 
understand and respect what the library is trying to do. 


From the World of Ideas 


The diagram indicates that the library is the connector between local 
citizens on the one hand and on the other hand the world of intellectual 
activity, the flow of ideas as reported in print and the developments: ín 
education, in the cultural fields and in social, civic and economic affairs. 
This large order need not be panilyzing; some headway can be made if the 
librarian and his colleagues try to be aware of what is going on outside their 
walls, as discussed under the next heading, and translate it into library 
service. But above this is what many consider a fundamental objective: 
to manage the library so as to mise the intellectual level and activity of the 
community, ‘To do this he must give it constant attention, 


THE LIBRARIAN'S DAILY WORK 


It cannot be assumed that if the librarian's work is studied, planned and 
simplihed he will then be doing mostly what he should do, and not doing 
what others should do or what need not be done at all. But some headway 
to that end will be made. The smaller the library and the fewer the work- 
ers, the greater the variety of work for each, the greater the proportion of 
routine detail the librarian must handle, and the less opportrmity for some 
important general administrative work such as planning, outside contacts 
and promotion. At least a rough división and arrangement of work is 
worth attempting, though it will be upset by unexpected interruptions 
largely inflicted from outside, especially by callers who insist on seeing the 
librarian, by telephone calls and by the demanding profusion of outside 
meetings and conferences. How can the librarian schedule the following? 
Planning and decisions on policy, activities, methods, rules, etc. Confer- 
ences with trustees. Considering reports from staff. Interviews with depart- 
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ment and branch heads and assistants. Personnel interviews with candidates 
for employment, Interviews with readers in regard to services, gift materials, 
suggestions, etc. Interviews with outsiders on internal matters, new shely- 
ing or equipment, supplies, etc. Dictating correspondence. And frequent 
visits to see. what goes on inside the whole library. 

This is a day-filling group of activities in any library, large or small; each 
item is important. But thinking, planning and deciding get squeezed into 
nothingness in many libraries. Incessant time-stealing telephone calls in- 
terrupt everything. And time has to be found for outside visits and confer- 
ences Which keep the library in active working relations with its community. 

IF there is any time left, there is professional and job reading, i.e, new 
books and periodical articles on library work, on education and administr- 
tive method; activity in professional organizations, usually as a member of 
some committee and involving considemble time and work; and attention 
to new books being published. How shall he keep up his ability to rate the 
quality, the review evaluations and the usefulness of a considerable number 
of books? What becomes of his own cultural activity, such as general read- 
ing, attending art, musical, dramatic, science, local history programs? The 
librarian like most other persons has to cover these on his personal out-of- 
hours time, the difficulty being that most librarians work more than a 
forty-hour week and are “on the go" an additional ten to twenty hours on 
matters related to the library's progress. But a majority of successful husi- 
ness executives, too, work from fve to twenty-five hours a week overtime, 
much of it at home." 


Aids to Covering More Ground 


To accomplish much himself, the librarian has to develop the abilities of 
others. He invites, leads and instructs others to do as much as possible of 
what he might wish to do and could do well, but for which he ought not to 
give the time, This subject, including participation and delegation, is dis- 
enssed in Chapter б, för the same principles apply in the work of depart- 
ment heads and others. 

In many libraries more than half the things a key executive does could 
be done by his assistants. Budgeting a librarians time without analyzing his 
whole organization of duties and helpers does little good; the problem is to 
save his time by devices which others find successtul. Besides those dis- 
cussed in Chapters 6, on management, and 11, on work simplification, one 
may consider the following: 

I. Locate the librarían's office away from the main entrance, to reduce the 
number of visitors: those who have important. errands will reach it. 

7. Have the office well lighted and quiet. (except perhaps for secretary. ar 
typist with noiseless typewriter). 

3. In any library of 50,000 population an independent inside telephone sys- 
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temi with three or four stations is almost essential (as discussed in Chapter 11), 
especially if thi children's room and jánitor are not on the main floor. | 

4. (Get donc im the quieter hours, perhaps before 10:30 A.s, the work which 
needs concentration without interruption. If necessary have a. "retreat," to e- 
cape interruptions. 

5. The greatest time-savers are getting rid of what doesn’t nocd to be done, 
and delegating as much as possible of what is left. Answer as few letters as 
possible; route most of them to colleagues, Routine letters may often be an- 
swered by forms, or by a few words given the typist with the original letter, 
ERA yon Nena 

: cttul, intelligent secretary or assistant can absorb many incoming 
phone calls and can be trained to give the message in shorter form to the librar, 
iam, She cm take care of many visitors with a smile, without their having to see 
the librarian, send some of them to the department where their question can be 
better answered, and interrupt an interview so that it will seem evident to the 

_ 7. Have as few conferences as possible; list the subjects to be taken up; see 
tat those who were to have data ready are prepared; invite only those directly 
concerned, the fewer the better and quicker; start and stop on time: keep dis- 
cussion to the pomt; adjourn when things meander; assign follow-ups to specific 
people; and dictate a brief summary of decisions, so all will understand the same 

lings as to the results. 

8. Any library of 20,000 population or more should consider the purchase 
of dictating equipment {sce Chapter 11). Next to the telephone, this is: the 
greatest time-sayer, one can dictate whenever convenient whether a typist is 
available or not; and a stenographer is not needed. 





The potential of a first-class secretary should be considered and devel- 
oped rather than assigning to an assistant librarian an v duties which a good 
secretary can handle well. Advertisements in state library bulletins some- 
times call for an "assistant librarian" when the job description in fact calls 
for clerical work abilities. 


The Secretary 

Secretarial or typing help in the smaller library has to be considered as 
to organization and expense, Often it has to be combined with something 
else, e.g., ordering, accounts, registration, ete, But the librarian should in- 
sist on enough of it to prevent his having to do his own typing in any 
library of over 15,000 population. This means expense, but it is justified 
expense; it saves even more valuable time. A great amount of time-consum- 
tary; it pavs to develop one by instruction, encouragement and delegation of 






sponsibility, A. secretary's value is controlled by her chiefs ability to 
spitalize on her skills: Delegation of the highest and most interesting type 
of work she can handle is 4 main source of job satisfaction.’ Consideration 
for her feelings, giving credit for good work, showing confidence, keeping 
her informed of what is going on and what may come up during the day, 
explaining things so she will feel she understands, seeing that her work flow 


is Kept fairly cven and doesn't pile up at 5 ra, amd letting her help 


answer letters, plan her chief's schedule, and remind him of appointments 
and of what is expected next—these make successful and happy secretaries. 

Locate the secretary or typist at a desk next to the libranans or just 
outside his office to intercept visitors and. in mmy cases answer their 
questions. At a desk opposite or at right angles to the librarian's, she can 
answer telephone calls and dispose of many herself, get out letters and 
phone around the library for materials or information he needs. This saves 
iim the time of stepping outside to ask her, or waiting to get someone on 
the phone. These hwo time wasters, unessential callers and telephoning, 
can be drastically cut by a competent on-the-scene secretary. The staff 
should be informed of the responsibilities of the librarian's secretary so 
they may feel free to consult her on appropriate matters. 

In dictating, formulate answers, outline maim points and ideas, and have 
needed data on hand before startmg; cut intemuptions by deferring visitors 
and phone-calls during dictation periods; give instructions as to carbon 
copies, routing, deadline, etc. To avoid later questions, concentrate оп 
thinking throngh what 1s to be. said; have. the typist or secretary answer all 
the letters she can, and get others to do letters pertaining to their work if 
they can; get correspondence signed and out of the way before the typist’s 
day is supposed to end. 







1L» 


A Business Manager? 

Although some librarians can command better-paying positions in busi- 
mess, there are laymen who imagine that librarians have little business or 
managerial ability. In any large library there is a volume of fiscal routine, 
purchasing and other activity which belongs in what is sometimes called a 
library's "business office," as discussed in Chapter 32. A competent head- 
ship for this office work is a justifiable budget item, 

The title "business manager" sometimes has misleading connotations: 
the librarian, who makes the decisions on staff, budget and expenditures, 
is the manager of all aspects of the library's operation. If someone else is 
brought in as a "manager," is he to make decisions in fiscal routines? In 
efficiency methods? In purchasing materials? In personnel matters? In 
making and interpreting cost studies? In preparing the budget? 

Each of these topics is itself a specialty; seldom is an outsider qualified 
in them all, nor does he know library operation well enough to interpret 
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DOES к to apply what he knows. If the librarian is running the 
library, he is the one to measure the significance of facts and figures and 
apply them to library planning and decisions. If he is not running the 
library efficiently, he should be replaced. The double authority implied by 
the word "manager" may lead to conflict, as it has in many school systems. 
If budget ideas and apportionments are to be decided by someone else, the 
librarian has lost control of the institution. In one library such an official, 
with direct access to the board, was later made librarian for a term ¢ 

which the once outstanding library slowly deteriorated so badly that it 
affected the morale of neighboring libraries. 

An assistant in charge of these matters, subject to instructions from, 
reporting to and clearing policies with the librarian, is a logical and highly 
useful lieutenant. If the librarian has competent help for personnel, fiscal, 
office and purchasing routines, and for making specialized studies in meth- 
ods and costs, as he should have in-other aspects of the work, then the 
logical circle of abilities will be properly coordinated under one direction. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Before discussing the tole o£ assistant libririan as the Librarian's chief 
aide, we describe next the qualifications of the librarian, which are so 
greatly involved in librarian-assistant librarian relations. 

The varied activities, the desirable background of education and train- 
ing, and the community relationships described above, make it clear that 
the choice of a competent librarian is not solved by appointing a job 
hunter, or necessarily by promotiug someone in the local library and pre- 
sumably experienced, The library's clientele and the taxpayers have a right 
to expect that the choice of a library head will involve an energetic search 
for tlie person best qualified. He must fully understand the responsibilities 
and have the abilities to meet them with distinction. 

An able librarian or department head can draw a library, a department 
ora branch up out of the doldrums, out of a state of despair, and m a few 
years or even months, can fm it into a highly efficient agency for good, 
where staff and public are enthusiastic. And under a poor librarian or head 
it can fall apart, its best personnel leave in disuppointmeat and Frustration, 
its public services deteriorate, its staff and morale sink down again into a 
dull mediocrity. Qualifications which make the difference include the 





Ability in Leadership 
A leader needs convictions as to library functions and programs and the 
ability to convince the library staff, the trustees, local government and the 
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community that the program is worthy and sound. ‘This motivates and 
inspires teamwork, devotion and morale in a common cause, and is marked 
also by a feeling that the leader has stability, "Dynamic leadership is re 
flected in the drive and esprit de corps of the Oneness conversely, aim 
group that suffers long periods of uninspired direction is certain to run 
down—not only physically but spiritually."* 

That a librarian as a leader must be a domineering and c compelling per 
sonality, wielding personal power and forcing others to his will, owing to 
so-called ascendency traits, is an outmoded conception; such traits militate 
against the better leadership of today, which calls for the talent to en- 
courage and develop group initiative, and to organize the ideas and experi- 
ence of ene's colleagues, Such leadership is not marked by quick decisions 
and snap judgments on a succession of crises, but by careful study and by 
xdvance thinking and planning that foresee and prevent unfavorable situa. 
tions from arising, ¢.z., who shall replace a department head if one resigns 
ют retires? It calls for penetrating analysis and synthesis built on the ideas 
of others, Every librarian inherits some tough personne! cases; by looking 
ahead he may avoid creating any himself. 


This starts with a real interest in and appreciation of cach individual, 
but depends on clear and frank appraisal and good judgment in appoint- 
ment and promotion. It involves constant effort to keep posted on the 
abilities and accomplishments of each worker, without favoritism. A suc- 
cessful librarian will not always delegate the initiative in discovering or the 
decisions 1n choosing personnel, especially in the upper. positions. Most 
library heads have a wide acquaintance with notable possible candidates, 
both personally or by inquiries ‘among other librarians who themselves are 
good judges of ability, The personality, philosophy and attainments of 
those who take key positions as his colleagues are more important to a good 
librarian than almost any other element in his work, and he will control 
their selection by being certain that he has considered the best candidates. 


Initiative and Resourcefulness 


No one can supply the deficiencies of the librarian in comprehending 
needs, planning ahead, finding ways to get things in motion, surmownting 
difficulties and getting results. “One major aspect of an executive's job is 
the accomplishing of things which faint hearts and timid souls declare to 
be impossible." Keeping everything on an even keel involves logical think- 
ing and an open mund, lo separate proposals into their essential parts, 
evaluate them and create a consistent organization and set of activities, 
simply and economically conceived, with foresight as to probable costs. 


Getting Along with People 

Without this quality any librarian: is almost certain to fail, for he has 
to deal all day with a variety of persons inside and outside the library. А! 
times he is a teacher to lis staff. If the word helpfulness is put here, it may 
transfer the attention of the librarian to what le can do to help others 
with their projects or problems, instead of being overbearing, on the de- 
fensive, suspicious, unsympathetic or devoting too much attention to 
himself and his own ideas. Approachability goes with friendliness and help- 
fulness and is a great asset, but this does not mean familiarity, or consum- 
ing time in pointless conversations. ЇЇ does mean frank and friendly 
criticism and suggestions which a good librarian freely but tactfully ex- 
presses to his close professional associates. 


Faith and Conviction 


Enthusiasm, buoyancy m the face of difhculties and. disappaimtments, 
plivsical stamina, conviction as to the outcome, tireless persistence la pet 
results, emotional resiliency, a. degree of calimness and. poise, frankness and 
firmness with tact and patience, some measure of consistency in ideas and 
decisions, and above all the courage to decide to undertake and to persist 
until accomplishment—these are characteristics of a good librarian, though 
anly a pamgon has them all. Each libranan approaches his work with his 
own individual background of viewpoint and experience; no two librarians 
will ever manage a given library in the same way. One of the assets and 
attractions of library work is that so many actual and potential librarians 
are blessed with many or most of these qualities; but the demand for such 
persons is always greater than the supply, 


When Qualifications Are Ignored 


Misconceptions of the libranan’s qualifications lave led to disastrous 
results, Because librarians are supposedly “bookish” it has been imagined 
that they can hardly be good managers of other persons and their work, of 
affairs and of finds, So a new untrained person, who knows nothing of the 
methods and organization of a public or college library, is appointed on the 
ground that he has been a “businessman” or has had experience in what 
sceni a fairly similar line'^ such as an unsuccessful school principal, a 
newspaper editor, a retired postmaster, a professor who uses the library a 
great deal or one who knows and works better with the faculty than the 
outgoing college librarun.! 

In public and college libraries such. anomalous leadership and. direction 
liave thrown the library off the main line in its public services, owing to 
distorted notions; subjected it to political pressure so that staff and morale 
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have deteriorated; stimulated unessential new activities, expensive new 
paperwork and positions and general disregard of economy. It has antagon- 
ized first-class professional workers within the library who, if they could, 
have departed one by one, leaving a mediocre, unhappy staff and poor 
services. Few such unfortunate appointments have benebitted their libraries, 
As the mayor of a large city admitted, “Mr. X is a prominent lawyer; 
he’s considered quite a scholar and bookman. When he pressured us for a 
judgeship, we knew we couldn't make him a judge but we thought he 
would makea good librarian. He has handled people all his life and we 
E thought he could tun that library.” Outcome, a community up 
rising against this librarian, who was not a librarian, with petitions, public 
hearings, a campaign, followed by changes in the library board and a new 
trained capable director, who got things rolling again. 











To serve as an assistant librarian is a privilege, especially if one's chief ts 
considerate and efficient, If he is also a scholar, an educator, a leader and 
. his assistant librarian can serve a long term with real enjoyment, 
for with such a chief lie will be conscious each day that he is developing 
his own effectiveness, If his chief is of small calibre, suspicious, self-socking, 
inefficient or uninspired, life will be tough enough to stiffen his character, 
and he will observe administrative methods as they are and reflect on how 
they might be, and gather mich experience when the call comes {оа 
librarianship. 

No adequate study seems available as to the functions of this important 
position, The status of a Man Friday to the librarian is more frankly ex- 
pressed by the title assistant fo the librarian, and in such a case the job 

iptioR or tlie letters and. conversation of the librarian before the ap- 
pointment is made should make it clear that what he actually wants is 
someone who will do his leg work, be at his beck and call, get wp reports 
and studies on administrative matters, and make himself Sentry useful 
to the librarian, an important position in itself. 

Assuming fulltime service, most applicants for the assistant. librarian 
position expect to be what the term implies—a sharer of the librarian's ad- 
ministrative work, in which certain administrative functions will be dele. 
gated with authority tà make decisions, plus special pieces of administrative 
work assigned to be finished and reported to the librarian. As the two 
pesons work closely together, often in adjoining rooms, and as the assistant 
librarian i5 generally vounger and less experienced, or if older has been 

aver for lack of the qualities required for a head librarianship, this 
осоЕ of authority and the degree to which the librarian shall interfere, 
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make suggestions, take the initiative or take the matter out of the assistant 
librarian's hands is a delicate one, involving the self-respect of both and 
depending on their sensitive reactions to inevitable daily give and take." 

‘An assistant librarian or an assistant to the librarian should not be called 
routines and minor contacts and interruptions. The assistant librarian 
should be a formulator of ideas. He is often assigned or delegated such 
duties as: 


|. Personnel work, recruiting, interviews, recommendations up to the point 
of decision. Depending on: the size of the library and. trustee functions, he may 
appoint directly to clerical and custodial posts, or he may screen professionals 
ready for interview and appointment by the librarian, or for recommendation 
by the librarian to the board. On many administrative matters even the libranan 
has to get trustee approval before acting; the assistant librarian need not feel 
aggrieved if he cannot be completely responsible. For the librarian із the person 
held responsible by board and community for what everyone in the library does, 

2. Study of problems, including the gathering of data; research and formulat- 
ing recommendations for decision, The assistant librarian or an assistant to the 
librarian, with training and the perspective of successful ideas and performance 
can make himself a dependable administrative aide. 

3. General supervision of one of the inajor aspects of the library service, such 
as the adult circulation and reference departments of a larger library, or all the 
book selection and preparatory processes, or all the branch and extension work, 
or the central library's public departments. This means not merely the operation 
of any one department, but relieving the librarian of part of his administrative 
and supervisory work, i.e., reducing lus span of control, as noted in Chapter 10, 
on organization. [n other words, several department heads report to the fint 
assistant instead of to the librarian. A few very large libraries, not covered in 
this book, have two assistant librarians, each himdling large segments of the 
librarian's work. 

4. More frequently the assistant librarian gives half or considerable time as 
an actual department head and assists the librarian in the remainder. In one 
sense this is am economy device but it may be sensible in libraries up to the 
75,000 population class, which may not be justified in paying a full-titne assist- 
ant librarian's salary. Partly because of these variations in administrative work, 
and in ability of performance, tbe assistant librarian’s salary suffers from con- 
flicting viewpoints. It seems fair that it should be close to that of the librarian. 
This is complicated in cases where he must spend half time as a department 
head. for he may be penalized because not all his time goes to higher admin- 
istrative work. 

5, An assistant Wbrarian generally is in charge of the library im the absence 
of the librarian; represents the librarian at meetings and in various connections 
inside and outside; confers with his chief on matters of policy and gives thought 
іо the libratian’s problems and points of view; notifies him of developments 
affecting morale, public opinion and individual staff problems, initiates and 
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suggests ideas that will help in any aspect of the work, prepares reports based 
on data gathered by him, 2s to changes in methods, new services, proposals, ete 
[see "Completed Staff Work" m Chapter G); acts as liaison between stai and 
librarian to whatever degree ihe libratian wishes or permits; and presents to all 
concemed a strict uianimity with the librarian, so he may be in fact an assistant, 
iti viewpoint, purpose and sympathies—3 loyal lieutenant. When mutual respect 
and loyalty evaporate, the assistant will wish to seek another post. 


The head of a smaller library, moving up to be first assistant in a larger 
one, may fnd it irksome to subordinate his own former “premiership” and 
support the ideas and decisions af another person. who, he soon realizes, 
has numerous weaknesses. In considering such a position, one needs to 
question and know definitely its scope and authority, and to judge how опе 
will get along in daily contacts and adjustments with the new chief. It is 
seldom wise to appoint a first assistant with any commitment or intimation 
that he may someday succeed to the throne; too many unforeseen factors 
make succession an unhappy gamble, liable to embarrassments. and 
frustrations. 

In smaller libraries someone Jong on the staff often. serves as first as- 
sistant, to be called on when the librarian is absent and to serve in his place 
in vangus capacities, but not as to decisions, planning and leadership. A 
sensible librarian with an able first assistant, especially one fairly young 
and ambitious, should help him develop administrative ability as fully and 
as rapidly as possible. No librarian ever profited by holding someone back, 
nor derived much pleasure from wondering whether he himself would be 
overtaken and eclipsed, A good librarian Ands great satisfaction if he can 
develop and encourage younger persons, perhaps as department heads and 
assistant librarians, to go out to larger positions and salaries than his own. 

Under almost any assignment of work, a good assistant can serve as 
bridge between the librarian and the departments. As a discreet, com- 
siderate additional supervisor and observer of the whole internal working 
of the Hbrary, he can make himself a substantial helper to all concerned, 
rather than trying to further iis own personal ambitions and attract at- 
tention to liis importance and abilitv. The word assist is the key word in 
both titles: assistant librarian and assistant to the librarian; it is a word 
full of meaning. 





For objectives by which to shape hi course, the librarian may profitably read Wil: 
liam S, Learned. The Amoenicatt Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge 69 p 
Harcourt. 1924, op. For administrative ideas me the four books heading the list К 
referenoes for Chapter 3, the ten books heading the list for Chapter 6, and Part 3 of 
White, item § below. Also, Charles К. Adrian. Governing Urban America. 2nd ed. 508 
p: 1961, McGraw-Hill. $7.50. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Some Management Methods 


Whoever licads a library, department, branch or unit of work, becomes 
perforce a leader, manager and instructor of others, Since he lias to organize 
activities into soundly related parts, he should have a say in the choice of 
personnel. He is the overall supervisor. He has to plan, direct and get re- 
sults. He needs to understand and strengthen his own management meth- 
ods and abilities. 

Numerous aspects of administration are discussed in other chapters. 
Here we consider such underlying methods of management as getting 
things done by working with and through others, planning, formulating 
ideas, policies and decisions and delegating duties and authority Dele- 
gation is partly a matter of organization and its follow-up, but it is tied to 
the development of executive ability. And both delegation and executive 
development are influenced by the overhead conviction that staff participa 
tion is vital to planning and operating. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION 


Industrial, business, public and library administration reflect a growing 
nationwide realization that any enterprise will be more productive for all 
concerned if the work, the ideas and the status of exch worker ate treated 
with respect. Surveys show that beyond salaries and job security, workers 
crave recognition for what they contribute to an enterprise. ‘They like to 
know what the problems are; they like the sense of belonging; they can 
help find solutions. 

Participation is particularly appropriate in librarianship as a source of 
morale and of ideas and as a management method. If realistic it can become 
a powerful constructive influence on every staff member; it affects every 
library user.!! Cooperation in doing springs from participation in planning 
and decision making, and management includes both: planning and doing. 
Participation is not a gesture. Trustees and librarian must be participation- 
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minded, ie, open-minded, objective, receptive to the ideas of others, not 
convinced of their own all-sufiicient wisdom, not resentful of frankness or 
criticism. Participation falls fat, down the line, unless all those in charge 
believe in and promote it. 


The Library Administrative Circle* 







Reader reoction 
Improving 
Promotion 
5 


Whoever is in charge of any library operation has to sec that. continual atten- 
tion is given to each element, In. section 5, for example, if those engaged in 
public services are not being supervised (in section 4) and are not improving 
the service, then whoever is responsible for scrutiny an measurement in section 
6 has to discover the lag and have it rectified. 

*(Adapted from US, Amy, Civilian Personnel Pamphlet, 41 D. 1957. p. 12.] 


But many librarians “cannot take it^; they neither seek nor wish to have 
ideas from their colleagues, because of false pride, fear of "letting loose a 
hornet's nest," as one phrased it, or aversion to the thought that the 
general run of assistants can have valuable ideas, even more initiative than 
the head himself and more resourcefulness in working out new ways to 
new goals. In business and industry, stock ownership encourages cach em- 
ployee's realization that his own welfare is tied up with the company's. In 
library work this commercia! incentive 19 missing. But when changes are to 
be made, tlie reactions and cooperation of a staff are greatly improved by 
their knowing what it is all about and sharing in decisions. 

This does not mean that the staff is to run the library, or that some 
vociferous proponent can build pressure on librarian or trustees to follow a 
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course against their judgment. “Bottom-up” management," having every- 
one from the anes the staff upward understand and take part in what 
goes on, does not mean turning responsibility upside down. Good partici 
pation is a matter of Integrating the goals and viewpoints of the staff with 
those which promote the library's welfare. The librarian and departmen! 
heads get paid for carrying, not abdicating, the responsibility for adminis. 
tmtive leadership and judgment, for decisions and results. The better the 
leadership, the freer, franker and more widespread are suggestion, discus- 
sion and constructive criticism from all hands, and the keener is staff 
realization that everything is being considered with a view only to the 
public interest, 









Some Limits on Participation 


Participation can go beyond common sense. Library users in cities of any 
size who arrive on Saturday afternoons.or on a downtown or neighborhood 
shopping tught, readv to look up their reference reading, and find the doors 
open are pratihed that library officials have not acceded to selfish pressure 
for schedules which the staff but not the public may. prefer, The librarian 
or department head who sincerely intends to share administrative problems 
with his staff and to benefit by their counsel] will approach this in a gradual, 
natural; unheralded manner. He will not assign others to spend time for- 
mulating policies and practices unless he feels that something wil be pro- 
duced which he can accept, and he must retam a final veto: He will nat 
imagine it to be democratic management when: he ratihes 4 majority vote 
of. staff ar department heads for decisions of major consequence which he 
thinks mistaken. [t is a specious idea that there can be “one big happy 
family," that the director or department head is m a popularity contest, 
where all try to get along without facing constructive disagreement, prob- 
lem solving and occasional conflict, and let the library drift.* 


Communicating Library Information to the Staff 


Participation starts by acquainting cach employee with the library's life 
and progress, and with his own job and status. He should write out and 
hand in some of his questions and problems in getting oriented. Even the 
small library needs a few pages of facts about itself. Current problems will 
be explained to all the staff by straightforward reporting, questions and 
discussion at staff meetings, and by seeing that the staff knows details and 
masons for new mles and procedures before the public is informed, and be- 
fore they are posted on the bulletin board. 

The “grapevine” method of passing on gossip and misinformation indi- 
cates that heads need to give ont correct information on topics that work- 
ers are most curious about. Good communication 19 sincere, friendly, frank, 
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continuous day-to-day interchange of information. Tt docs not need elabo- 
rate systems and channels, though the librarian does have to be sure that 
excliange of information is going on.'° 


Help from a Few or All? 


The stream of literature and a National Association of Suggestion 
Systems, with booming membership, reflect a growing practice of making 
awards to employees for helpful ideas leading to improvements and savings. 
A few metropolitan libraries have consistent suggestion systems, Some li- 
braries frequently ask everyone to write a top suggestion and send it to the 
department head or librarian in a sealed envelope; they offer a $5 or $10 
prize cach month and a substantial reward each year for the most usable 
and important ones, with staff or public recognition of them. All sugges- 
lions, even fantastic ones. are acknowledged, appreciated amd carefully 
considered and the originator personally gets some indication of the prog- 
ress of outcome of the idea, Suggestions should not disappear into a void. 

These staff suggestions may concern detailed routines and methods їп 
one’s own department or work, how to improve personal relations with 
individual readers, how to interpret the library to readers and to the public 
at large, or policies, principles and projects for bettering the library and its 
service, or matters of organization and administration." 

An open-minded staff committee can. put suggestions into shape, tike 
them up with heads concerned, get some decision ot report, and satisfy the 
suggestor. If the decision ts negative, the reasons should be explained. 


The Chief's Attention to Suggestions 


A staff quickly measures administrative cordiality to new ideas. Does the 
librarian or department head have an open door but a closed mind? Confi- 
dence and enthusiasm mount when it is discovered that the chicf is not 
too busy, but interested in details, knows what is going on, understands the 
value of a suggestion and does something about it. Within a department, 
suggestions may have consequences to the individual, maybe resentment 
and opposition from the head, and strained relationships. The librarrin's 
task is to develop department heads; their task is to build the administrative 
interest of assistants, until all place the improvement of their department 
above personal pride and sensitiveness, He needs also to be the coordinator, 
gatherer-up and information spreader between departments, to avoid con- 
fusion and cross purposes. 


Recognition 


Psychologists and specialists in industrial relations are well aware that 
morale thrives on appreciation and on favorable comment for good work. 


хей large libraries send sions letters of Pid and еліне some 
give a cash award or honorable mention for special accomplishments, 
notable examples of good work or new methods used, not overlooking 
clerical and mechanical work such as mending, binding, typing, as well as 
boaklists, cataloging, reference work and book selection. Staff recognition 
has to be handled with care and tact, but it need not be neglected even in 
the small library; a few words of commendation take a moment and no 

“machinery.” ‘Trained workers wish an opportunity to do something in- 
teresting on their own. In a 1957 study of 20,000 scientists the five top 
factors in “psychic income” were: interest potential of the work, manage- 
ment integrity, opportunity to discover and do creative work, opportunity 
to move up and caliber of supervision.” 





Staff member may easily misunderstand library affuirs—finunemg, con- 
tro! exercised hy board, librarian and department head, the responsibility 
of each assistant to help build up the library's efficient service. A good staff 
manual is important.'* So is the well-planned meeting of the whole staff, 
ie, alf who can be released at one time, as is usual in probably three-fourths 
of the libraries of any size. Even a small staf can hardly have good com- 
munication without planned staff meetings. For a librarian with a small 
staff of six or eight to confer only with his first assistant hardly fills the bill, 
Pressure for time is one problem. Some library buildings are so arranged 
that meetings are held first thing in the morning, in or within view of the 
circulation room; the few readers who arrive so early arc taken care of while 
discussion proceeds, 

Time costs can be justified with a carefully planned program, preliminary 
work assigned and ready, each item thoroughly prepared. questions forma- 
lated, data gathered, a substantial presentation of alternative solutions 
ready from someone, a good leader to guide and. encourage discussion and 
keep to the point, definite results expected and insisted an, restraint on the 
loquacious and impractical who irk their colleagues, encouragement for 
the quiet and retiring and for new assistants with fresh and often worth. 
while viewpoints, a brief summary of what the meeting accomplished; and 
a follow-up after the meeting with individuals who can give fuller and 
franker: response, especially on- policy matters. [f per-hour salary cost, for 
time consumed by each participant at staff mectings and conferences, is 
counted up, the total may be staggering. One library, population. 150,000, 
found four thousand hours spent annually, equivalent to two man years, 
Are the measurable results worthwhile? The library in question cut down 
on its meetings. 

A good staff meeting means well-enided discussion of administrative 
problems and roles of general concem (procedures in individual depart- 
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ments will first be threshed out therein); staff problems, salary and other 
matters of status; and problems and policies of the library itself. Summaries 
of debatable questions and what other libraries are doing about them and 
of recommendations from staff committees lend substance and variety. 
What does the staff wish to know about or to complain about? Specifics, 
including unwelcome facts and ideas, are better than generalities. 

The librarian in a few minutes can talk about problems and policies 
uppermost in his own thinking, such as the budget, the history of present 
situations on which there seems misunderstanding, his hopes and dreams 
for the library. He will not monopolize or dominate the mectmg, may at- 
tend for only part of the time, and will not evade matters of individual 
personal concern to the assistants. Many staff meetings are planned, chaired 
and run by a staff committee, but they may need guidance. Chapter 15 
discusses departmental meetings. 


Staff committees às a device for putting everyone to work, ostensibly for 
the common good of staff and library, can easily become a nuisance, absorb- 
ing hours on trivialities, But efficient committees can get at and digest pros 
and cons of problems, can put things into shape for department heads", 
librarians and sometimes trustees' consideration; can discuss. make recom- 
mendations, sometimes decide and take action, because members are 
chosen to get results. But the committee function is an advisory one, to help 
the head make tip his mind, not to make It up for him? 

What about the few always chosen for important assignments, and the 
others who never get on à committee? There is no good way out; need 
there be a poor one? Committees can multiply, to cover staff sociability, 
handling and simplifying staff gifts, and routine matters, Persons with 
administrative aptitude to analyze, study and prepare material may work 
on tougher assigninents. Preparation of staff or departmental instruction 
manuals, job-instruction sheets for special procedures, any formulation of 
detail call for wide sharing of work; the unnoticed then often make the 
best contributions. 


Advisory Groups 
Even in 3 small staff, librarians and. department heads draw valuable 


counsel from a few colleagues who, like themselves, are responsible for 
executive thinking and decisions in their own fields, and can approach 
problems practically, with some thought as to costs, necessity, public 
opinion, staff reactions and better service. Two or three with useful view- 
points and judgment, with conscience and courage to disagree with the 
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‘chief, can formulate ideas and decisions. They need tact and discretion in 
evaluating candidates and threshing out personnel difficulties. 


Stall L апу ti 


Any staff of more than twenty-five will benefit from an organization 
guided and controlled by the staff itself, to accomplish purposes affecting 
staff status and welfare. Some librarians and trustees resent this idea on 
the illogical ground that they themselves are thinking of and achieving all 
the benefits the staff should expect. Their per-capita budgets and salary 
scales usually belie this. A staff association is justified even when its clear 
objective is to agitate courageously and create pressure to compel its own 
library officials to wake up and remedy bad conditions. It need not content 
itself with toute activities, eg. committees on social affairs, on. staff 
gifts and sick visits, on welcoming new recruits, and mere expressions of 
sentiment on crucial issues. Instead it should make salary surveys, handle 
Joan funds and encourage frank expression of staff opinion. 

In larger cities the staff union, affiliated with national organizations, may 
be the only recourse despite sentiment among professional librarians that 
they want no connection with any outside union. Orman found in 194, 
cu "550 librarians spake"*! as to librarians unionizing, that 32 per cent 
said Yes and 61 per cent said No. But as the McDiarmids justly com- 
mented, "It is a dubious answer to the question to say that organized union 
activity is incompatible with a profession, if the economic status . . , re- 
mains indefinitely and hopelesslv law."** 

fore librarians and boards than will admit it need à strong, determined, 
unionized, outside-affiliated group to drive them to rectify economic short- 
comings.?* A staff association dominated by high-minded workers primarily 
interested in the mstitution and its service is naturally favored by officers 
and staffs. Butit needs to And ways und means to secure fair salaries and 
conditions for its members, even when librarian and trustees wish it would 


keep quiet. 
GETTING THINGS DONE THROUGH OTHERS 


Administration is largely a matter of working with and getting results 
through trustees, public officials, community groups and leaders, but pri- 
marily through every staff member. Ideas, policies, {но decisions and 
directions primarily involve personal relationships. An adaptation to librar- 
ianship of a summary of ideas from many successful business and industrial 
leaders may be useful.“ 


1. A real Teader convinced of the sonndness of his ideas and. program will 
make u staff wish to follow his policies and program, rather than forcing the 
ideas through by the “hard sell" method. 

2. Motives and attitudes of each individual staff member are the main tools 
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the executive uses; these need wppreciative continuous study. Security is the 
main drive in people. They respond when they and their work are recognized 
as important, Commendation may spur one person to new heights while it may 
only inflate another, who perhaps will respond to constructive criticism; a third 
may wilt onder criticism. A good executive hunts for the factor that makes each 
worker tick. He also looks into backgrounds of personal history and home life 
that create negative attitudes, ‘Tactful drawing-out of subordinates can reveal 
invaluable guidance informahon. 

3. Be a good listener. The fastest way to discover assistants" motives, reac- 
tions, worries, personalities, touchy points and pet prides is to encourage them 
to talk and to ask questions, with assurance their confidences will not be re- 
vealed. It takes someone's time to plan and to draw people out. Both are essen- 
Hal to the executive job. 

4. Criticize or reprove constructively. Get all the facts and go over the secem- 
ingly pertinent ones with the colleague and see if he agrees about thc difficulty, 
encoumging him to suggest a constructive course of action. Better to criticize 
methods than motives, preferably preceding the criticism by mentioning some 
good quality or picce of work; 

`5. Criticize in private, a rule broken every day in hundreds of organizations. 
Reprimands before others cause humiliation and resentment, instead of a desire 
to do better. Any negative remark to o subordinate head with members of his 
department present undermines his authority and morale. 

6, Commend in public. Sincere commendation, carefully expressed, has mul- 
tiple impact, especially if others hear it. It raises one's standing and selfcon- 
fidence and helps develop abilitics among those who will later be executives. 
The person praised should be the one who deserves it, but others involved 
should get recognition also. Playing up the positive and constructive aspects 
of the work beats negative and critical attitudes, It makes everyone happier, 

7. Being considerate helps build a strong, hard-working, loyal executive team, 
À good head is courteous to his staff, puts himself in their place before making 
decisions affecting them, realizes they have tough problems of their own, both 
job and personal, He gets more cífective work by respecting his colleagues’ pride, 
personality and self-réspect as assets. He gives them a chance to do things on 
their own. | 

8. Taking credit for oneself that belongs to another destroys initiative and 
willingness to take responsibility. Giving proper recognition for doing the job 
brings the executive credit for building an abie staf. | 

9. Overbearmg domination throws a wet blanket on all hands and breeds 
yes men. A dominant executive and subordinates with initiative do mot get 
along; the best will get out. Driving people is never as resultful as eager co- 
operation with a leader. The able executive thinks of his staff as working with 
him, not for him. 

10. Shaw interest in and appreciation of the other person, Be buman. Not 
all people are warmheurted, but an executive can warm his relations with his 
staff. 

11. Wishes made known by suggestions or requests get better results than 
otders or commands. If you find that only orders will work, relationships need 
mending. 
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12. In making requests or giving instructions, explain the reasons, people like 
to know not only what they're doing, but why, as discussed in this chapter 
under "Staff Participation" and in Chapter 15, on - 

13, The head sets the staff's style and attitudes. If irregular in his habits, 
late for appointments, careless about facts, bored in attitude, they will be too, 
EE geal mse phen ob Aran phe i 

14, Consistent One who flies off the handle and sets off fire- 
works Aids оса into thelr shells; Өй who куне ИД ii talo 
tion, mood Е manner bewilders them. “Unsettling” was the adjective one 
staff applied to its chief. A staff wholeheartedly follows the leader whose course 
is steady, but purposeful and resultful, and whose reactions are predictable. 

15. Make it cvident that you have confidence in assistants and expect them 
to do their best; they tend to perform accordingly. 

16. Admit errors in actions and ideas. No junior expects his chief to be in 
ӨШИ борун ө: ке еи Бе ае Ба wrons-4f tot io bflent 
Pairmets and honesty are prime executive assets, If one’s mistakes are analyzed 
and not defended, they may lead to improvement in decisions, in methods and 


17. People cany oüt best their own ideas, feeling a personal responsibility to 
prove then workable. Sometimes the seeds of aan ean be planted in the minds 
of others, and will be carried out as their own. 

18. Care in what one says and in how one say: it will avoid misunderstanding 
and hurt feelings, even In seemingly chance remarks. For an invportant talk with 
3 colleague plan in advance what you're going to say, choosing the words with 
care, What ithe lead says has special impact. An unintended inflection of the 
voier, careless choice of words, thoughtless remarks perhaps in jest, by-passing a 
subject a subordinate has brought up, may breed misunderstanding, frustration 
and insecurity. 

19. Moderate grousing, in small doses, serves a3 a safety valve. Most persons, 
even under good conditions, do more or less grousing. But bad-tempered, con- 
Hinual, personal griping has to be looked into and the cause corrected. 

20.. Head librarians can give their assistants goals, a sense of direction, some 
thing to strive for and to achieve. They need to know where they're going, what 
they're doing and why, to plan their course intelligently and work efficiently. A 
good assistant is not satisfied with routine unless he clearly understanils the rela- 
tion between his day-to-day work and his larger goals. 

21, Let your people know where they stand as to strengths and weaknesses, 
and performance. Periodic ratings of assistants are most effective when discussed 
with them in frank, carefully prepared individual interviews, to bolster weak 

nts and clear up misunderstandings. This calls for fairness, frankness and 
ndness. 











What planning is there to be done in a library? The librarian, the depart- 
ment or branch head has to plan almost everything listed in the table of 
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contents of this book, its application to his particular library, including the 
coverage and handling of his-own job, even his day's work. The librarian is 
the library's or department's chief planner; though his staff helps him plan, 
Be trustees have to approve his plans, And public officials help put the 
‘into effect by ratifying budget appropriations therefor. 
The head who has been several years in his position may ask himself е 
same questions as one newly arrived to take over a library or department he 

has never seen. What is good and bad, weak and strong, about the present 
situation in the department or the library, its financing, housing, organiza- 
tion, staff, services, morale, costs? He is looking things over m a general 
way to appraise them, but with a view to doing something about them. He 
will ask his staff for much pertinent information. Before he takes action, he 
will have decided on a priority as to what is needed, what should be done, 
by whom and how. The ideal or patter of what he thinks should be is 
formulated in his mind, unconsciously but surely, by his background of 
knowledge and convictions. Executive thinking is built also on the daily 
changing mental picture of what goes on in his library, in libraries else- 
liis in his community and in the world of ideas, and very definitely on 
what his colleagues think. He cannot take too narrow a view of internal 
details as they are and have been, nor decide on some plan in a vacuum. 
Administrative planning is either thought out carefully in its larger relation- 
ships, or it will be approached piece by piece to meet some special situation, 
but incompletely and often inconsistently as to the whole. 

The head of a library, a branch or a department has to look upon plan- 
ning as his own particular duty and keep some time for it. But when? In- 
evitably he has to do much of it in his off-duty time. 





Problem Solving 


Most planning falls into three categories: (a) immediate problems 
brought to the head by others for solution; (b). those which he as a good 
leader and supervisor should be aware of, whether or not anyone else is; and 
(c) looking ahead. All three require that he keep himself constantly in- 
formed on developments. He can keep a list of problems that press for 
settlement, and. refer to it every few days to get something cleared up.** 

But planning also implies thinking on a level higher than details, rüles 
or metliods, Planning is the executive's basic job and routmes should not 
absorb so much time as to prevent adequate planning, which among other 
steps includes: 


|. Foreseeing and preparing for new situations likely to arise, and seeing that 
the right things and not the wrong things happen. For example, how to prepare 
in advance for the sudden Joss of a strong department head or assistant. 

2, Seeing that the library, the trustees, the librarian and staff, do not get 
ptished around, but that the library has a program worked out and that it shall 
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pesi despite external and internal lag and pressures, for example, that essential 
nches are built: but not unessential oncs demanded by noisy groups. 

3. Identifying a problem, defining and limiting its covcrage, while discovering 
more ind morc of its component elements and its consequences. 

4, Calling on the help of ane or a few colleagues best qualified on the matter 
at hand, for frequent conference to analyze the problem or proposal and its parts, 
and to outline a detailed course of action. 

2 Seeing to it that planning is not so weak, long drawn out, or aims at such 
perfection, that nothing important gets done. 


Policy and Program Planning 

Frequently developments and discussion about a problem lead to a state- 
ment of policy, which is most effective in. written form and is a commit- 
ment to some guiding overall plan or principle. Librarian and department 
head need to express and explain, as at staff meetings, the ideals, objec- 
tives and philosophy which underlie the library or department program or 
plan of action. Policies provide the broad framework or preamble for such 
a program, Policy and plan succeed better if they are worked out together; 
otherwise in execution discrepancies may soon develop unexpectedly? 
Inquiry in various quarters, including A. L. A. Headquarters Library, and 
Library Literature, produced only three or four such library program state- 
ments for staff use despite all that has been written as to the administrative 
need for such statements. 

When those who are carrying out-a policy feel that it needs amend. 
ment. it should be reconsidered and possibly altered—a Further proof that 
policies should not be one-man pronouncements, but carefully developed 
by several minds. 

Policy does not mean sets of. rules, statements of details, or a series of 
job descriptions; it is a guiding principle. "Policy" outlines a long-range 
purpose, based on considered principles of human relations and library 
objectives. It calls upon management at all levels, including tlie trustees, to 
reaffirm and reinforce this purpose in day-by-day decisions and actions. 
Naturally, as one of their functions, the trustees should know the history, 
thie pros ‘and cons of policy proposals, for they are supposed to approve and 
authorize policies for action. Policies still leave leeway for interpretation as 
time passes and. new situations arise. Policy statements, with action pro- 
gum, as to finances, as to personnel matters, a5 to many aspects of library 

re useful in many ways, including their clarification of ques- 
tions which concer lange segments of the library organization. But thev 
need periodic review and updating to meet conditions that are always 
changing ?* Static policy is selÉdestroving: it fails to fit into the times. 

А Нех cannot always depend completely on those, no matter how com- 
petent and well intentioned, to whom he has logically delegated such defi- 
nite problems. Many matters may be delegated to trained and well-rated 
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colleagues for careful analysis and recommended solution, and still they 
will not be satisfactorily solved, because for example the chief fails to com- 
pel colleagues to complete unwelcome tasks. Such considerations and prob- 
lenis are hed to both policy plaunmg and supervision. 

 Longrange planning can be facilitated by a large work sheet with col: 
nmns, ora series af pages, one for each department or activity and each 
administrative function. On this the librarian or his secretary can enumer- 
ate paints needing attention, and make notes of related ideas, but its chief 
value is to remind him, every few days, of all the various aspects o£ his 
work. He will delegate them to others, but he is still responsible for each 
and needs ta keep a well-balanced interest in them all, no matter who else 
is supposed to cover each; perhaps he has overlooked seeing that someone 
is, An administrative diagram of the organization is seldom altered; it grows 
too familiar to compel thinking and action, and it covers only the frime- 
work of operations, not the performance in any one of them. A calendar of 
recurring events to provide advance notice as to obligations or deadlines, 
such as-starting budget prepanttion, reports, Book Week, is helpful, 

Cine successful! head, besides routine planning on each day's flock of 
problems, kept up a-steady improvement in his library by frequently sin- 
gling out what appeared to be the weakest or least satisfactory department, 
unit, service or method. With lielp and advice from others he concentrated 
on tlie problems involved until after some weeks or months tus particular 
problem would be cleared up. Perhaps this meant waiting for a resignation, 
retirement or transfer, perhaps a large amount of study and conference was 
involved, a reorganization of methods, often « reassignment of persons and 
work, but always it involved better supervision. It did mean that what had 
seemed worst had been improved. If a few such major administrative im- 
provements can be made each year the whole library is stimulated. The 
idea is just as applicable in a department. 


Plainly the last three paragraphs pertain [o supervision, as well as plan- 
ning, for planning is based on ideas, and many practical ideas come from 
supervision and lead to decisions, Planning, ideas and decisions are closely 
linked and are given separate headings here only to make cach more 
dehnite. 

An administrative head needs to sce that two types of ideas are wel. 
comed: those gathered to settle a given problem which lias arisen or will 
shortly, and those which should be constantly fowing m as.a stimulus for 
larger and longer-range planning. He should encourage ideas; 


From his own observation, improved bv a definite effort to "see what he can 
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see" and to look more carefully into what he thinks he sees, reflecting on it and 
preferably reviewing it by discussion with others. 

From department heads or those assigned to special functions, who should en- 
courage significant ideas from their staffs and-relay them. Many untrained eleri- 
= workers are prolific in ideas. often overlooked or disregarded by their own 


heads. 

From the public, both library users and others, by making it known that their 
ideas will be welcomed, e.g. publícixing some improvement resulting from a 
reader idea. What non-users think of the library and why they don't use it is un- 
known lind; the library which drowe-ont this information and utilizes it will get 
somewhere. 

From reports of other libraries; visiting and having staff visit them, not to tell 
them “what we do,” but to look open-mindedly for new viewpoints and better 
methods. The heads of libraries of similar size in a number of areas, as in north- 
ern Indiana and in six New England cities, come together regularly to discuss 
administrative problems, including fuller use of each other's collections. 

From the fresh viewpoints drawn from reading in the fields of business, office 
methods, building, public administration, perhaps on architecture and construc- 
tion; and on cultural subjects, as art and. music, history, education, science, 


The administrator has to gather and evaluate these ideas and. translate 
them into action; as Erouble-shooter lie lias to overcome difficulties, hie has 
to win the approval or consent of those chiefly affected, and after the ideas 
are in operation he must review the results. Unless ideas are going to be 
carried through, which is not always easy, there is not much use in spend- 
ing all the time involved im the preliminaries. 

Osbom, promoter of creative thinking and of “brainstorming,” now used 
by many successful concerns,?* gives eleven major hints for this process: 
“Don't be afraid to stick your neck out. Don't kill your ideas in their in- 
fancy. Don't overscil; state your case moderately. Don't give up too soon; 
keep suggesting (he cites a man who was considered a pest; to.quict him a 
trial was made of his idea, which had failed previously because not properly 
carried out, and soon 52 employees were doing a better job with greater 

iction than 210 had been doing). Watch vour timing. Don't always 
try to sell the whole idea all at once, Plan the way to put your idea across. 
Make your idea easy to accept; offer to test it. Pat some drama into your 

tation. Throw in altemative ideas too, Put these hints into a winning 
бошан. val 





DECISIONS 


With this wealth of ideas, which may overwhelm some persons, the next 
step is to evaluate suggestions and ideas and come to some decision. 
Decision making is perhaps the major test of administrative ability and 


judgment. If it is sound it sets up a new chain of consequences and events 
and should result in progress. It involves three gerieral steps: the definition 
of the issue and the investigation needed to understand it; the considera- 
tion of the altemative possibilities and tlie consequences of each; and the 
resulting choice or action to be followed. 

The difficulty of making an objective decision is seen in the contrast be- 
tween hyo kinds of persons—those who wait for success and those who wark 
for it. Some persons shrink from anything that may not be a success. Un- 
less it is they'll have nothing to do with it. Others see success as so impor- 
tant that they give devoted effort and refuse to be defeated until it comes 
true. These two philosophies can scarcely produce the same decision for a 


problem. 


EVALUATION OF PURPOSES AND IDEAS 
(As applied to functions of librarians and department heads) 


What Are Criteria for Decisions? 


1. Appropriateness to the purpose. Purpose and scope of the library's: pro- 
gram, as well as of the proposal, 

2. Recognizing and defining the problem as exactly as posible; seldom pòt- 
sible at first thought, it may arise specifically or evolve from an array of generali 
ties and it clarifies only with time and study. 

3. Where does it fit into present organization and activities? Or is it totally 
new and additional? How influenced by period of inflation or depression? 

4. Does it duplicate similar activity, present or planned, of some other organi- 
zation? What other idea or project is in competition with it? 

5. How pressing? Is it immediate or long range? Though action and putting 
into effect may not be necessarily immediate, it may be vital to start the chain of 
developments leading to later action. 


Procedure for Evaluation (Promptness is desirable ) 


7. Assigning someone adequate to study the problem, i.e, be responsible for 
the gathering of fact and opinion to place before those who decide. 

8. Realizing from the start that the librarian as leader of opinion must avoid 
overinfluencing the others; but he should not follow what may be poorly formu- 
lated ideas. 

9. Stating the problem for all to understand and weigh. Inevitably requires a 
series of restatements, cach more exact, with previously unforseen details, remit- 
cations and objections. | 

10. Gathering professional literature, data from other libraries, nonlibrary 
parallels. How? 
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11. Gathering reader opinion and probable reactions. How? 
12, Gathering staff opinion. How? Possible repercussions at all parts of the or- 
especially those most affected. а 

ИЗ, Gatheri frank, critical opinion of small group of top leaders of the staff, 
who резен arger aspects, Lc. financial, political, public opinion, staf reac- 
tions, ete 

14. Presenting to trustees and getting their reactions, at this point only in pre- 
liminary form, Postpone until completely formulated? 
— l5. Finding or Foresceing attitude of public officials. 


lf the project or problem has survived to this point it requires still further 
stud 

16. Analyzing and estimating cost factors; immediate investment; whether 
annual costs will increase, etc. 

17. Lasting of alternative solutions, incliding “do nothing about it.” 

18. Determining the consequences of each of these. 

19. Comparative evaluation of these sets of consequences. "It Is obyionsly um- 
possible to know all his altematives or all their consequences, and this impossi- 
bility is 2 very important departure of actual behavior from the motive of objec- 
tive rationality." 

20. Foreseeing valid and specious objections from inside and outside, weigh 
ing these, perhaps forestalling or counteracting, if a proposal is likely to be 
adopted, or if a refusal may arouse criticism; 

21. Getting each employee to sec what difficulties there may be in foreseeing 
the resulting reactions of all. concerned. ‘These may include opinions of citizens 
who have never even been in the library, 

22, Careful restudy to foresee all the detailed steps and difficulties, persons m- 
volved, assignment o£ responsibilities, follow-up, in order to formulate complete 
statement of pros and cons. 

43. Balancing all of the pros and cons: appropriateness, importance, time- 
liness, complications, objections, overall educational worth as a library activity, 
costs, 

24. Establishing a fair priority, compared with other proposals. 

25. Possibility of tryout as sample or on a small scale. 

26. Preparation of complete instructions as device to clarify additional details 
arid difficulties. 

27. If the bourd considers it sufficiently important, кек p proposal to li- 
brary board clearly worded, with enough detail, cost estimates, and all pros aid 
cons stated objectively, so board will not later discover significant viewpoints 
were overlooked or unfairly stated. Decision by trustees, perhaps after postponed 
consideration, or they may approve it as a report on routine detail. 

28, If favorably decided, arranging for all constructive factors: staff and reader 
cooperation; outside publicity, detailed instructions to cach person concemed, in- 
cluding provision for supervising and checking on results. 

29, If negative decision, procedures for explaining reasons to all concemed, 


especially to those who proposed it. 
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The foregoing represents the coune of decisions of some consequence; 


only good ideas and projects can come through such a screening. But many 
smaller matters: would be better handled if their ptos and cons were 
weighed in the light of this schedule, but decided without disheartening 
time Tag. "The successful librarian or department head “also breathes a 
spirit of inspiration and confidence into his associates, which develops them 
enthusiasm and loyalty to go along with the decision**. Participation 
within a catalog department, for example, helps arrive at decisions, but it 
also is a prime factor in developing executive ability among assistants” 

‘The tibranan has to have the judgement to evaluate policies and activities, 
and to make decisions above the departmental level; This evaluation in- 
valves opinions more than statistics, costs, results, a sense of purpose and 
of social balance. If a few staff leaders or trustees have preconceptions that 
some library activity must be pushed above all else, or thwarted, their 
hobby or delusion may throw the library's program out of balance, to the 
neglect of essentials. A head may be overly impressed by each new formula, 
or organizational setup, or gadget, which, will magically straighten out 
everything: Few remedies ot devices are quite 30 remarkable; novelty: appeal 
does not last long. Plans and methods worked out close to home by capable 
colleagues often accomplish much on the main line. The question iss What 
is the main line, for the library as a whole and for each department? Librar- 
ics and librarians are much more іп need of courage than of caution. 


DELEGATION 


Clearly librarians and. department heads must delegate many things to 
many persons, to save their own time, to assure fuller consideration than 
they can give, by persons often better informed than they and closer to 
details and actions, A librarian delegates responsibility to department heads, 
they delegate duties to their assistants. Failure to delegate is a key cause of 
ovethead exeentive failure, When agency heads permit themselves to be 
overwhelmed by detail, they rob themselves af time essential for their most 
important tasks?" 

With delegation has to go authority corresponding to the responsibility 
involved: this means that many decisions have to be made by colleagues. 
There will be striking-contrasts in the abilities of those to whom the chief 
may wish to delegate; some of them cannot easily make sound decisions, or 
are too timid to meet and solve difficult personal situations.** ™ 

A good librarian will have no desire to interfere with a good department 
head's running his department, nor to be constantly prompting or revising 
the work therein, but he cannot escape his own ovethead obligation to keep 
closely informed of what goes on. Delegated authority carries obligation to 
report to him who delegates. He should not hesitate to make suggestions, 





e кей Нус да наат отан айт well the depart- 
ment is run, If he does so hesitate and the department head is not filling 
the bill, where is the remedy? 

Authority is effectively given only along with instruction, conference and 
observation by the head. But unless the librarian gives some freedom of 
opinion and latitude of action, is reconciled to the department head's lesser 
experience and judgment and is willing to nisk the making of occasional 
errors, there will be little development of second-line executive ability. 

Te the extent of his interference, the head will be weakening his organi- 
zation, consuming his own time unnecessarily, slowing down progress, and 
осын his colleagues. Letting some mistakes occur, to the head's re- 
‘strained anguish, seems to be the price to pay for the whole essential proc- 
ess of delegation. 








There are other sorts of delegation. As a matter of "staff" rather than 
“line” duty, ре pieces OF Work oF аний re often’ sestgned to: some 
appropriate person or committee, as noted above, to collect new data and 
ideas, to present a brief of the pros and cons, with a clear recommendation 
and a proposed follow-up for consideration by the department head, librar- 
ian or board, The military forces have developed this idea of completed 
staff work, delegating a staff officer to be responsible for such studies "in 
such form that al] that remains is for top management to approve or dis- 
approve, In short, good staff work consists of delivering a problem, whether 
it be operational or planning, or whatever its nature, to your superior in a 
neatly packaged form. The situation has been studied, the objechves de- 
fined, the obstacles recognized, the details worked out, including necessary 
coordination with other staff officers, and the solution offered already 
tailored to meet objectives. This is the opposite of bringing the problems to 
the superior in piecemeal fashion or of asking him what to do or how to do 
it... IE the best result has been reached, this will usually be recognized at 

once. If the head wants comments or explanations he will ask for them. ** 

T ey library assistant assigned such a piece of work, who can submit a 
report or memo which shows that all the administrative questions have 
been foreseen and covered with good judgment, is likely to be invited to 
higher administrative opportunities. The librarian’s reports and recommen- 
dations to his board need to be put in the same form. 

But the chief has 3 preliminary obligation to get the assignment started 
on the nght track; he must know what the problem is before making some 
individual responsible for it. State the problem to him clearly, precisely; 
explain reasons and background; limit the area to be studied. Give him 
your experience and knowledge in this problem. Set, or have him set, a 
time limit, Assure him you are available for discussion as he progresses; he 
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will see that this is kept to a minimum, but adequate guidance eliminates 


_ The word control hus an impressive, to some a repugnant, to others a 
hypnotic sound. It is used loosely, both in business and library literature, In 
management "the essence of control 1s action which adjusts operations to 
predetermined stundards (or programs ) and its basis is information in the 
hands of managers." "This is hardly synonymous with the coverage of 
Erwin Schell's deservedly popular book Technique of Executive Control, 
which deals with the whole subject of management. Various writers on busi- 
ness administration take special exception to confusing control with objec- 
tives, plans, organization charts, delegation, procedures, supervision, cte.“ 
The tools for management control are standards, measurements, reports, 
evaluation and steps to regulate results to correspond closely with carefully 
set-up and measured objectives. Examples are performance budgeting and 
costs per volume for purchasing, or for processing, or for circulation. Con- 
trol lias been called "the essential means to policy fulfillment." Some phases 
of this are discussed in Chapter 8, on measurement, standards and statistics, 
for such measurements provide the basis: for controlling and corrective 
action as applied to management. 

Who is to control, who is to act? Whocver is responsible for the results. 
This means, in a library, the various persons from librarian through depart- 
ment heads who are in charge of their respective parts of the organization 
and operations, For this reason cach of these executives needs to under- 
stand, develop and be able to set standards and measurements for his part 
of the work, apply them and take remedial action when the expected good 
results are not being achieved in operation. If we say that “otherwise he has 
lost control of things,” it may suggest the importance of this function and 
obligation, With this somewhat perfimctory notice, we leave this subject, 
whose larger and complicated aspects are of interest only in very large 
libraries. 


DEVELOPING ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY 


Promotion to librarian, department or branch head of a small or large 
library brings an acute sense of responsibility. To meet this, frequent self- 
review is stimulating and it helps develop executive ability: 


1. Constant awareness, each day, each week, of the need for improvement as 
a leader and director, A sure way to trim down one’s future is to stop trying to 
develop one's knowledge and abilities, to adopt either the takeit-easy attitude, 
of the notion that one is really pretty good. 





2- Studying cxocurhve methods by ане аа books and periodical ar- 
ticles, incliiding whit is going on today. in librarianship ond reluted fields, a 
suggested by the readings and footnotes at the end of this chapter. Peruse the 
latest Library Literature for articles worth study. If close enough to colleges and 
larger cities take management courses, though these deal primarily with business, 
industry or larger units of government, and seldom comprehend library situa- 
tions. So much time und wardage is often spent to get into the heart of a topic 
that mach’ js: inconsequential. aps someone in the area who understands 
management and can teach effectively will come to the library in advance and 
study openmindedly its objectives, functions, organization, methods, supervision 
and costs, If so he might arrange his affairs to give a weekly discussion course 
witi the listeners sharing the cost. Some of the very large libraris arè attempt- 
ing meservice traming to develop management abilities4* 

met Studying improved performance as shown in actual results in the library's 
progress and in morale. Observe the methods of various executives within one's 
rid why they are good of poor and how they could be improved, 

4. Dealing with people; knowing one’s staif and public better; development of 
ability to judge and appreciate persons, faimess in dealing with others, integrity 
in fulfillment of promises; giving instructions in the most effective manner, co- 
operation; appreciation, respect and courtesy towanl subordinates, superiors, 
each individual one deals with; getting people to work together happily and pro- 
ductively, 

5. Developing specific administrative techniques: improved organization and 
planning of one's own work; promiptness and accuracy of decisions; imp 
ment in correspondence, reports, etc; better supervision and development of 
workers; effective conduct of meetings; methods improvement; measurement 
techniques—analysis, charts, ete; discussing with colleagues the procession of 
management problems and techniques. 

6. Developing technical knowledge of the work supervised: keeping up with 
thew developments in the field; continual intimate-contact with the operations 
under ane's supervision: expanded understanding of related fields which bear on 
one's activities, 

7. Bettering personal characteristics: better control of emotions; trying to im- 
prove one's leaming and mémory development; neatness of person; cheerfulness 
and optimism, thorouglines and peneverance, honesty and franEness, It might is 
well be admitted that “hard work” is the top factor which 75 per cent of execu- 
tives gave for their success, in a 1960 nationwide study.“ 





Experience in business and public administration shows that manage- 
ment skills can be taught and learned. Success in developing others for 
managing depends on the awareness by cach executive of his personal re 
sponsibility for the growth of those who report to him, and his willingness 
to devote time, thought, effort to this integral part of his day's wark. Un- 
less a program is formulated in which one logical step is taken at a time, 
too much responsibility may be placed on someone unprepared. This is 
more disastrous to the individual than to the library, for it often spells fail- 
ure and disappointment, when with proper attention and planning the same 
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person might have proceeded, through intermediate steps, to build up 
know-how and confidence, 

"Delegation is one effective device to develop the ability of one's col- 
leagues to mect, study and handle the usual flow of routine problems and 
later the problems of increasing importance and difficulty. Only by this ex- 
perience can they build up their own techniques and confidence. The selec- 
tim of potential executives, before investing so much to develop them, is 
not an casy matter. For executive abilities are not always apparent when 
assistants are new in a library; with many they need fertile soil in which to 
develop, as pointed out elsewhere. ‘The assistant or future executive lias to 
have time to zipen not only his viewpoints, his judgment and conhdence, 
but his proficiency in the procedures of his particular library." He does bet- 
ter not to be ina hurry. If he is not always thinking about himself and his. 
progress, but of how he can do cach day's work most effectively for the 
good of the library, he is likely to impress his chief, and to lay the firm 
foundation for executive responsibility when it comes. 


The Novice and the Veteran 

The foregoing array of reminders as to how good the librarian and дс 
partment head should be appears rather formidable both to the novice and 
to one who has been in administrative work for several years, It is human 
nature to lose momentum and to take it for granted that one's own work is 
not too bad. In Chapter 3 it was noted that before appointment to a head 
position. an intelligent assistant is apt to be critical, to hold progressive if 
not radical ideas for improving conditions and methods and to cry for quick 
results, On taking over responsibility himself he feels the need for caution, 
if he is wise he will consider things carefully and not make hasty decisions, 
But he may soon develop timidity and indecision, magnify difficulties, slow 
down on decisions and action. Fle begins to rationalize his own failure to 
attack problems boldly, under conditions where more resolute, forehanded 
and active colleagues would have succeeded. Such weaknesses may develop 
not in one’s later years but in the thirties and forties. A study of the ideals, 
purposes, methods, problems of a number of successful recent and con- 
temporary librarians and. department heads in small and large libraries 
would profit others. 


"That First Bright Morning 

Any librarian or assistant may profitably recall occasionally the enthusi- 
asins and ambitions which he felt in the first few days and wecks after pro- 
motion to his present position, This may renew his determination to get 
results and to fight against inertia and excuses, What were those opportuni- 
ties that looked so bright and promising a few months or years ago when 





he felt so fortunate? And what has become of them? A fresh determination 
and new self-analysis, with the help of the foregoing lists of executive abili- 
ties and procedures, may help realize some of the possibilities that once 
seemed so attractive and important. One librarian in a spell of discourage- 
ment heard one of her department heads at a staff meeting describe en- 
thnsiastically but realistically some of the latter's own ideals, problems and 
results. The inspiration she transmitted to her audience had a deep alfect 
on the chief, who tenewed her determination to overcome her own difhcul- 
ties. Inspiration and good counse] may often be drawn from outgiving and 





discreet colleagues who can be taken into the librarian’s or department 
head's confidence. 


SELF-RATING LIST OF LIBRARY MANAGEMENT SKILLS 


A librarian or department head should not feel that “the struggle naught 
availeth" if he does not become an administrative paragon or genius. The 
following list of skills and any ratings which may result can be applied in 
whatever way seems most effective in tlie local library. 


Leadership Seeking, evaluating, promoting better 
Adjusting to difficulties and to methods 
situations Resisting expensive unessential 


Balance, as to objectives and proposals enterprises and paperwork 
Awareness of pros arid cons of national Building an outstanding staff 
library developments Communication with staff 
Getting adequate information to make Guiding, encouraging and developing 
decisions others 


Admitting and capitalizing on opinions 
mistakes Ability tà listen openmindedly to 
Using time effectively, including others 
planning Working happily with the staff for 
Ability to.sce and comprehend what mutual satisfactions in the work 
gocs on | Handling rumors to the library's 
Delegating work and responsibility advantuge | 
Giving sufficient and understandable Improving and enlarging public service 
instructions at minimum expenditure 





Most books in the management ficld reflect situations їп large corperutions and or: 
esnizations, where elaborate franieworks and methods ore im use; for that reason some 
wellknown onex are not included here. Despite rapid outdating of the literature, ten 


re most profitable for librarians to scan or read, especially the six starred; Schell, pmc 

|. "Erwin H. Schell. Technique of Executive Control. Sth ed. 357 p. 1957. MeGraw- 

Me x T. Copeland. Tha Executive at Work. 278 p. 1951. Harvard Uniw. 
$5. 

3, "Aurn Uiis, The Efficient Executive. 308 p. 1957. McGraw-Hill. $5. 

4. Edward C. Bursk, ed. Humam Relations for Management. (17 selected artickes 
from Harvard Business Review.) 372 p. 1956. Harper, $5.75. 

$. Carl Heyet. Organizing Your Job in Management, 208 p. 1960. American Man- 
i t Asociation. $5.25, 

6. Leonard D, White. Introduction to the Study of Public Administration. 4th ed. 
551 p. 1957. Macmillan, $6.75. 

7. Perin Stryker and editors of Fortune, Guide to Modern Management Methods. 
300 p. 1954. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. | 

8. "Joseph G. Masou. How to Be a More Creative Executive. 281 p. 1960. McGunw. 
Hill.$6. Any book with "creative" im the title is likely, as is this one, to. have much 
about ideas for problem. solving. 

9. *M. Joseph Dooher and V. Marquis, ede. The Development of Executive Talent; 
à Handbook oj Management. Development. Techniques and 18 Cape. Studies, 576. p. 
1952. American Management Association. 0.p. 

I0. *Max D. Richards and. W. A. Niclander, eds, Readings in Management. 882. p. 
1958. Sonth Western Pub. Co, $7.50. (9] selections on business and public manage- 
ment) We might add Guider te Common Sense Management, a. 32-p. 1960. reprint 
ol 14 selected articles fram Nation's Business, $1. (Address, 1615 H. St, N. W., Wash. 
ington, D. C.) | 

Besides numerous magazines im special aspects of mumagement, tro gatherings and 
summaries ate published by American Marnasement Association, 1515 Broadway, N. Y. 
36, N. Yi Mumagement Review, moutlly, $12.50, and Personnel, bimonthly, $10. 
‘Sor Clapter 16 for their magazine Supervisory Management. An esential monthly an- 
notated bibliography, Personnel Literature, covering 200-250 items per issue on many 
management topics, is &xued by the U. S. Civil Service Commission Library, 








FOOTNOTES AND SPECIAL MATERIAL 


wore: The following references, in addition to the ten books above, afted from sev. 
em] hundred sources for the compressed coverage of this chapter, suggest how valuable 
would be a monthly summary with quotations of management literature from other 
Gelds, applicable in libraries. 

IL Amy Winslow. “Stai Participation in Management.” Wilbon Lilvary Buletin. 
27: 624-628, Apr. 1953. | 

12. William B, Given, Jr, Bottom-up Management. 180 p. 1949, Harper. Also 
Charles P. McCormick's pioneering book, Multiple Management. 175 p..1938, Fuok. 
“Cur Libraries—the Trend Toward Dernocracy," Library Quarterly. 4. 16-27. fan. 1934. 

13. Michsel G. Blansfield. "One Big Happy Family?” Management Review. 49: 
9.14, May 1960. : | | 

I4, Eg. Grand Rapids and Evansville Public Libraries, staff handbooks. 36 p, anid 
30 p. 1956, Many other libraries have similar ones, 

15. Poul Pigots to National Association of ‘Training Directors, 1949. Supervision. 
Feb, 1950. p. 22. One of the best sunimaris of mcthods i; Wallace F. Bennett. 
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Employes Cominunicutions for Better Understanding. 30 p, 1949. National Assoc'n 
of Manufacturers. N. Y. free. "There. is an elaborate literature on "Systems. of Com: 





munication,” 
lë. Hernan W. Seimworth. Getting Results from Suggestion Plans, 223 p. 1948. 
McGraw-Hill, o.p. Like most literature on this topic this deals with large iridistrin] 


17. “Attitudes of Scientists and Engineers.” Science. 125: 691. Sept. 28, 1958. 

18. For staf instruction sheets and manuals see Chapter 16, on supervision. 

19. Julius.E. Eitington, "The Coumiltee Revisited." Personnel. Administration, 23: 
10-18, Nov-Dec, 1960. 

20. Clarence B. Randall; "The Myth of the Management Committee." Dun's Review 
and Modern Industry. 76: 37-39. July 1960, Also Ransom Richardson. "A Staff Com. 
mittee Strocture,” A. L. A. Bulletin. 55: 32-55. Jan. 1961. 

:21.. COnear C, Onnan, in Wibon Library Bulletin. 14: 572. Apr. 1940, 

22. Errett W. aid John MeDiarmid, Administration of ihe American Public Library, 
250 p. 1943. A. L.. À. p. 194. For good discusion of sdminütratim-staH. association 
rclations, sec Édwin Castagua, "That Vague and Sensitive Area.” A. LA. Bulletin. 
55: 3637. ат. 1961. _ | 

23. Viola E. Fitch. "Organized Labor in the Library" Library Journal 74: 1069. 
1071. Ang. 1949. The A. l- A's Staf Organization Round Table is helptul, with mg 

for different titmatitms. 

24. The following points ae based in part on “30 Rules for Getting Things Done 





Through * Modern Industry. 16: 67-68--. Nov. 15, 1948. Bv kind permission of 
Dun'r Reyiew and Modern Industry, 

25. Charles A, Cerami. “How to. Undo a Mistake.” Nation's Busness. 46: 66:68, 
June 1958. 


24. Edward Hednett. The Art of Problem Solving: How to. Improve Your Methods. 
202 p. 1955. Hirper. $3.95. 

17. A Practical Approach to Making Policy. Revised. 1959. 52 p, U. $. Rural Elec 
trification Administration. Bulletin 103-1. 

28. Paul and Faith Pigarz. "Let's "Talk Policv." Personnel. 27: 5-14. July 1950. Sec 
also the footnotes in Chapters Z and 4. 

19. Auren Uns; “Get Full Use of Idem.” Nation's Business. 46: 56-59. Oct. 1958, 
See abo Mason. How to Be a More Creative Executive, note 8 above Chapter 5: Help 
Yourself to More Ideas. 

30. Summarivel in Time. 69: 90. Feb. 18, 1957. See abo such brochures as Ques 
lions and Amnwerr about Brainstorming at Du Pont. 16 p. 1956. Du Pont Co, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

31. Alex Oyborn, “Your Ideas; How to Pot Them Across.” Factory Management 
amd Maintenance, 108: 65-72. Feb. 1950, Also his book Applied Imagination. Rev, ed. 
402 p. 1957, Scribner. $3.75. 

32. Robert Tanneübaum ond Fred Masarik: Participation by Subordinates im the 
Managerial Decision-making Process, Univ, of California. Institute of Public Relations. 
Los Angeles. Reprint No. 14, 1950. p. 408418. Among several books: Joseph D. Cooper, 
The Art of Decuiot: Making. 394 p. 1961. Doubleday. 35. 

33. Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Belurvior; a Study of Decision making Processes. 
Zud ed, 259 p. 1957. Macmillan, $5. An elaborate but interesting study. We do nat 
cite severa] other exhaustive studies useful only tà. very large. libraries. An 111 p. am 
notated bibliography on DM by Wasserman amd Silander was published tn 1955. 

14. ]. Don Miller, Jr. “Developing Powers for Decision.” Advanced. Management. 
13: 30, March: 1948. Abo Lidia Strong. "The Ordeal of Executive Decisions Man: 
agement Review. 44: 746-755. Nov. 1955, 
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35, Margaret C. Brown, “In-Service Training and Decision-Making in the Catalog 
Department." Library Resources e Technical Procemes, 5: 52-56. Winter 1961, 

+f, Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird. The Technigues of. Delagating. 195 p. 1957. 
McGraw Hill o.p. Two practical industrial pevchologists present usable ideas, based 
on hundreds of situations, mich as the distinction between assigning and delegating. 

31. Ferim. Styker. "The Snbiletirs nf Delegation.” Fortune, 31, 94-974. March 
1955, 

58. Harold D. Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell. Principles of Management. 2nd cd. 718 
p. 1959. McGraw-Hill: $7:50. Chapter 6 on delegation of authority. 

39. Personnel Information. Bulletin. U. 5. Veterans Administration, May 1950, p. 5. 

4), H. A. Dammiger. "Completed Staff Work—the Commander's Part.” Army In: 
formation Digest. 8: 30.34, Jan, 1953. | 

41. Douglas S. Sherwin, “The Meaning of ControL" Dun's Review amd. Modern їн. 
dustry. 67: 43-48. Jan. 1956. 

42. Edwin O. Stene, Some Thoughts on the Theory aud Practice of Administration. 
39 p. Indiana Univ, Bureau of Business Research. (Bulletin 35.) 1960, Interesting 
account of developments in the whole held. 

33. Kathleen В. Stebbins. Personnel Administration in Libraries, 304 р, 1955. Scare: 
crow Press. $5. Chapter 17 gives 13 pages on executive development, Also, sec note at 
end of “References” above, 

44. David G. Moore, “Why Some Win, Others Lose.” Nation's Busines, 45: 
40-414. Oct, 1960. 

45, Mana; | Development Methods, 24 p. 1960. Du Pant de Nemours & Co. 

46. Robert No McMurry. "How to Pick Capable Men.” Nation's Busines, 46: 
4852-44. Feb. 1960. Also Howard R. Dressner. “Eight ‘Tests Spot: Initiative.” Nation's 
Business. 46: 104-106, March 1960. 

47. James. M, Black. Developing Competent Subordinates. 123 p. 1961. American 
Management Association. $4,50. Discusses methods of identifying und choosing exctu- 
tive assistants and their in-service training, Sce aba the latter half of our Chapter 16, on 
sirpervisian. 








CHAPTER 7 
Library Finances* 


Although there are still separately incorporated, endowed or association 
libraries, and tlie variety. of local fiscal regulations and situations is too great 
to even summarize În a brief chapter, three factors will lead ultimately to 
tlie library's standing in its logical place as a normal publicly supported 
municipal activity. (1) Because of price rises, income from endowments 
often decreases in purchasing power. (2) The extent and cost of library 
services demanded by the community continually increase; the public is 
willing and expects to pay for them. (3) Unless all the taxpayers in a com- 
munity share and have some say in library support, they never feel the 
library is their own child, but rather a gift fram a wealthy friend, however 
publicspirited hic may lave been. This is especially true with libraries 
named for a benefactor, For its own good the library needs to be a part of 
the financial structure of the town or city government.)* A 1946 survey 
showed that less than a third of the people know anything about the 
sources or the adequacy of library revenues.” 

The trustees’ function is to forestall dangerous political encroachment, 
to have restrictive rules waived, to keep the board's own power to plan and 
adjust budgets most effectively for the library's welfare and growth, and to 
press actively for and achieve good support somehow. In 1955, Ohio librar- 
ics found themselves in a hassle with the politically powerful Ohio Munici- 
pal League of city and village officials, whicli tried to divert $6 million from 
libraries and distribute it among other municrpal uses; libraruns ard trus- 
tees aróused public interest sufhcient to defeat this attempt. 

The A. L. A, Cost of Library Service in 1959, supplement to its Public 
Library Service, 1956, states that $3.50 per capita is needed “to achieve 
minimum standards in more or less typical communities of 100,000 popu- 
lation. Smaller places will need поте." Assuming even $3.50 per capita as 
a resonable minimum support, the library budget forms a small dollar 





* Standards and messurements- for library expenditures are discussed in Chapter 8; 
fica) records in Chapter 32. 
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total, a small percentage, o£ the local government budget. Many libraries 
now recerve more than $3.50 per capita in tax funds, and most library build- 
ing bond issues have been approved by large majorities of citizen votes. As 
Leigh notes under the heading “The Library's Fiscal Insignificance,” sup- 
port (in 1950) was Jess than 1 per cent of the total budgets for public sery- 
ices and little more than 2 per cent of public school budgets, about 2 cents 
out of the municipal tax dollar, compared for example with 4 cents for 
public recreation? | 

"The prevalence of poor library support has no sound or logical cause ex- 
cept failure of the trustees to compel better support. Tax money goes to 
meet those tieeds which people, or more accurately the public officials, con- 
sider imparttant. Few would stand up at a public meeting and say, “I am 
against libraries.” It is a question what a population wishes to do with its 
money. Indifference of voters to the library is due m part to lack of under- 
standing of library services and needs; for this the library is responsible, 
even though Deily found a slight correlation between the general economic 
ability of cities and towns of over 100,000 (1e, their percapita purchasing 
power and tax basis), their current municipal expenditures and the library 
appropriation. 

The chief influences in good or poor support, transcending comparative 
economic ability, may be pinned down to (1) determined effort by library 
officers in some communities to keep library services and needs: continu- 

ишіу before the public and the approptiating beards, (2) the initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and persistence of the librarian and trustees in pressing for 
funds; (3) very often the personal attitude of municipal officers toward 
the library, the board or the librarian: and. (4) the rating which the library 
has in the public mind as to its efficiency and economy. As a leading jurist 
said: “Library officials have too much of an inferiority complex in asking 
for funds." 








SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Library thinking and planning has to be in terms of budget, Better sup- 
port i a chief incentive for trustees to overlook their separatist attitudes 
about their local library and press forward with others to take advantage of 
books, guidance and services from larger and better regional units, as urged 
by A. L. A.* and discussed below in Chapter 26. ‘The small-town or city 
library, operating on its own, runs up a far higher cost to assemble a book 
collection and staff, in proportion to its volume of service, than the large 
city or system, The compelling force of this argument leads to à policy and 
a program which will extricate the small library from its local pride, preroga- 
tives and poverty, and integrate it with a larger and move powerful system. 


However, mere size and mere combination do not automatically assure 
economy; it has to be sought and fought for inside the library. 


Public Funds 


Except for the minor total of book fines and penalties, public library sup- 
port typically comes almost entirely from local tax levies or appropnabons. 
Public Fiscal officers oppose special levies for individual departments, 
though some states permit a popular vote for a certain percentage or millage 
for library support; many libraries have won such votes. The almost univer- 
sal procedite is for the library to present a. budget request to the appropri- 
ating board, exert all possible influence for approval of tlic whole amount, 
and take what it can get im competition with other city departments which 
have to follow the same procedure. This may appear fair and logical and is 
favored by authorities on municipal government. But there is a widespread 
disinterest and lick of information about libraries among municipal off- 
cials, especially those appointed or elected through party polities, those who 
distrust education and. downgrade intellectual matters, those who are not 
familiar with any good library s valuable reference services to the public and 
thase whose primary concern is with public works and contracts, real estate 
or self-centered business and industry. 

Such attitudes widely prevail when library budgets are up for consideri- 
tion. Appropnations may by no means reflect public opinion or any well- 
grounded and careful weighing of comparitive community values. A city 
official will oppose adequate building repair items in the library budget, but, 
after a year or two of maneuvering to haye them handled by the public 
works department, he will up the library repair budget more than three 
times, farm out tlie small contracts among numerous political friends, апа 
repairs will cost 25 to 200 per cent more than when the library managed 
them. There was the enthusiastic Estee, old friend of appropriating board 
member Fred, who visited the latter to plead for a large library increase: 
“Fred, do you realize the library has doubled its circulation in two years?” 
lie exelaimed impressively. Fred's outraged reply may be a classic: “Who in 
hell told the libraty to double its circulation?” What hardboiled Fred said 
was what carried with liis fnance board, along with warnings to the library 
to "pipe down and quit pressuring us for money.” This attitude seems in 
striking. contrast to current. ideas of the value of performance budgeting. 





Public Tax and Fee Funds 


[i mest libraries nearly all income denves froma municipal appropria- 
tion based on property taxes, But an increasing number of states, more than 
half in 1961, provide grants-in-aid such as those in New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan and several southern states, to be divided among libraries as they 


have been for some vcárs among schools, as supplemental public support.” 
The 1956 Federal five-year grants for library development noted in Cliapter 
|l were originally considered as. temporary, both by Congress and. bv the 
A. L. A, but changing attitudes and the popular response to the program 
have led to continuance, | 

Real estate tax funds are precarious; they shrink in hard times and are 
seldom based on actual property valuations. It is fair that these penalties 
be shared by the library in the same ratio as other municipal departments. 
Nou substantial substitute has been found. though supplementary service 
fees and sales and occupational taxes are on the increase, plus a variety of 
state and city sales, income, gas, cigarette and other special taxes-and fees, 
whose complicated local patterns do not permit discussion here’? State 
commissions. will provide detailed information as to the public funds per. 
missible for local library support, in 31 given state. 





Library Fines and Fees 


Increasinglv the library, like-other departments, has to turn aver all cash 
receipts to the city treasurer, sctting in the next budget an item of cor 
responding expected receipts. ‘This budgetary practice should not apply їп 
the case of pay-duplicate collection receipts; the meentive to build a large, 
fast-moving, efficient service on new and excellent fiction is lost without a 
scparate revolving fund, outside the budget, as explained in Chapters 17 
and 27. 


The fear of losing public funds discourages libraries from seeking gift 
and endowment funds even for special services. Any consideration of gifts 
starts with the valid question: “How willa large money gift or an endow: 
ment fand, i£ we can obtain it, affect our fate in demanding more adequate 
tax support?" And numerous libraries in large cities and small towns 
strangle themselves by their timidity in. pushing for enough public funds to 
supplement endowment income to reach a normal total, ie, $3.50 per 
capita. Public officials have tried and sometimes prevailed to use such pen- 
crous gifts as an excuse for reducing appropriations, One library, a few 
weeks before budget time, unthinkingly gave good publicity to the bequest 
of a large book collection. Many titles were outdated and few would be of 
much actual usefulness, but in appreciation of a beloved citizen the story 
played up their excellence, Result, a severe cut m the next years book 
budget, backed up by quotations from the news story. 

A chapter on library financing must emphasize continuous publicity to 
keep the public aware: that the local library i$ underfhinanced . unless it i5 
getting the A. L. A.’s $3.50 per-capita minimum, which will soon not suffice 
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to meet public demands; that it is constantly secking ecanomies (it must 
back this by finding, practicing and reporting such economies as those listed 
below); that the public i is always demanding useful services and materials 
the library cannot possibly afford; and that even if the library is well sup- 
ported by public funds, donors have a tight to provide substantial gifts and 

ments without ng increasing public support, especially 
when cse gifts fonds ace to be used for ecial woes ics vid 
youd the ordinary pattern the library has been following. A gift to the 
library isa gift to the whole comm 

Public libraries like the public Dh should be adequately supported 
by public funds, But libranes are neglecting programs to secure gift and 
endowment funds for special purposes, just as state universities do, for 
example. A-continuous program could include: soliciting gift book funds 
and money for special purchases; Anding individuals and organizations will- 
ing to give money cach vear to build ‘collections in them special held of 
interest; persuading a few discerning persons to contribute salary portions 
to get or keep outstanding staff members, on whom high-class service de- 
pends; identifying special items of equipment or service which might appeal 
to certain individuals, (such as the $700 globe a librarian was examining 
with enthusiasm in a large city store; regretting it was out of the library's 
reach, he was overheard by a businessman who bought it on the spot for the 
library); and request bequests, involving the most effective approach to 
prospective donors, such as Racine's leaflet about John Deferrari, the great 
benefactor of Tlie Boston Public Library, 

A library owes it to donors aud to their memories not to divert funds 
from intended purposes, and it has an obligation to call for expert advice 
on investing funds safely at maximum return, instead of letting them “rust 
in the bank" at some nominal interest to please bankers. Some flexibility is 
often possible, but it is à breach of trust to use money left "for additional 
help-in X department,” bequeathed by its former head because it was al- 
ways shorthanded, for purchasing labor-saving equipment, for which money 
is more easily found. A library can honor the memory of benefactors by 
occasional exhibits and by enthusiastic news stories of what a gift has meant 
to the community. It can report the wise efforts of committees and individ- 
tials msible ‘for careful investment and the generous. interest retums 
from gift funds, The public likes to know about such examples of good 
citizenship, which encourage other gifts. 











The two large items in every library's expenditures arc salaries and reader 
materials. Other items in the budget are minor, and fairly self-explanatory. 
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Reasons for what some persons consider an imbalance between salaries and 
books are interwoven with efficient administration and are discussed further 
in Chapter 8, on measurements and standards, in Chapters 12-14, on person- 
nel, and in Chapter 27, on the book collection. In view of the committee 
study that preceded detailed budget proportions suggested m A. L. A. Costs 
of Public Library Service in 1959, and the likelihood of their occasional up- 
dating, we offer here only brief commentary on the two major items, backs 
and salaries. Reducing each and all miscellaneous minor expenses obviously 
helps both books and salaries. Proportionately these other items constitute 
a larger and larger part of the total budget, the smaller the library. Also, the 
budget should separate building-care wages from staff salaries, and here 
again costs for building care and maintenance rise proportionately as popu- 
lation and budget totals decrease, Many small libraries with inefficient and 
pretentious old buildings are paying more for janitorial work than the 
librarian receives. The 1959 A. L. A. suggested Budget 1, the smallest, ts for 
a county of 50,000 population, of whom 20,000 live in the county seat. It 
allots 68.8 per cent to salaries, not including janitorial, and 18 per cent to 
books and other materials, leaving 13.2 per cent far all miscellaneous costs. 
It is rather hard on the several thousand. independent libraries of under 
50,000 population to have no similar suggested budgets, uar any U.S, Office 
of Education data of actual proportions for cities under 35,000 population 
since 1956. 

Statistics fram 7,257 síngle public libraries with budgets of af least $500 
and 3,566 branches of these libraries, а total of 10,823 “public library out- 
lets," reported in the 1957 American Library Directory, showed total in- 
comes of $208,911,300, from which $32,771,000 was spent for books, peri- 
odicals'and binding, so this "cost for collections" made up 15.7 per cent of 
their total incomes, which were doubtless roughly equal to their total ex- 
penses. The $32 million dollars broke down into 79.1 per cent far books, 
7.2 per cent for periodicals and 13.1 per cent for binding. These four pro- 
portions are realistic and useful as "rule of thumb" budget information, but 
like so munch other library data require close analysis to find significant 
factors as to why a given library should spend more or less than these actual 
averages. For example, libraries which have built up a collection and pro- 
moted public use-of a. high proportion and high quality of nonfiction titles 
would probably have smaller binding quotas, If they emphasized and devel- 
oped a busy reference service on subjects of prime interest to their com- 
munities, their periodical quota might be much larger than 7 per cent, 
while salary costs would increase to handle this higher-type service. ‘There 
are а large number of public libraries where salaries, including janitorial, 
are now absorbing 70 per cent or more of total budgets, largely because 
of the compulsion of getting suficient personne] (see table of stund. 
ards, Table 3 in Chapter 8), and paving enough salary to hold the com- 
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Budget Preparation 

Almost universally the library budget is prepared by or under direction of 
the librarian. He has to present and defend it before his own board and 
generally before the town or city manager or the publie appropriating 
body.!* Together with his department lieads, including whoever is respon 
sible for building maintenance and repairs, he will study the present year's 
budget as it affects their departments and prepare a schedule of added 
items, increases, omissions, with notations to help expluin the needs, ar- 
ranged in the order of importance. The extent to which cach department 
head is experienced enougli to prepare his own part of the budget has to be 
decided by the librarian, but he should understand what is contemplated 
for his department in the preparation of revised departmental schedules to 
be incorporated in the final budget sheets. The financial officer, or some 
colleague of judgment and discretion, will sit in during these stages, will 
tiise questions, assemble the revised items, see that they are im proper se- 
quence and draw up the budget sheets for the librarian to hand the trustees, 
In smaller libraries some board member, perhaps the treasurer, generally 
sits down with the librarian to thresh out all the items and put the budget 
into shape for the whole board. The library board and the mayor or city 
manager, then the local fiscal authority, question and decide on the budget. 
The librarian's delegation to others of tlie handling of daily cash receipts, 
bookkeeping, purchasing and distribution of supplies is noted in Chapter 
34. 


Timetable for Budget Preparation 


Month by month while a library's: records, performance, measurement 
and control go on, its beads are never oblivious of daily implications for the 
next budget. Many libraries start cight or ten months ahead to point things 
toward budget preparation, not leaving everything until the last minute. In 
reverse order the usual steps would be: 


1. Finding out legal or customary date for presenting budget to town or city 
officials for consideration, 

2. At least 4 month before that, the trustees should have a finished draft to 
study and discuss, to permit alterations or complete redrafting. 

3. Several weeks previous to that the trustees’ finance committee or chosen 
member will go over all budget details with the librarian, to help shape things up. 

4. Before that, the librarian and board need to discuss the next budget in a 
preliminary way as to policies and major additions, and make a rough estimate 
of the total. Salaries are the chief item: "The board considers our salary schedule 
in advance; once this is decided, the rest goes through more casily.” This is 
where a careful onc-vcar or five-year plan shows its value, especially as to needed 
К this avoids drastic requests and is a simplified form of program 

ting discussed under the next heading. 
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5. Having set a date for this preliminary shape-up, set a date at least a month 
Loewe to item 4 for all pertinent data to be assembled, studied and put into 
rough shape. 

6. Notify heads and colleagues far enough before that so they can study and 
prepare their departmental estimates of needs. Give careful instructions as to 
itemizing their portion of the budget, warnings as to economy, details as to what 
facts are needed. 

7, First of all, determine whether the budget forms and sequence of items 
used the previous year are to be followed, or essential changes made in presenta- 
tion. It is good policy, whether required or not, to use regular local municipal 
budget forms and procédures, "The library can then say that its budget is as sys 
tematic and revealing as that of other departments, that its cards are on the 
table. 


All library records, including fiscal, need to be set up and kept in simple 
form. It appears inconsistent to strive to abolish various library red tape, 
eg, inventory, accession book, charging by Newark system, perforating 
ownership marks, etc., while at the same time imagining that elaborate 
budget and accounting schedules and cost records have some “businesslike” 
virtue. Often they are carried to excess and are not utilized to secure or 
promote real efficiency or economy, True, the very large library has different 
problems from the very small one, e.g, it may be required to keep a careful 
property list of every piece of furniture and equipment. 

As Wight points out’ time-cost studies and records need not be too 
elaborate, or continuous through the year. But what shall be measured, to 
be worthwhile? Chapter § discusses simple, short-period sampling. A practi- 
eal test is the actual utilization of the information and the importance of 
what it proves. 





These two terms, recently developed in public administration, reflect the 
idea that a budget is not a hastily thought-up series of items guessed at 
around a table or juggled to appear fairly logical in their merease over previ- 
ous allotments, but a carefully arranged presentation of present and needed 
activities, services, materials, maintenance, ete. Ina performance budget a 
public official will find (a) some measuring stick for judging present fair 
costs in terns of work units or service units, i.e, performance (or total units 
of production per year, divided into annual paid gross hours);** and (b) a 
series of departmental or activity headings, in general perhaps comparable 
to a diagram of the library organization, listing the estimated cost items 
under cach activity for the coming year, contrasted with previous allot: 
ments, and showing why the programs or proposals are justified. The theory 
is that by scrutinizing such a budget public oficials, including library trus- 
tees, can see rather easily what is and has been going on, and the measured 






and justified basis for requested increases, or other readjustment. The pro- 


ments, and then into six or cight of the major cost items, But it does not 
call for the expensive cost measurement studies implied in “performance” 
budgets." | | | 

Such a budget is a setting forth of policies and a "plan of work," in terms 
of dollars: It is prepared, acted upon and referred back to as a sort 
of chart and compass, a reference document—not a mere financial state- 
ment. It shows what the library is emphasizing or strengthening, in com- 
parison with other aspects of its work. It is a prime instrument for control 
of plans and operations and costs. 

"The performance budget involves measurement of unit costs, and it is 
not easy to evolve library service or work. unit costs which will not be mis- 
leading, though certain. major "output" figures, such as the old standby 
circulation totals, can be shown alongside the total expenditure or propose 
allotments therefor. As soon as separate figures have to be kept for different 
parts of the operation so much staff time is involved that we come into Сот. 
flict with current attempts of librarians to abolish many. of the records they 
have been keeping, some of which have been found conducive to better 
service. As late as May, 1960, “program or performance budgeting yet re- 
mains something of a mystery. ... A program budget is inherently a policy- 
making tool, subject to review and decision by the legislative body, A per- 
formance budget is a valuable instrament through which the administrator 
guides: the execution of policy and controls costs; "!* This latter thought 
may well be overoptimistic; controlling costs is not so simple and in the 
library's case may be better achieved by direct method studies in different 
departments, where measurement is difficult and:costly, as noted in Chap- 
ter 11. The policy-making implication of the program budget is its greatest 
asset. Significant departures from “slavish linkage to cost accounting” have 
recently been made” 





Usual Budget Items 


A library budget should be defensible on every item, as well as on its 
general arrangement and presentation. It is customary to give first the items 
of income, followed by itemized expenditures under major headings, at- 
taching to the budget a letter or memorandum summary giving the main 
line of reasoning, statistics as bo increases in services, performance costs 
and proof to justify new items ar increases. Despite promotion for more 
complicated presentations, most public libraries will wish to follow a short, 
self-explanatory schedule of items, such as the following. (A more detailed 
list appears in. Wight!* and is useful to prevent overlooking items, even 
though all the details need not appear in the budget of a small library.) 


Ree m 123 
Receipts пй in Expenditures — 
Balance on hand (how much of itis Salaries, library professional stuff 


encumbered? Salaries, library clerical and page staff 
Local tix appropriation Salarics, building staff 
County or state appropriation Books 
School board or Federal funds Periodicals 
Gifts or.cndowment income Binding and mending 
Fines and petty cash Audio-visual 
Other Rent 
"Total Heat, light, power, water, telephone 


[Libraries having substantii| endow. — Stationery, printing, supplies, 
ment funds should include a separate equipment 
debit and credit statement; the item Insurance 
above refers to income included in Other operating expense 


the general operating budget). Total expense 
Capital outlay (if out of receipts) 
Grand total 


L с Болгон 


This implies a rigid enumenition, especially of individual salaries, often 
with the rule that no changes in a salary or other item can be made with- 
out permission of a higher authority. This is a severe handicap, justified 
theoretically in that it deters informal shifts and increases and means sav- 
ings during the year. It often means also that if a vacancy cannot be imme- 
diately filled the money will lapse or accrue to the town treasury. Great in- 
justices arise from this device; the natural desire to have no portion of a 
salary revert to the city results in “temporary” appointments of unqualified 
persons who linger on and may work their way into the permanent payroll, 
or there. will be shortage of help where and when needed. 

Many local authorities permit transfers of funds from one item or cate- 
gory to another, with their permission and according to state and local 
regulations, which may forbid increase of total salaries or total budget. Such 
permission should be used with caution; those concerned should be kept 
posted to avoid any appearance of beliind-the-scene juggling. 


OUTFLOW OF FUNDS 


Another financial problem is the planning and scrutiny of the flow of 
expenditure money through the twelve budget months for which it was 
intended. A monthly financial statement is needed to'show trustees where 
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they stand; a simple form for libraries of 25,000 to 200,000 population 
would show budget headings listed im column 1, followed by column Z, the 
year’s budget allotment; 3, amount spent in previous month; $; spent since 
year began; 5, percentage spent of year's budget; 6, balance unspent of 
year’s budget, Adding a column for outstanding bills and purchase order 
may ot may not be useful enough to justify the extra time cost, as discussed 
in Chapter 32. 

The simple assumption that one twelfth of the year's allotment in cach 
budget item should be spent each month is-uurealistic for most libraries, 
though iti isa useful guide of which the librarian is always conscious and 
will be roughly followed, especially toward the vear's end. Public use of 
libraries follows a seasonal pattern, with ups in the colder Jongevening 
months, and down curves in the summer, outdoor, nonschool months. 
School: year months are busiest. Another seasonal curve, that af book pub- 
lishing, is tied to the OctoberChristmas msh of retail-store book buying. 
‘This will be reflected in libtary hook buying, if important new books are to 
he available when reader demand is heaviest for the given titles, The dips 
in the book-buying curve can be partially leveled by ordering replacements, 
most children's books and fill-ins.of lacunae, during the Jess busy months. 
‘This also helps to even out the flow of work in tlie order, catalog and 
preparation departments. 

It is not easy to even the seasonal or daily public service workload curve. 
It is not the sume in any two libraries, or in different parts of the country. 
The increasing practice is to provide part-time, peak-season clerical helpers, 
at less. cost than all-year workers, to handle certain categories of work, A 
twelveanonth distribution schedule of anticipated expenditures should 
minimize peaks and valleys: as they affect the general budget. Deviations 
need to be analyzed from experience, preferably by keeping statistical 
samplings, and setting up a graph, based on monthly expenditures for the 
last two or three years and then adhered to. Where experience proves that 
the mile of ane-twelfth and an “even How” works hardships on staff and is 
the cause of reader delays, figures and charts should be prepared by the 
librarian and studied and understood by the board to preface a request to 
modify this rule.!* 





A chapter could be written on the merits and penalties of having to show 
any substantial balance carried over from the preceding year, often due to 
difference between library and municipal fiscal periods, or belated receipts 
bevond the proportionate monthly expenditures. Tt is a delusion that a 
balance indicates commendable watchful thrift ar good planning, when 
services ar& deprived of funds that should have been expended during the 
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year for which appropriated. Many libraries have been penalized by the 
resulting impression that the library can get along with that much less for 
the coming year: În other cases:a balance may have to be carried over as 
“encumbered” funds, following local municipal ruling or practice, If so, it 
should be clearly so labeled, shown as the last rather than the first item in 
the revenue schedule, and the purpose should be explained in a parenthesis 
line directly following the item, making it clear that it is an annual book- 
keeping procedure which does not indicate a real surplus. In some citics 
such restrictions slow or stop the order or receipt of new books, creating a 
gapin service flow tao readers for five or. six weeks, in order to "come out 
even” at the fiscal vear end, as discussed in. Chapter 23. This saves no 
money; the payment flow can be readjusted to keep the book flow un 
broken, and trustees in some places have secured modification of such mies, 
On the other hand, where periodic find allotments or special tax or levy 

proceeds are isswed to the library and it can keep them on deposit or as 
certificates of deposit in a bank until drawn on, the library should see that 
it gets interest. One library ina city of 175,000 makes about $3,000 annu- 
ally fram this. 


For several years the nation's economy has been one of optimistic gradual 
inflation, assuming “no more depressions.” Those who remember the de 
pression of 1929-35 and subsequent recessions, and these who believe in 
economical operation as a good alleweather philosophy for all public service, 
are continuously cost conscious. Other libranans need to be reminded that 
more money 1 not always à magic remedy, and that someone needs to 
check up on such economies as: 


Effective supervision in every part of the organization, e.g. close instruction 
and overseeing, tying things together, morale. These insure better output. 

Constant scrutiny and restudy of work processes, methods, flow and output; 
work simplification. 

Use of labor-saving devices where they will actually save time and not create 
new records and activities. 

Refusal to start new records and paperwork which can be avoided. Work 
measurement and cost keeping may be in this category. 

Ditto, as to. new services, however attractive, until present services have been 
strengthened, generally by better salaries and personnel, i.e, avoiding spreading 
too thin for too many activities, too many branches. 

Canceling and reducing activities and services that can be dispensed with, 
without acute public and social loss. 

Refusal to dissipate staff time and energy in such outside activities as do not 
directly increase public reading, study and information sceking. 

Ditto, as: to cutting waste of staff time inside the library on too many confer 


ences, too much conversation, nemerous well-meant but expels mis tike 
handmade signs and posters and exhibits т could be done in half the time or 
mor : cheaply by paying à competent outsi 

Hiring part-time well-instructed nonprofessional helpers at peak periods to do 
work for which they are capable, e.g. upper-level high school students to charge 
books in the afternoon circulation rush. 





FENANCIAL ASPECTS OF BUILDING PROJECTS 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Projects involving capital fimds, to buy ground or plan and. erect 4 new 
building or remodel and enlarge an old one are: more logically approached 
asa special problem in administration than asa matter of operating finance. 
"They are discussed in Cliapter 33, and also, as to bond issues, in Chapter 9. 


L. Edward A. Wight. Public Library Firtance and Accounting. 152 p. 1945, A. Lo A, 
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CHAPTER 8 
Research, Statistics, Standards, Surveys 


Substantial progress has recently been made in the research and. statisti- 
eal aspects of librarianship. ‘he U.S. Office of Education issued its useful 
analysis of returns from public libraries for 1955-36," and in October, 1959, 
initiated ils occasional annotated bulletin of Library Research in Progress; 
while Indiana University in. January, 1960, started its: Public Library Ab- 
stracts* The U.S. Office of Education continues its annual statistical tables 
of cities of over 35,000 population,* and issued in 1961 a 156-item bibliogra- 
phy of statistical tables. Enoch Pratt Library continues its annual Salary 
Statistics for Large Public Libraries (over 300,000 population)," and Fort 
Wayne its Selected Stutistics for cities of 100,000 population or more.” Yet 
recent statistics for libraries in towns of less than. 35,000 are unfortunately 
unavailable nationally, and the lack of current and more complete data 
about operations in public libraries of all sizes cries for action by the 
U. 5. O0. E. or ALL. A. 

Great stimulus for research -comes from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, established in September, 1956, by a Ford Foundation grant, re- 
newed in 196] for another five-year term, ‘Though chiefly concerned with 
bibliographie control and information retrieval in large and specialized te- 
search libraries, many of its studies affect all public libraries. 





À FACTOR IN ADMINISTRATION 


What purpose is served by all the time and effort that go into rescarch, 
statistics and standards? Ifa library has any definite objectives, or cares how 
it is progressing toward goals, or feels responsibility to its constituents, then 
it is under as much obligation to keep major statistics, to measure itself 
against others, to see what quantity and quality of service it gives for the 
taxpayer's dollars, as any competitive business which hopes to succeed.* The 
library has to compete with itself: cach year better than the last, each 
reader served better. cach activ itv improved and performed more econom- 

28 
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ically. Only by research, by measurement, by comparison with others and 
with standards can it know where and low it is going: otherwise it drifts in 
a fog. 

Decisions on hours of opening and schedules at a brinch, for example, 
by checkups of attendance by hours for a few sample days. Neigh- 
borhood factors affect these figures, Chapter 24 on branches suggests a cut- 
ting point, derived from combmed major costs divided by total circulation, 
to compare profitableness per dollar at each branch, Chapter 28 reviews 
factors by which to measure fair work output and costs per volume or title 

Whoever claims not to care how his library ranks with others, under such 
heads as the following minimum of eighteen items, or fails to send im re- 
turns to the state library agency and to the U.S. Office of Education and 
thereby leaves gaps in state and national statistical tables, does his own and 
other libraries a disservice: 





Population served Expenditures for reader matenal 
Total expenditures —.. for salaries 
Per-capita expenditures - Number of employees 
Registration (within three years) (in full-time equivalent) 
adult fiction untrained 
adult nonhichon building care 
juvenile Informational questions looked ир 
Books added (defined in Chapter 18) 
withdrawn Total 18 significant items 
total at year end 


The pressing need for far more and bettercoordinated research has been 
frequently noted? Much of value is left unpublished and practically un- 
known (the best could be mimeographed for wide use); there is duplication 
and not enough advance planning and preparation, Entirely new aspects of 
research need to be organized and financed, especially those relating to 
everyday services and problems of the typical public library.” 

Space precludes recounting the development of public library statistics. 
Like so many other things they were started by volunteers, such as Bower- 
man’s tables in the District of Columbia Public Library annual reports, 
1911-1915, which led to a statistical set-up at A. L. A. in 1934-43, The 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, created in 1935, 
started in 1942 and again in 1948 its valuable annual tabulations of public 
libraries m cities of over 50,000, and since 1958 covering cities of 35,000 to 
50/000. Up to that time the only table for cities of under 50,000 seems to 
have been a volunteer undertaking in. 1927'* and four tables published by 
A. L. A. in 193627 In the light of current statistics these earlier tables are 
of great interest. 

Despite the reluctance of numerous hypersensitive librarians, and the 
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argument that “mere quantity proves nothing,” it would serve the general 
interest if per-capita circulations, especially adult nonfiction, and per-capita 
reference services and per-capita costs were shown, as a basis for compan- 
sons in national tables. Libraries would pay more attention to their costs 
and output. 


INTERPRETATION OF LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Since libraries began. to keep statistics, the figures and their interpretation 
have been sharply criticized. In the 1920's rapid circulation gains and de- 
creased per-circulation costs in many libraries were actively publicized and 
brought a barrage of deprecatory plinises:'* “quality vs, quantity," assuming 
one inconsistent with the other; and “large numbers are not necessarily bet- 
ter than small ones,” implying that greater circulation must mean more and 
panes Action and less and poorer nonfiction lent, due to “publicity meth- 
ods... which have undergone little change from their use in commercial 
fields,” “We chafe under the overbearing officiousness of statistics.” Forty 
years later such viewpomts seem farfetched. 

Tt is hazardous to dmw too many conclusions from statistics. Walter 
Kaiser notes the lack of continuity, the change of bases and in methods of 
reporting, the frequent gaps and errors in columns of figures, which show 
up in any substantial collection of state or national library statistics, greatly 
reducing their value“? Kaiser also emphasizes the influence o£ general eco- 
nomic conditions on such major factors as total budgets and total circula- 
tions, and on resulting per-capita and unit circulation costs. Data arising 
from library operations have to be interpreted in the hght of cost index 
changes, of salaries in parallel helds, of time-saving studies and devices in 
business and public administration, of paperback and periodical sales and 
the growth of school libraries, and of better or poorer location and access to 
a library or a branch, To identify such factors scems essential to research for 
planning. 





Research on Ideas and Intangibles 


Statistics and. their study comprise only one of numerous- types of re- 
search. There are the gathering and study of opinion and details of meth- 
ods followed in other libraties and in other fields. Concern as to what other 
libraries think and do in a given field need not inhibit librarians and their 
staffs nor turn them into conforming copycats. Judicious imitation may be 
the best kind of economy. Most libraries which constantly gather data and 
study current progress аге the ones whose planning and decisions put them 


out in front, as leaders not blind followers. They like to know what they are 
doing and why, | 

The research on which to base policies and plans includes all pertinent 
information, including "intangibles" which often may be pinned down 
to definite instructions and procedures. The simplified charging system 
adopted in 1949 by the Wayne County, Mich., Public Library, climunating 
registration in 1950, resulted from many conferences and studies as to per- 
centage of unretumed books, and reasons for failure to retum them. IE re 
sulted also in savings at cleven other libraries which followed Wayne 
County's example.” Many factors can scarcely be measured. by and may 
even confound statistics. Well-planned intensive publicitv, or changing the 
head of a library, a branch or a department, may drastically improve both 
morale and effciency, and increase activity and quality of service, while 
other major factors continue as before. The statistics at least indicate what 
lias happened, but often fail to explain why. Psychological factors enter into 
certain studies, such às those discussed in Chapter 11 ou evaluating various 
gadgets. 

A library may easily delude itself about the quality of its collections, staff, 
services. Perhaps research would show wp the facts. At first thought “high- 
level public relations" cannot be measured statistically." But when a library 
gels a 2, 3, 4, or 5 to 1 public vote for bond issues or tax levy increases, the 
matter comes out of the clouds into statistics and dollars. And if one takes 
the time to prepare a list of superior, or specialized and often rather ex- 
pensive titles of adult nonfiction, and check on their circulation, librarians, 
trustees and public may all be surprised at the substantial quality of books 
in. steady public use in a good library. 


SETUP FOR ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 


In chapters which follow, details are discussed as to standards, costs and 
measurements for personnel, book stock, circulation, reference service, 
branch operation, buying, cataloging and preparation of books, etc. Opera- 
tional studies are most logically carried on within the departments. Often 
spring from discussions involved in administrative planning and ideas 
such as those included in this book. Whoever directs the research has to 
define the objective and formulate a clear hypothesis to guide the study. 
He must devise procedures to collect reliable data and see that they are 
isolated from disturbing factors. Through reading he must acquire a back- 
ground of knowledge by which to interpret the data. Who is to follow 
through and be responsible for a report? Who shall help in gathering data? 
Who shal] make the inside-department studies? How shall the cooperation 
of colleagues be assured? Is any cost involved except the time of those as- 
signed? A timetable and deadline will be needed, and a chance for pre- 
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muünarv review and revision. Finally, what measure will be created. lo 
evaluate the return from the effort and time involved?'* | 

Larger libraries will plan a more elaborate program, stemming from 
urgent specific requirements for adequate data, remembering that new con 
tinuous records or paperwork mean a continuous drain on the budget and 
divert the staff from reader service. Despite the national trend toward 
research, and the money spent for it in public administration and educa- 
tion, as well as in competitive industry and business, it should be under- 
taken with care and restraint, A library with a million-dollar budget may 
need a full-time research assistant to direct, gather, formulate and interpret 
to librarian and board the significant figures on work and service output, 
based on thoughtful planning and objectives. Without these, planning can 
hardly be effective and they provide the significant facts for good public 
yelations, A performance budget cannot be prepared without them, In 
places too small to justify a full-time researcher or stalf, someone has to be 
drafted from other duties." 

The snall libriry, serving up to 20,000 population, cun afford to keep up 
only the minimum of items, such aswe listed above. But it will note and 
digest also those reported in current library magazines. We find no pro 
vision as yet for badly needed up-to-date statistics on libraries of under 
10,000 population, 


Simplifying Cost and Work Measurement 

“The current prestige of certain categories of municipal officers (methods 

wineers, cost analyzer, planners) generates public funds to build up 
laborate paperwork staffs for activities which save little compared to the 
new saluries involved. Pressure for such offices needs to be resisted inside 
the fibrary. Cost accounting, discussed in Chapter 11, is wrapped in illu- 
sions: that it is the great cure-all, is really "scientific" and assures a business- 
like operation.” 

Many libraries waste salaries by poor assignment and supervision: they 
buy laborsaving devices at onc point while failing to eliminate processes 
and tighten up on performance somewhere else, Until cost studies are made 
fat various size-categories of public libraries, wherein services are fairly 
similar, there are no similar and pertinent figures with which a library may 
compare itself, Routines have to be analyzed and processes have to be 
eliminated or combined, before cost studies can provide much result. Such 
studies on a national scale, financed by foundation grants, are badly needed, 
for then there would be some valid cost and work measures to compare 
with. The efficient library, pursuing a program of simplicity, may’ find, 
when need arises for more detailed data, that samplings on some specific 
operation fora few days or weeks, not continued al great expense there- 
after, will reveal all that is significant. 
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STANDARDS 


When libraries undertake to formulate “standards” they discover the 
justice of the phrase “so-called standards.” That few library standards so 
far evolved test on what can be called a "scientific" basis is equally true 
of numerous operation-cost figures in business and public administration, 
even when derived at great expense after careful objective deliberations by 
accountants, cost analysts and methods engineers. Fumbling will doubtless 
continue, A 1957 study reported that of thirty-nine business concems al- 
ready active in operations research, only three had a strong, well-defined 
program under way. “Reports on OR im business are bound to improve 
when management men and consultants can talk less about what OR. is 
and more about what it has done.”*' “Performance standards” in library 
work have been slowed down by their costliness and are still in thei in- 
fancy, just as yardsticks for other governmental costs are “admittedly 
ilinsive, debatable and in many important aspects unavailable,"** 

Any practical library standard involving cost has to be a somewhat 
arbitrary compromise between: (aj the average of current performance and. 
costs of various services and materials; (b) performance and. costs for a 
group of superior libraries, on the ground that what a number of good 
libraries can do makes a fair standard for others to meet; (с) the constant 
increase in costs due to decrease in purchasing power of the dollar, eg. 
the fairly but not completely even rise in “expenditure per capita" im cities 
of 200,000, from 15.4 cents in 1900 to 89.8 cents in 1946,% during which 
time wages probably rose even more in proportion; and (d) the increasing 
variety, better quality and more intensive character of library service year 
aftér year expected and demanded by the public, involving greater expendi- 
tures. Such factors made imperative the provision in the A. L. A/s Cost 'of 
Public Library Service in 1956 for more frequent restudy and revision than 
heretofore of the cost and budget figures presented. therein. 

Numerous proposals for standards as to minimum theoretical size of 
public library systems, ie, regional vs. local or county, have risen so fast in 
their required populations and budgets that they are open to question, e.g, 
the minimum budget of $25,000, of the 1943 Post War Standards, rose to 
537.500, to $60,000, and then to $100,000 im the 1950 Publie Library 
Inquiry; but in 1956 it required “100,000 people, approximately $3 per 
capita . .. to achieve minimum results, ?? and in 1959 it was 53,47 per 
capita." In other words there was a jump, in regional concepts, from 
$25.000 in 1943 to $344,000 in 1959. This hardly seems very “scientific.” 

In short, present “standards” are plainly empirical and can be more 
justly called “rule of thumb” figures, and are open to many criticisms. 
Nevertheless they are.so useful as fair goals and stimulants that they 
deserve constant study and development." 

Standards to be promulgated as to percapitas of budgetary components 
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and costs, dt ok yai and services, need to be adjusted to population 
size. The importance of this factor appears in Tables 5-1 and 82, showing 
actualities. in 1955-56 and in 1959, A briefer table published in 1935 was 
one of the first to show this size factor,®* and if the annual and prompt 
tables for large cities" and for the libraries of over 100,000 population in 
broken down mto 100,000-500,000, $00,000-1,000,000, and 
000,000 groups they would show the same size influence. We preface 
these facts to Table 83, which gives suggested standards for current use. 











Tahle 8-1. Influence of City-Size on Major Criteria, 1955-1956* 
Showing actual averages of returns from 6,249. libraries, by sixes. Continental U.S, 


Noof Book Books Сїтї Ехрепі- 

systems. stock — added lation ture Per cent 
Population report. pe per per per — of salaries 
size group ing — capita capita capita capita to total 


Under 1,000 1,134 6,85 280 6.52 $1.26 39.8 
1,000-2,499 1,523 4.17 180 5.80 $132 44.1 
2.50(-4,999 989 3.10 146 5.51 $1.34 49.9 
5,000-9,999 840 221 177 5.13 $1.33 53.8 
10,000- 24,999 8585 1.62 :010 4.57 $1.27 57.1 
25,000-49,999 472 1.31 095 4.16 5112 58.5 
-560,000-99,999 219 1.18 086 4.21 $1.18 61.6 
100,000 andover 184 1.22 090 3.71 $1.65 63.8 
* From Tables 28, 29. Rose Vainstein, Statistics of Public Libruries, 1955-1956, ШП. 8. 
Office of Education, 1959. 





lt will be some years before the majority of smaller libraries have given 
up their autonomy or joined with larger systems of 100,000 population or 
more, and at present they have no yardsticks. The following Table 8-3 at- 
tempts to suggest definite and realistic standards for communities, accord- 
ing to their size, for support, book stock, circulation ànd size of staff. 
The formulas in Table $3 for minimum expenditures per capita arc an 
arbitrary scaling between A. L. A.’s 1959 $3.44 budget for a 100,000 popula- 
Hon system, and $3.96 for s 50,000 population” but not increasing the 
per-capita support for smaller communities beyond a more attainable $3.50 
per capita. ere proportions were discussed in the foregoing chapter. 
The other columns represent a somewhat arbitrary and “rule of thumb” 
compromise between actual averages and the performance of numerous 
excellent libraries. These suggested standards have been exceeded by 
enough libraries to show they can be met by most.?? At least they are more 
helpful than to have no yardstick at all. 





Number | | 
ofli- Expend- Circula- Books Per cent 


Кеннер Ен рН c pe. person Dene иг 
Population ing capita capita capita capita to total 






35,000-50,000* 102 $895 551 183 Hi 66,6 
$0,000-100,000" 118 $197 548 153 Jl 687 
100,000 upward* 12 $226 41 135 Ш 741 
(cities) 
50,000 upward4 174 $133 451 99 10 624 
(county & regionals) 
ee eee A 


* From U. S. Office of Education Circulars, ay follows: 
ai Circular 15016. Aug. 1960. 

b. Circular 15015. Aug. 1960. 

c, Circular 15014 А. revised. Oct. 1960. 

d. Circular 15017, Oct. 1960; 


Table 8-3, Suggested Minimum Standards for Major Factors 

(Note, As the A. L.. A. Setvice Cost. 1959 booklet, p. 2, says: “Any community not 
sstisfea with minimum facilities will bave to provide more” than $3.50 per capita, 
‘which is act for a more or jess typical city or county of 100,000 people). 


2 Expendi- 3. Book. 4. Circula- 5. Per cent 
i of 


1. Population turcs Stock tion : 
Size | Per Per Per Salaries 
Cutegories Capita Capita Capita to total 





1. Under 1,000 $3.50 5 vol. 10 vols 5096 
2. 1000. 2,500 $3.50 4 vol. — 10 vols 5556 
3. 2,500. 5,000 $3.50 3.5 vol. 10 vols 60% 
4. 5,000- 10,000 $3.50 3 vok 10 vols 61% 
5. 10,000- 25,000 $3.50 2.7 vols. 9.5 vols. 62% 
6. 25,000- 35,000 $3.50 1.3 vols, 9 vols. 63% 
7. 35,000- 50,000 $3.50 2.2 vols 9 vols. 64% 
8. 50,000-100,000 $3.50 2 vol 8.5 vols. 65% 
9. 100,000-200,000 $5.50 L7 vols. 5 vols. 66% 
10.. 200,000-500,00 $3.40 1.5. vols 7 vols, 7% 
11. 500,000 upwar $3.30 1.2 vols. 6 vols. 68% 









We would note Hiat any community which consider itself a desitable one in which 
to le, will provide library support above the minimum; already numerous cities and 
towns provide over $4. 
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against: unwillingness to take tíme to study all the problems; preconcep- 
tions; failure to study, comprehend and weigh vital against unessential 
objectives and procedures; and impatience with suggestions from staff 
members who are often conservative and sensitive? Some surveys by 
general consultants have included. recommendations which librarians con- 
sider extravagant, such as proliferating small branches and elaborate over- 
head. One such survey, sought and welcomed by the librarian, included 
about 10 per cent practicable suggestions; most of the others were so im- 
practical that the report was laid away. The succeeding librarian, asked five 
years later for a copy, was surprised to know it had ever been made, und 
after careful study termed it “a joke.” 








Ibo aimed that if a committee of perceptive executives in a staff 
can survey t their own library, much good will result and the cost of an "aut- 
side survey" can be saved, Such a self-survey should and often does tum up 
unnoticed facts and wholesome ideas, but the participants in a. selE-survev 
will have to spend as much or more time to gather the facts as would an 
outside surveyor, Selfjudgments on the intangibles of management, siper- 
vision, awareness of time waste recall the case of the queen who asked the 
mirror, “Who is loveliest of all?” Staff members are often inhibited in their 
approach and findings, hesitating ta criticize ar make drastic suggestions 
which might offend their colleagues. They шау lack the completely fresh, 

allenging viewpoint based on wide expenence in scrutinizing other li- 
braries. Such self-surveys and evaluation, frankly and objectively made, 
stimulate improvement, and this chapter is intended to encourage them, 
though they do not meet the need of critical intensive review by experi- 
enced Surveyors, 

The selE-survey of reader satisfaction, by carefully prepared questionnaire, 
is an effective device, but has been attempted or even contemplated in few 
libraries. Do busy readers get what they have taken the trouble to visit the 
library far? If 5o, to what extent, and in what categories are they most or 
least successful, and why?" Perhaps libraries need more of the competitive 
urge. One objective is to speed up the selection, ordering and preparation 
of new books. 

Surveys by door-to-door interviews, carefully. planned, might discover 
why families read no books at all, and whether they have any idea of the 
personal help they could get at the library, But such time-consuming local 
efforts could give way to an intensive perceptive national survey in half a 
dowen sections of the country, Only the edges of this problem have been 
touched, 

In. short, research. within the library on each department and activity 





covered ín this book is indispensable for good administration, Measuring 
and evaluating are not ends in themselves; they are a means to improve 
operations, They have to be aimed at a definite result, the data gathered 
have to be carefully planned to produce significant facts. Executives have 
to follow up to improve service or save money. The larger the scope of the 
study and the more data gathered, the harder ta understand and to sume 
marize findings. Keeping circulation figures by classes year after year, neatly 
written up in the record book, or elaborate cost figures which look im- 
pressive, seldom brings improvements or economies; this is not the type 
of information which this chapter is intended to encourage. 





SOME TOPICS FOR STUDY 


Librarians could bring forward a hundred topics needing careful research, 
Studies on topics such as the following would be widely useful. An ade- 
quate hypothesis would need to be formulated for each in the light of 
varied local conditions. Before resorting to any questionnaires all available 
literature would be studied, and inquiry made of the logical persons, in- 
cluding A. L. A. headquarters and committees, a5 to similar studies made or 
tinder way, but tmpublished. Questionnaires would be used only to the 
minimum extent, and prepared—as to questions and wording—with great 
care. 


1, Reader response and behavior at various age levels: as influenced by cco 
nomic, cultural and other factors.“ | 

2. Statistics, pronouncements and developments on library salaries, 1925 to 
date; both professional and clerical salary scales, proportion of salary to total 
budgets, and many other aspects. 

3. Circulations and expenditures per capita since 1900, including breakdown 
between adult fiction vs. nonfiction, and juvenile, at central libraries. and 
branches, by population size groups. and discussion thereof. Requires assembly 
of many statistics available though never published, including files at the U. S. 
Office of Education; What Factors can produce high per-capita adult circula- 
tion? We assume that some definite proportion is desirable, Or should it just 
be left to chance? 

4. Which departments are most often. found in libraries of the size cate- 
gories listed in "Table 8-3? What factors besides size seem to mfluence creation 
of new departments, e.g, available staff or competent leader, building plan, 
public interest in special service? 

5. What are the functional elements of library supervision? Which present 
most difficulties? Which elements satisfy exccutives least, and assistants least? 
As applied to different categories o£ workers. 

6. Critique of statistics of reference questions kept by public and college 
libraries. An A. L. A. Committee is working on this, 
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a What salary recognition and reward should be made for exceptional abi 
ity and effectiveness, às compared with the average and the mediocre? 

8, Administrative history of the local library; not antiquarian or personal, but 
| zm finances, services, problems encountered in the p of 
each. major department. What steps were taken to strengthen: administrative 
abilities af executives? 

9. Procedures to analyze the necessity, routine, time cost, possible simpli- 
fying or shrinking of the routine, possible other improvement or promptness 
without added cost, of the wark by both professional and clerical workers, m 
yanous libraries’ mending and binding; pasting, labeling and lettering: ordering, 
cataloging and typing therefor; loan, return and registration work, aud reference 
uud informational services, 

10. Criteria and procedure to determine whether a given machine or device 
ar method for library use is faster or less costly or produces fewer errors than 
some other, in doing 4 given job under designated comparable conditions. 

11. What simplified methods can be developed to record service statistics, 
and receipts and expenditures, in. small and. medium-sized libraries. Will the 
Small пуал в Project come up with them? 
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CHAPTER 9 
Public Relations and Publicity’ 


A library's program of public relations means the concem and the activi- 
tics of trustees, heads and staff members to put the library mto cordial and 
understanding relationship with all the people of the community. It means 
the average citizen's image of the library and the librarians when he hears 
them mentioned, the extent and. warmth of the community's good will 
toward the library, its understanding of what the library is trying to do, 
and its appreciation for the quality and morale of the library's staff and 
services, Public relations is a two-way matter, with as much the intention 
that all its: own staff members shall understand and. work with the com- 
munity as that community segments and groups may understand the library 
and work with it. Each librarian needs a sixth sense of what public reac- 
tions will be toward whatever news and impressions issue from the library, 
about its objectives, policies, plans, problems, its collections and services, 
its organization and personnel, its finances and building needs.’ * * 

The párt played by publicity in public relations is indicated in the fol- 
lowing formula,’ which shows ay common denominator the Service Con- 
cept, or the Desire to Serve. Without this anderlyme purpose, publicity is 
insincere and public relations will never flounsh. 


Informing Public 





Courteous of Services 
Determining + Efficient + Offered 
Public Needs Service ( Publicity) Good 
— — = -— — Public 
THE DESIRE TO SERVE Relations 


Public relations is not in itself a product; it it a series of steps to crete a 
relationship with citizens so that library services can be improved and can 
reach a wider circle. Good public relations also aid in recruiting better 
workers and improve staff job satisfaction and morale and thereby reduces 
himaver. A library which the community respects and whose staff is con- 


* See alu Chapter 10. Informing Readers as to Library Material and Services. 
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sidered of high quality and on their toes, finds it caster to attract and keep 
good stuff members than does a mediocre library. What the public thinks 
of the library personnel may be the chief element in what it thinks of the 
library” 


AN ESS 





ENTIAL PART OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Public Relations Society of America's. Publie Relations News re- 
cently defined P.R. as “the management function. which cvaluates. public 
attitudes, identifies. the: policies and procedures of an individual or an 
organization with the public interest, and executes a program of action to 
eam public understanding and acceptance."* A slogan of the Advertising 
Clubs of America reads: “Advertising Lowers the Cost of Distribution.” 
For the library this means that with the given investment in building, 
books and staff, volume can be increased through publicity, and the per- 
circulution and per-reference-question costs will thereby be lowered. "Those 
who conjure up a “quality vs. quantity” conflict, and insist that quality 
will be lowered if quantity is increased, those who argue that good service 
needs no advertising, or that if citizens really want to read they will come 
and use the library, or that little will be gained by efforts to attract more 
readers and library use—all these are ready to. be convinced that library 
public relations. and publicity are expensive and futile aspects of library 
administration, 

As late as 195, “exhortation, pleading and argument are [still] essential 
in a discussion of library public relations . . . [to overconie the notion) that 
they require more time, energy and budgetary provision than they are 
worth.” But "proper public relations practice is based on objective scrutiny 
of every phase of a library's administration and services and а continual 
finding out about whether they meet the real needs of people . . . putting it 
to the democratic, hence dangerous test . . . distressing to a library adminis: 
trator whose ideas are tightly bound. ' 

The library hus public relations, whether or not library officials realize 
it, or wish it, or plan it; every citizen is potentially interested in all news 
and impressions about the library as a public institution. The public has 
the right to know everything about its library, The active and resultful 
publicity and public relations programs of so many progressive. libraries, 
large and small, for many years, justify the assumption that every library 
has to give some time and attention to public relations as just defined, and 
to publicity or promotion. Budget, progress and the effective service of the 
library are dependent én good public relations and good will, Compared 
with many other institutions and enterprises, the library is in a favored 
category; in the main it has a connotation of respectability, of idealism 
and helpfulness, On the other hand, a library should ask itself whether its 





le consider it a "Morgue of Culture,” aloof, superior and ultra- 


IE GENERAL FACTORS 





1. Everything the library can do and say to build up public belief that it ts 
alert, active and forward looking, quickly responsive to public demands, inter- 
ested in proerenive methods and economy, operated by devoted and highly 
‘skilled staff, and busily engaged in helping more and morc citizens im every 
category results in good public relations. 

2. Librarians. like business executives and other groups, tend to associate and 
discuss with, and be infiuenced by, acquaintances within their own social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and religious circles. ‘They may fail to understand or even seek 
to appreciate the general nm of the population around them, This consists 
predominantly of wage eamers, consumers, small businessmen and clerical 
workers, housekeepers and. others whose viewpoints and philosophy of life may 
be different from their own, Unless the library's public relations program, its 
everyday publicity, is aimed at and prepared to be understood hy Tom, Dick 
and Hoarty, it will not get very far, Libtarians should find deep pleasure in 
meeting and understanding all these strangers who in turn generally take it for 
granted that library representatives are friendly and helpful. 

3. Library publicity is not “blowing one’s own hom”, the public likes to know 
all about the library, The library can help build a city’s pride in itself, cg. by 
exhibits of new books written by local authors, or by news stories about whatever 
credit may come to the library and its staff, and by being well run and a credit 
to its community. 

4. Honesty and sincerity underlie good. publicity. Some libraries hesitate to 
advertise their books and services because they fear the books will be out when 
asked for, and that they cannot make good on reference questions. But the 
public has sensc- enough to understand ordinary difhculties, will wait its tum 
for books, and will be patient while information is being sought from other li- 
braries. If the library does not let the public know about books and service, it 
is not capitalizing on the money the taxpayers have invested in them. | 

5: Continuous publicity is necessary; repetition builds reputation. It takes a 
long time to sell facts and ideas; much publicity fails by quitting too soon. “Keep 
Ht simple: say it often; be sure it’s true." 

6. Publicity needs to be aimed at and to tie in with the everyday interests, 
motives and. philosophy of the public, including citizens who don't yet use the 
library or read much. The attitude of friendly helpfulness to all sorts of indi- 
viduals is essential. But all this is made more vital by aiming it at individuals, 
or at some special group, not át a vague mass of citizens. Think of a few typical 
nonreaders as well as readers and aim the publicity at what you know they are 
interested in. | 

7, Publicity has not only to deseribe services and materials; it has to explain 
library objectives, problems, plans, projccts, persomnel, standards and accom- 
plishments. If cam recite cases where individuals have been helped by library 
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materials, but alio the ways in which citizens and groups have cooperated and 
helped the library. | 

8. A good library will take the public into its confidence as to policies and 
plans, a to methods and rules, as to problems, finances, costs and personnel, 
and as-to criticisms however justified. Dignified silence is not always appropriate; 
neither is à. bad-spirited argumentative defense. If library decisions, practices 
and services have been carefully thought out and programmed they should give 
rise to good-spirited news stories which explain pros and cons, 

9. It may be taken for granted that even those already using the library have 
little or no idea of all its services and how they are managed, c.g, indexes to 
periodicals and to government bulletins, which unlock materials they never 
thought of, even on topics of their own personal interest. 


ORGANIZING THE P.R. PROGRAM 





One must consider (and weekly or fortnightly discussion is helpful) 
which devices will be most fruitful, eg, radio spots or a more elaborate 
program; newspaper stories or exhibits; what particular audience is to be 
reached; and how much time, talent, money are available, “We tend to 
pick up and use ideas without weighing them against our important 
needs" (Stibitz). 


Budgeting 


No statistical or cost studies were found to justify any given per cent of 
total budget for public relations. There are too many uncertain, informal, 
part-time, unreported factors, and most librarians seem agreed that results 
cannot be definitely measured in increased circulations, Results become 
evident enough when a bond issue is approved 5 to 1 by the voters, or 
when circulation doubles in two years, Friend* and Cundiff? evidently 
studied, by questionnaires, approximately the same 43 or 32 libraries, in 
cities of over 250,000 population, and found such varied activities, organi- 
zition and staffing that no cost figures or pattem could be arrived at. While 
19 of Friend's 43 libraries reported "a full time director, one had in addi- 
tion, 2 assistants for display and lettering, one for writing, one photog- 
тарћет, one secretary and two part-time pages.” But department heads and 
staff who initiate, guide or share in varied aspects of P.R. give much addi- 
tional time. It cornes down to two contending factors: how strongly the 
librarian. believes in. P.R., and how: much he feels can. be spent from a 
never adequate budget. For a mle of thumb we suggest | or 2 per cent of 
the budget, for total staff, materials, printing and outside costs. 
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In cities of over. 150,000-a full-time qualified person will be more than 
busy, and the salary 1s justified; some libraries rate this as an urgent need, 
supplemented. by whatever part-time assistance he can get from all depart- 
ments and branches. Chief qualification is a keen understanding of library 
objectives, a belief in the everyday usefulness of books and printed informa: 
tion evidenced by his own reading, a strong desire for public service, and 
the ability to work with people, including those who don't use the library, 
Numerous candidates may appear for this interesting position, but it takes 
also resourcefulness, a flexible outgoing mind, a solid educational back. 
ground, and imagination and initiative to sce, week after week. how hooks 
cun He mto the stream of community activities. 

Yet another qualification is the ability to plan and organize the publicity 
work and to get throngh it without demanding too much expenditure of 
funds aud staff help, and without absorbing too much time in overhead 
motion. A rapid worker is an asset, especially one who can handle many 
contacts by phone in such a cordial and definite way a5 to get results and 
make the participants enjoy it. If such a person can be found within the 
staff, well and good, But an enthusiasm, for example, for making posters, 
lists and exhibits is a sign of only one of the least-important qualifications 
needed. Often someone is brought in from newspaper work or an advertis- 
ing agency, with publicity experience and well intentioned, but basically 
not à book user or an understanding proponent of dynamic library service. 
Unless such an “outsider” has always been a reader, a reference-service 
user, and keenly interested in library functions, there is considerable risk 
that his efforts will be superficial and only partly effective. A tryout on 
some specific story or project may help in evaluating a local person for a 
full- or part-time position. 


In Medium-Size and Small Libraries 


Although several cities of less than 150,000 population have a full-time 
publicity director, cities smaller than that will have to designate an able 
staff member to handle as much P. R. work as possible part time, unless 
someone it available to come in from other employment for bwo or three 
hours a day, Here again, this person's chief practical problem is to plan 
activities and call on numerous other persons inside and outside the library 
to help.on definite assignments. P. R. work handled on а part-time basis 
will fluctuate in intensity according to the demands of the person's regula: 
duties, but much can be done. Creating publicity in the library which has 
only one to five already-busy workers calls for resourcefulness indeed, Not 
many assistants have an awareness of public attitudes, yet some of the most 
interesting and effective publicity ideas have come from these small-staff li- 
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braries, as evidenced by the experience stories in frequent issues of Wilson 
Library Bulletin. The smaller the library, the more resourceful it needs to 
be in getting citizen cooperation to help carry out various projects. 


If committee meetings can quickly get to business, it may be profitable 
to call two or three or a half-dozen staff members to thresh out, plan and 
assign aspects of one or several projects. A 1958 Evansville staff committee 
session came up in ten minutes with twenty-eight suggestions on how tà 
bring to citizens" attention the existence and location of the library, €.g., 
spot radio and TV announcements, street-cormer signs, staff talks to clubs, 
letters to new residents, marquee advertising, bookmarks, picture postcards, 
etc. Another ten minutes produced nineteen ideas to meet the statement 
"T don't have time to read.” Calling a group of citizens together to plan 
and carry out publicity for the library is a favorite method during finance 
or building campaigns. It probably needs cultivating as an all-year device to 
get more publicity without great cost; for instance, a merchant may be 
willing tó prepare and run a series of store window exhibits, or have his 
show card writer do the lettering on posters and show cards. 


Drawing Ideas from Departments 


The person in charge of P. R. needs to be informed of everything inter- 
esting or significant that goes on in each aspect of the library, especially 
from the librarian and each department and branch head. All of them are 
busy; they often forget or overlook happenings, or news that should be 
played up, such as the arrival of important new reference service tools, and 
how they can be useful to many citizens. They may have publicity-minded 
assistants to initiate or remind them of promising items. The P. R. officer 
has to keep all these sources frequently alerted, encou mging and welcoming 
all that can be reported to him. He can utilize much of this far news, ex- 
hibits, circulars, ete. A library may run along smoothly in a seeming rou- 
tine, but in most libraries there is something newsworthy happening every 
week or month; in large libraries there is something new every day. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS INSIDE THE LIBRARY 


Each staff member from head librarian to janitor 1s a creator of public 
attitudes toward the library. It is not simply a matter of having a public 
relations officer, a program and am array of bright publicity ideas, ‘Those 
who fear that publicity may be insincere or inflated are right im insisting 
that good service and good attitudes by the library sta have to underlie 
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good library relations with the public. The way the staff looks and acts, 
oe neatly, looking cheerful, meeting and serving each reader with a 
smile, ke ing busy but alert to help a reader, speaking so that voice and 
dm r reflect an interest and intention to see that he finds what he came 
for, doing well each part of the job, following instructions and working to 
yout the library's objectives—all these everyday attitudes build up the 
public belief that librarians and their library are friendly, helpful, compe- 
tent? Good performance has top priority. These points have special valid- 
ity in the circulation department, which has the first and most frequent 
contacts with readers. Some librarians see to it that their most competent 
and personable workers are posted here, because reader impressions of the 
whole library organization are especially influenced by what happens in this 
department. A good library sees to it that a minimum of staff gossip is car- 
ried outside, and that assistants refrain from talking over, within the pub- 
lic's hearing, their grievances and criticisms of colleagues and of the institu- 
tion of which they are a part. 

Current library designing and equipping capitalizes on the part played by 
the building itself. Adequate directional signs and | 
such as how to use the card catalog, how the building, department and 
bookcases are arminged—everything which will make it easier for the public 

to use the library—will make for good will, Readers should enjoy their 
visits to the library, and the whole staff should be called on for suggestions 
as to how this can be assured. Several libraries encourage friends with 
gardens and greenhouses to bring in beautiful plants and flowers, the year 
round, to be placed on service desks, with conspicuous acknowledgment 
cards. The public gets pleasure from the gift and the giver, 

Trustee policies, decisions and board actions, discussed in Chapter 4, are 
major elements in the public concept of the library. Trustees will not be 
inhibited by public opinion but will take action for the public good and 
then inform the public, rather than assuming that whut they do had better 
be kept quiet. Many libraries have a reporter attend board meetings. If the 
library has-a P. R. officer, publicity from the board should be cleared 
throngh him, for it is his job to know how to say what will be of interest to 
the public, On possibly controversial subjects, board and librarian should 
work out with him the wording for news releases, A P. R, worker who does 
not feel quite sare of himself will gò over news releases with several col- 
leagues of good judgment to see if a story has any hidden booby traps, 





PUBLIC RELATIONS OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY 


Having given attention Lo inrproving services and impressions inside the 
library, a library is better prepared to undertake varied. outside publicity. 
The present chapter can be only an outline, not a handbook of publicity 
methods, The chapter notes list such guides, 2 "14 
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First in importance is to realize that the libratian and agency heads have 
to get outside the library building, get acquainted with their community 
(see Chapter 2), and organize publicity aimed at all the citizens, not just 
those who are already coming into the library. They should find out who 
the local leaders are, think out what facts about library services will appeal, 
and try to have five-minute interviews with key persons. 


House-to-House Promotion 


Only a few libraries have assigned time for selected staff members to do 
intensive promotion, door to door, taking a few books, lists or circulars, and 
talking directly with householders, finding ont their interests, projects and 
problems, and describing materials and services they could get. ‘This could 
give the staff, for the first time, a closeup of adult reactions to the idea of 
reading and reference help, a realistic understanding of why so many adults 
don't read, and what it is, if anything, that can appeal to them, A venture 
by the Providence P, L. to call on business concems with selected materials 
and explain how the library could Gnd pertinent information did nót tum 
out as well as hoped. This canvassing is time-consuming, involves careful 
preparation but may be rewarding. 


king to Groups 


Whole groups o£ adults can be reached in far less time by arranging for 
library talks at their meetings, centering around library materials on the 
group's interests. There is also an opportunity to explain library objectives, 
methods and problems. Arrangements can be made over the telephone, but 
the talk should be well planned, full of incident and lively, 





Friends of the Library 


Organizing and enlisting the help of a large organized auxiliary group of 
Friendly influential men and women has had notable results in spreading 
public knowledge of the library, enlisting support, getting funds, and pass 
ing bond issues. One wonders why it is not almost universal, Some trustees 
fear that the "Friends" will get $0 influential and active that they will tell 
the trustees how to min the library. A good board should be big-iminded 
enough to work with and welcome ideas [from outside. True and fortu- 
nately, Friends in some cities have boldly intervened in library situations 

edine correction and have insisted on and financed critical surveys. ‘They 
deserve credit for getting a great number of moribund, politicsridden and 
thoroughly bad library situations ightened out. A good Friends organiza- 
tion is considered by many progressive librarians of both small and large 
libraries to be their greatest public-relations asset. But, through the librar- 
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ian, care should be taken that the officers chosen cach year shall be not only 
strong, courageous leaders determined to push the library ahead, but tactful, 
discreet, and neither antagonize library and public officials, nor seek office 
to exalt themselves but to help the library in ways that the community may 
approve." 


Newspapers 

For the amount of time required from the library, the variety of topics 
covered, and the wide diffusion of the library's message, top priority goes to 
the local newspaper. If there are several papers the library will treat them 
all alike, Everything depends on the care with which the library gets: to- 
gether the facts and ideas for each news story, so it will sound like news, 
and not merely library propaganda. The most frequent failure is in not put- 
ting the point of the story into a short opening sentence and paragraph; as 
a result the editor must do a large-scale rewrite that takes more time than 
he-thinks the story is worth. Build up an understanding by editor and te- 

arters of what the library is already doing for citizens, as well as what it 
dx to do.!* 

There are two news services to which libraries may subscribe, and re- 
ceive timely, competent prewritten releases on a great variety of library 
matters, ready te be filled in, altered and retyped by the local library to 
hand its newspaper. Such stories should not be accepted automatically; if a 
story does not seem to have real-life substance and importance to local 
newspaper readers, it is better to scrap it. There is also a source for illustra- 
ted informational-publicity leaflets, kept up to date”* The A. L. A. Head- 
quarters Library can supply or lend sctapbooks of clippings and other mate- 
rial for news stories. 


The time cost involved, even with free program time, is so considerable 
that the list of large libraries which find regular radio or TV 

rofitable is constantly changing. A number of libraries, some of them in 
cities of only 20,000 of 30,000, prepare one-minute, half-minute or even ten- 
second spot announcements. of news, information about the library and 
liuman interest stories. These are run free by the station staff, sometimes 
using slides from library photos, provided cach item is briefly and effectively 
phrased, centers around a specific subject, and sounds newsy: à new book 
on babies, housekeeping, child care, marriage, hobbies, current events, ete. 
or a Change in rules or staff, or a new or modified service.” A quick sum- 
mary on the value of books and reading, quoting two or three telling 
phrases from a current news or magazine story, may be welcomed. 
A. L. A. Public Relations Office sends out spot announcements to be 


adapted locally. Radio and TV bookreviewing is reported in the Media 
page of Publishers’ Weekly. 


Direct Printed Publicity 


In the advertising world what is called “direct mail” is printed matter 
distributed by mail and involving postage expense. Though much of this 
advertising is discarded without being opened, printed circulars and book- 
lists of similar type showing they come from the local library are not likely 
to be ignored. They can be distributed by Boy Scouts, house to house, or 
office by office; stores, banks, city departments and many local organiza- 
tions can enclose them in their mailings of bills aud notices. A staff “brain- 
storming” session will doubtless come up with many devices for distributing 
library circulars “for free,” under local conditions, ‘The problem with this 
direct printed promotion is printing cost, mimcographing may be the only 
way out. Some citizen may be sufficiently interested to pay part or most af 
the cost to print an important message.” 


If the library building is located in the midst of the crowd, its front can 
be remodeled and opened up to exhibit inside activities. Or it can have a 
large exhibit window facing the sidewalk. Or, if it stands too far back, an 
exhibit case can be built close to the sidewalk, lighted and equipped with 
screened plexiglass to protect the contents. Some outside cases have mot 
been designed to be weatherproof, or easily accessible for changing exhibits, 
Any library can get permission Lo usc window space in vacant stores, Or 
even in occupied busy stores. The range of subjects for exhibits. is bound- 
less, with pictures, collections, mementos, working models and a variety of 
possible materials to supplement books on the subjects** = Explanatory 
placards are essential. Some libraries that are adept in managing volunteer 
help get art classes, store decorators and other outsiders to prepare and set 
up window exhibits, so as to avoid expense and not use much staff time. 
Whatever time the library can give to exhibits should go into effective 
exhibits used outside the library as a promotion device, where crowds of 
people can see them, and they should be so eye catching that people will 
stop and study them. The same is true of bulletin Boards, = especially 
outside the library, to display lists, posters, announcements and book 
jackets. 


Loizeaux gives a publicity calendar which suggests the birthdays of great 
persons, the anniversaries of great events and great books, and mary other 
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topies for publicity, from newspaper stories to exhibits Some of these 
events, not overlooking those of a local nature, can be the oocasion for 
public meetings, with notable speakers and considerable fanfare. Similarly 
a convention in town offers a good chance for the library to publicize the 
services it can render on the subject in question, The annual Book Week 
and the highly effective National Library Week have been so effective 
where the library has organized real participation, often including a: local 
book fair, that both seem almost certam to be much further developed, 
with profuse instructions and ideas available to help a local library. 


Be re re 


Whither or not the library issues to public officials and to other libraries 
a somewhat detailed report of its affairs and progress, including those af 
individual departments and branches, some brief attractive summary re- 
pert including its receipts and expenditures should also be issued and 
widely distributed to the general public. A six- or eight-page leaflet with a 
few graphs and pictures, sent out with store bills, bank statements, éte., 
will help to bring a much clearer concept of the library to a wide circle of 
citizens than almost any other device, and in cities of 15,000 upward it well 
justifies its cost." Most important is a summary, maybe onc column, in the 
local paper. A graph of increased use is profitable, A. L. A, can lend an 
assortment of samples for ideas and layout. 





Recognition of Cultural Accomplishments 

Several libraries have an exhibit and news story whenever a Jocal resident 
has a book, play or musical piece published. Soon this builds up community 
realization that the library is a real stimulant to local cultural en 
The exhibit should contain photos and materials used by the author. One 
library has had exhibits of books that should be written about its city and 
state, by showing large cellophane dummies of these nonexisting books, 
suitably titled and decorated to be impressive, and surrounded by similar 
actual books from other cities aud states. 


WHAT IS NEWSWORTHY? 


It is hard for librarians to realize and remind themselves that almost 
everything about the library has possible publicity value. Part of this lies 
in its books and materials, as discussed in Chapter 30. Growth and success 
are always good news, e.g., an increase in circulation and in reference ques- 
tions, or in any aspect of public service, phrased in terms of how much 


more the “readers are borrowing.” rather than "the library is circulating.” 
If librarian and trustees develop a three- or five-year program it should 
make headlines for-its news value and give a chance to explain the impor- 
tance of many aspects of the work, and the reasons why. 






1 CT] ITS 


One aspect of librarianship, often overlooked, is especially good in its 
effect on the public—any piece of news as to how the library is simplifying 
its routines, cutting red tape, and actually saving money, or more often get- 
ting greater quantity and better quality for the proportionate amount at 
money spent. In other words, economy. In the period between the two 
World Wars, it is well to recall, librarians argued heatedly over “cost-per- 
circulation” and as to how much a library should spend to do this and 
that. Economy advocates were reminded that “mere circulation” was an 
artificial measure, that it indicated nothing about “quality,” and that the 
matter of how to achieve economy was rather beside the point. On the 
contmry, if a library by dividing total circulation into total expenditure can 
show that its per-circulation cost is decreasing, or that more books are 





being processed for the salary costs in the processing department than in 
the preceding year, it is decidedly a matter of public interest. 


Building wp public realization that the library ts finding economics and 
not simply spending all it can get makes the best background for budget 
requests. Constant emphasis in news stories, exhibits and other publicity on 
the diversified and detailed individual services rendered the public helps 
create the impression that library service requires skilled professional work- 
ers, and explains why most library budgets allot some 70 per cent of all 
finds to the salary item. A library serving less than 100,000 population, and 
spread out among four branches plus central, may be able to get completely 
favorable publicity and thereby have public support for greater funds, but 
when the pinch comes, or if a critical survey is made in behalf of the tix- 
payers, the Gnancial unwisdom of acceding to neighborhood pressure for 
unprofitable branches would become apparent, and the library would be 
forced to cut off its least productive enterprises. As soon as the library's 
budget request is presented to public officials, a news story with graphs and 
figures should be released to show the public why the budget items are 
justified. Despite the repugnance of local officials in a town where the 
library is underfinanced toward figures from з growp of similar-size cities 
which are giving their libraries much more per capita, such compamtive 
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figures should be freely and widely publicized, for in the long run it is pub- 
lic opinion which influences the actions of appropriating bodies™ 


Library personnel, if it has any degree of devotion, any considerable edu- 
cational and professional preparation, any distinction as to character and 
ability, is always a matter of public interest. One problem is to overcome 
the reluctance of individual staff members to permit any publicity about 
themselyes. Obviously, their appointment, promotion, resignation and te- 
trement are news, but so is any honor, important committee appointment 
or other mark of distinction received. ‘The educational background and 
professional career of each new person should be played up, partly to 
couriteract the notion, widely held and often resulting in political pressure, 
that almost anyone can qualify for librarianship, Such stories are also justi- 
fied to explain the important day- -by-day accomplishments of those staff 
members whose planning, services, initiative and leadership mean much to 
the whole community. There are many routine duties performed so well 
by assistants, including clerical workers, that they deserve news stories, or 
exhibits, or other publicity, such as the display of an unusually large statis- 
tical table, skillfully laid out and $o perfectly typed that it 15 a work of art, 
piving credit to the typist. Or, an exhibit of library mending or rebinding. 
The public enjoys and appreciates a staff whose work the library's leaders 


believe in keeping in the public eye. 





Branch Publicity 

A library with branches must be adequately financed to take proper care 
of each. This includes publicity in their behalf. Part of this will originate 
and be issued from central, both for a particular branch and for several or 
all branches. Centralized publicity is generally more economical and effec- 
tual than scattered efforts at several points. The branch librarian is master 
of his own publicity fate, He can initiate or solicit publicity for liis branch, 
but as much of it as possible should be handled at central, such as printed 
circulars and lists and traveling exhibits. A branch librarian will undertake 
many publicity enterprises in his own neighborhood, where he and the 
branch staff are acquainted, including talks at meetings, phone calls to 
group heads, programs and meetings at the branch.” A branch librarian 
who fears he is inadequate on publicity should delegate it to an assistant 


Libraries which have been critically and objectively surveyed deserve 
credit for shaking themselves out of lethargy. ‘They can profitably capitalize 
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on the survey as a public relations device. Citizens should be informed why 
it has: been undertaken, to improve: services and find economies; what the 
surveyor finds on first impression, provided he emphasizes devotion and 
efhciency of the staff, handicaps, and how much the library could do under 
better conditions; what he finds further on these and other constructive 
matters, or has discovered of situations in obvious need of correction. A 
surveyor for a tax-supported library will not indulge in theoretical discussion 
that larger budgets do not assure better service, but will comprehend the 
difficulties any library faces in getting itself financed according to A. L. A. 
standards, and aim for better personnel and methods that will produce a 
better library. 

Some of the most fruitful surveys have been initiated by Friends of thc 
Library, and by local citizen organizations, which often arc aware that the 
library board, or the librarian, is somnolent, and wish to see the library 
brought up to today’s concept of cfhcient public service. The librarian may 
be able to suggest such a project. Mere surveys of public opinion about the 
library may tum out to be much work with little result, because (a) people 
tend to be complimentary in remarks or answers about a library; (b) many 
of the persons quizzed have no real idea of what a library should be doing, 
how well, and at what cost; and (c) in the case of new buildings the avet- 
age citizen has no idea of the basic principles of library location, design or 
planning, and has a mental picture of the traditional Camegie-type build- 
ing which repels rather than attracts his support. The library may handicap 
itself by tuming up public opinion opposed to what it knows should be 
done. However, opmion polls sometimes discover worthwhile things if they 
are carefully planned. One librarian was “alarmed” when 66 per cent of 
the answers favored a pay-duplicate fiction collection; she evidently had 
taken the academic view that a. free library should not have anything on a 
rental basis, By tacthilly handling the public relations involved, she found 
the League of Women Voters’ survey a source of strength.* 


When for any reason, generally for à. bond issue for a library building, 
the voters have to approve some library project involving publie expendi- 
tures, a large-scale concentrated. campaign is essential. The whole com- 
munity has not only to be tharoughly informed as to facts and reasons, but 
has to be made enthusiastic to rectify library conditions that in most cases 
have existed too long. Such factors as crowding, inconvenience of readers, 
obsolescence, the right of library patrons to have modem facilities, and the 
careful planning, the attention to economy and cfhciency involved in thc 
enterprise, have to be played up to enlist the support and cooperation of 
the voters. During stich an enterprise it is imperative to discover incipient 
objections and opposition and the causes and reasoning behind them, and 
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to issue carefully documented and argued explanations to combat them 
before the opposition can get organized. Here again good administration 
foresees trouble and heads off hostile pressures, Because some campaigns 
have not been carefully planned, with citizen committees and staf mem- 
beri working actively in every precinct and at every level of the population, 
they have failed. even for the second or third time, though in the end they 
have generally won, In one city, bond issues for branches and for central 
improvement carried two, or three, even five to one, because they were 
plauned and managed as citizen enterprises with great numbers of persons 
working in the library's behalf" 


Fy DAI . * 





THE SATISFIED CUSTOMER 





Customer satisfaction ts the real test of a library's effectiveness, The 
perennial question is whether cach reader is getting what he desires, 
promptly and with good spirit. Attention paid to the adventures and difi- 
culties of the steady procession of individuals who come to the library is the 
chief element in good public relations.” 





‘The first three items are suggested for background reading and publicity ideas, If por 
sible supplement them by reading issues of Public Relations Planner, note 17. See also 
references for 30. 

l. Marie D. Loiweaux. Publicity Primer, 4th ed. 122 p. 1959. H, W, Wilson Co. 
$1.50, paper. Highly practical, full of ideas, with much detailed suggestion as to how to 
do mich with small Sore | 

2. Surah L. Wallace. Promotion Idew: for Public Libraries. 83 p. 1953, Reprinted 
1958. A. L. A. $1.50. paper. In 14 meáty chapters describes over 300 methods, projects 
and ideas | 

3. Len Amold, ed, Aspects of Library Public Relations. Library Trends. v. 7. mo. 2. 
Oct. 1958, p. 237-330. ‘Ten articles, including much that can be practically applied. 
A clussic on P, RB. has recently been reissued: Edward L. Bemays. Crystallizing Public 
Opinion, 1961. Liveright Pub. Co, $5, Includes a 50-p. review of recent developments. 





FOOTNOTES AND SPECIAL MATERIAL 


4, Adapted from Miriam E. McNally. "Publicity Wonderland” in Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 18: 511-585, Marth 1944, Used by permission of Public Relations Planner 
from their 1960 32-p. pumphict, The Library Image; sec note 17, below. 

>. Robert D. Leigh aud Katherine W. Sewny. “The Popular Image of the Library 
and Hie Librarian. Library Journal. 85: 2089-2091, June 1, 1960. Followed by Gerhart 
Wiebe (public opinion peychologist) “Image; iti Definition and Measurement.” р. 
2092-2097. 
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р 6 Richard L. Tobin. “What Is P. R, Anyway?” Saturday Review, 43: 109-110. Nov. 
9. Amold. op, eff Introduction, p. 237-8, Also Fred Weseman, "Why Tell" A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 49: 403-404, Sept. 1955. 
8. David 5. Friend. Public Relations in Publie Libraries: A Survey of C) EXT retire 
and Administration ; . .90 p. typed. 1959. Thesis, Graduate School of Florid 


Univ. 

9, Dorothy Cundiff, Public Relations in Public Libraries . . . in Metropolitan Areas of 
Over 250,000. . . 69 p. typed. 1957, ‘Thesis, Graduate School, Univ, of Mississippi. 
These two theses duplicate each other in mmy respects, especially enumeration and 
description nf activities, Friend's covering mote aspects. 

10, Anne M. Farrell, “Publie Relations on Nothing a Year." A. L. A. Bulletin. 53: 
385-388. May 1959, How San Francisco's P R head got notable results without any 
budget for her department. See also "Municipal Ideas That Bloom in May.” American 
City: 75: 171-172, 175. May 1960. 

11. Wilson Libniry Bulletin. Monthly, September to June. Neatly every issue of this 
periodical reports interesting publicity and promotion devices, especially for small and 
medium-size libraries. Also the Library Publicity issué of lHnoir Libraries. Feb. 1961. 

12. Samh L. Wallace. Patrons Are People, 2d ed. 48 p. 1956, A. L. A. 80d, See abo 
Gaby Gordan, “The Library Staff Member and Public: Relations.” Wilion Library 
Bulletin, 34: 485-487. Mar. 1960, 

13. Allen H. Center, od. Public Relations Idear in Action. 327 p. 1957, McGrw- 
Hill, $6. Many of the 500 tested programa and techniques from commerce, industry, 
the professions and nonprofit organizations can be translated into Library terms. 

14, Public Relations News. Weekly. $3.75 per month. 375 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N, Y. 
For large libraries this ie full of stimulating ideas and accounts of projects, lists of mate. 
rials, answers to questions, etc. Many of these large-scale projects can be shrunk and 
modified for library use. Other materials, including bibliographies, are issued by Public 
Relations Society of America, 375 Park Avc., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Its 1960.61 Public Rela- 
tions Register ($35) lists 3,300 members, many connected. with welfare, educational 
and governmental agencies; no doubt some of their local affiliates could be enlisted to 
help on library problems. 

15. Sarah L. Wallace. Friends of the Librtry; Organization and Activities. 111 p. 
1962, A. L. A. $2.50. 

16. See chapter "Getting Into Print" in. Loizeaux. op. eft, See also Stewart Harral. 
The Feature Writer's Handbook, 342 p. 1958, Univ. of Oklahoma Press. $5. 

7. Public Relations Planner: a Practical Service for Libraries. Monthy. P: O. Box 
4132. South Denver Station. Denver 9, Colo. Service-basis fee; complete annual fee $90. 
Since 1953 this competent 4p. monthly News Letter of Ideas has given. the suggested 
fext and the impetus for news stories, exhibits and other publicity used in several hun. 
dred local libraries. Included also are booklists, circulan, €g., on zelerence service, post- 
ers and other material for local use. In 1960 it itsued in cooperation with Montana 
State Library The Library Image, Manual of Library Interpretation. 32 p. $1, a valu: 
able outline to guide any library's PR program. Also Library Publicity Clippings. Box 
753. Salinas, Calif. Monthly news letter, prepared stones and spot announcements. 

18. "Your Libmry Card and How to Use It." 16 p. "Information Unlimited" 16 
p- "How to Find Out” (Reference service.) 16 p. "Librarian Wanted" ( Recruiting.) 16 
p. 254 euch. Abo "What's Good Library Service?" 16 p. 1960. 736, ete. Channing L 
Bete Co., Greenfeld, Mass, Attractive and effective booklets by a library-trostee pub- 





19, Frances G. Nittimaker. The Library Broadeusts, 166 p. 1048, Wilson Со. о, р. 
Still the maji tuee book for ideas on radio and TV programs. Evelyn and Ralph 
Edwarda “Mighty Mike Helga the Library." A L A Bulletin. $3: 369-373. May 1959. 

-20. Such as from George Callup, in. Ladier" fame Journal, citeil in. Chapter 1. 

21, Print It Bight: How tà Plan, Write, and Design School Public Relationz Ma- 
terials, 48 p. 1953. Nat'l School Public Relations Asoc’. 201 16 St Washington 6, 
D.C, $1.50. | 

72. Kate Coplan, Effective Library Exhibits, 127 p. 1958, Occana. Pub. Co. $4.50. 
Especially useful for cities.of any size, where beside exhibits in the library, store window 
apace can be bomowed. Abo Display World. Monthly. $3 a year. Display Publishing 
Co, 407 Güberl Axc., Cincinnati 1, Ohio; 

23. Louisiana Library Assoc'n. Quick 'n Easy: 164 Library Exhibits. 41 p. 1958. Mary 
G. Stewart. P. C. Box 131, Baton Rouge, La. $1.50. See circular ze show card machines 
of several sizes (ising various type: and colors for poster, shelf cards, ete. from such 
concerns as Show Card Machine, 330. West Ohio St... Chicago 10. Ill. 

24; Robert E. Hein and E. K. Davis; Easy Bulletin. Boards, 49 p. 1959, Easy Bul. 
Ictin Boards, Box 103, Cleveland, O, $1.50. How to set up 200 illustrated examples 
quickly and inexpensively, Alio, Kate. Coplim. Poster Idess amd Bulletin Board Tech. 
nigues . . . xxx р. 1962. Осеапа. $8,50. Expert suggestions and 200 illustrations, in- 

25. Rhyllis Weisjohn, ed. “Bulletin Board Display.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 34: 
569-583, April 196), Valuable condensation of an M. A. thesis, full of specific ideas 
with diagrams of principles, arrangement, color, assembling, lettenng, tlustrabons, topics 
and captions. 37-item bibliography. 

26. Chas Calendar of Ammal Events for 19651. Apple Tree Pres, 2322 Mallery 
St, Flint 4, Mich. $1. Lists 852 items, among which the library may single out the 
few most promising. See also Chamber of Commerce of U. 5. Annual. list of special 
days, weeks and months. 

i7, Four atticles on. coverage, preparation, printing and distribution of reports appear 
in Library Jourmal. 85: 3615-3620, Oct, 15, 1960. Sce abo Herbert Goldhar. "We Teil 
the Public About Our Library." American City. 74: 113-114. June 1959. 

28, Josepli L. Wheeler. Library and the. Community. 417 p. 1924, Sce. Chapter 14 
on pablicity about organization, methods and finances. 

29. Kate ( . "Public Relations of a Branch Community.” Wion Lihrary Bul- 
lelin: 27: 525527. March 1953, 

30. Lucille Wanhburn, "A Survey Hiclped Our. Library." (Indina] Library Occurent, 
20: 75:76, 90593. Sept. 1960; 

31. Wheeler, op. cit. Chapters 29 and. 30 and appendix give details, still timely, of 
31 campaigns, ten for buildings, Can be borrrwed from large libraries and commissions. 

<2. William Chait: “Library Building Campaigns” A. L. A, Bulletin. 50: 425-428. 
Joly 1955. Also Rath ©, Longworth. “Library That Public Relations Built.” Library 
Journul. 82: 2098-9. Sept. 15, 1957. and “Second Try at the Polls.” Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 32: 488489--. Mureh 1958. Also Howard W., Winger. “Park Forest Tries 
fora Public Library.” Library Joumal S0: 534.536. Mar. 1, 1955. Alo "Yes, You Can. 
The Park Forest Library Election." Hiinois Libesries. 37- 1547. June. 1955. Abo John 

-Pe Streit. “Keys to Suceestéul Library Referendum." Hliuoss Librarus. 41: 711-717. Dec. 
1959, Also Arthur Kissner- "Publicity for a Building Project." Hlinois Libraries. 45: 111. 
117. Feb. 1961. Valuable for details of organizing an cluborate campaign and why it 
failed. Alio Alexander Crosby's Chapter 7, “The Trustee and Fund Raising,” in Winser. 
Handbook for Library Trastees. 2d ed, 1959. p, 65-76. Alo Guy C. Garrison, Seattle 
Voters and Ther Public Libniry. 81 p. mimeo. 1961. Hlinos State Library, Analysis of 
social aud other population factors in each census tract as influencing bond isur vote 
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failures in: 1950 and 1952 and success in 1956, but gives no recommendations for library. 
action to gek results. The foregoing items bring to date the following 1955 bibliography: 
33. "Boud lisuc Campaigns; a selected Bibliography . . ." News Notes of California 
Libraries. 50; 425-8, July 1955. 
34. Sarah L. Wallace. “How to Keep the Library Customer" Library [ournal. 79: 
1365-1369, August 1954, Summary of a series of staff and business executive discussions 
on practical details to improve service attitudes. 
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PART 2. 
Organization, Staffing 
and Supervising 





CHAPTER 10 
Factors in Organizing a Library 


Organization is the design of the structure, the grouping of positions, 
which will best carry out the library’s planned objectives. On the basis of 
it the staff is chosen. It involves: (1) identifying the activities and posi- 
Dooi necessary to carry out the library's plan and purpose and (2) logically 

ouping and arranging them according to their functional relationships. 
sq as to assign them to individuals. This may or may not mean creating 
departments. But it does involve (3) defining the extent and scope of each 
department or unit and its included activities. Tt should result in (4) a 
statement of working relationships between the units and positions, and 
of the obligations and the lines of authority which run up and down from 
the person holding each position to others, indicating how far he can go in 
planning ot in directing others, or to whom he should report, and in solving 
the detailed operations within what he may consider his job. * A diagram 
may help, 

Good organization means simplicity—the essential minimum of depart- 
mental machinery and overhead. It las t to be tied together by understand- 
ing leadership and supervision. Each department and operation has to be 
organized; even the book collection байыз according to the attention 
given to organizing its selection, care and growth. It is not an upper-level 
affair only, but enters into common routines, into the planning, the method 
and the day's work of each employee. Organization involves also. psyctio- 
logical, social and spiritual factors: Days of enjoyable, resultful service to 
the ever-changing procession of citizens are more certam when job objec- 
tives and relationships are clarified, Anyone appointed to a poorly defined 
job is likely to define it in his own way, which may fail to meet the objec- 
tive or may create friction. Defining and describing functions and activities 
therefore starts at the lop and covers the major divisions and each individ: 
ual position. (Le, work organization and job descriptions, as discussed in 
the two following chapters). 
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[ING MAJOR OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 





Library staffs prow faster than population because of increasing per-capita 
reader and informational demands. "The organizational structure, the as- 
signment of duties and the job description for each locu! library position 
have in general “just growed,” with little preplanning or attention to 
standards and measurements of service performance. The vague national 
pattem derived from the situation in the many other libraries is a major 
influence, but this also has evolved under the pressures of Tocal reader de- 
mand and staff supply, A rough evaluation of daily service demands by the 
public gives a natural basis for apportioning stalf time between depart- 
ments or achyities. The objective is to assign too few workers as fairly as 
possible among the fewest possible points, holding off on new activities 
until new positions have been financed to relieve existing pressure. Many 
cases prove that these public demands can and should be guided by library 
policies, which in turn need periodic scrutiny and replanning; for example, 
in fifteen years Philadelphia increased. nonfiction from 30 per cent to 54 
per cent of total adult borrowing. This resulted from deliberate policies, 
planning and organization. 

Such policy questions as the following need clarification as a. basis for 
organization; on none of them do we yet have adequate national studies: 


l. The importance given the library's function es intellectual stimulus and 
community power house of information for everyday needs: encouraging read- 
ing, study and fact seeking. 

2. What goal shall be set as to the ratio of adult fiction to nonfiction lent 
and of juvenile to total adult? These affect the emphasis on adult cultural and 
aticmal services. National statistics show that juvenile circulation, (i... 
of children’s books) has become more than half the total, largely because of 
lack of planning and promoting that would keep adult usc increasing at least 
as fast ds juvenile. If “adult education” has any social and cultural meaning, 
this situation needs attention. 

3. Shall the emphasis and budgeting be for numerous comparatively weak 
branches, or for fewer strong branches plus bookmobile? Many almost futile 
branches are still being created. 

4. What measures shall be taken to simplify routines and not expand staff, 
for acquisition, preparation and care of more materials? 

5. Is tho library's budget large enough to set up andio-visual and group- 
discussion services’ Can these be handled in the medium size library by adding 
an untrained college graduate and one or two able clerical workers, freeing from 
routines the appropriate department head to plan and promote such service? 

6, What subject specializing shall be adopted as population reaches 100,000, 
or ba 

7. Based on the foregoing, what relative number of staff shall be allotted to 
adult, young adult and children’s services, and to adult circulation, reference, 
audio-visual and group services? 
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8. What value is laid on developing the abilities, educational background 
and book knowledge of the staff? Ts the difficulty of recruiting and holding 
fret class workers, and the better salaries required, adequate reason for in- 
eteasing the number of untrained and clerical workers? 
9, But are there enough typists and secretarial helpers to cover essential 
paperwork and correspondence, permitting trained librarians to help the readers? 
10. In what proportion should effective part-timers ‘be budgeted and trained 


Effect of Large Regional Service Units 


Recent national developments in public library service inject a new con- 
sidemtion. The combining of small, weak local units, even middle-size city 
and smuall-county units, into large cooperative systems от regional units, is 
of paramount importance. Tt is bound to affect the intemal organization 
of several thousand libraries now operating independently. 

No preferred pattern has as yet been generally adopted by the large units, 
nor for the small library after it joins the larger unit Political, financial 
and psychological factors will doubtless create a vancty of patterns, eg., 
cooperative regional book ordering and processing, discussed in part in 
Chapter 26..A library restudying its own organization is today under a 
social obligation to join in-any nearby regional enterprise if it would give 
better service. ЇЕ cannot lean over backward to retain its. parochial self- 
sufficiency and independence. Similarly, study should be made of possible 
cooperation with amy college, special or other libraries close by, which 
might make unnecessary not only the purchase of some materials, but set- 
ting up new activities and services, such as subject specialization. 


Some Fortuitous Influcnces on Organization 


Five extraneous, fortuitous, often overlooked factors cause illogical 
organization: 

l. Outdated architectural and functional concepts, as in so many buildings 
erected before 1930, make it impossible to get logical proximities; departments 
are dictated by structure. Modern. functional structures, with open spaces and 
columns far apart permit flexibility in laying out a logical organization, and in 
altering it later on. 

2. The transient enthusiasms and changing objectives of the profession: as a 
whole, aud of individual librarians. To favor group. activities, meeting rooms 
have been brought directly onto the main floor of several buildings, breaking 
the logical connection between and stealing space from naturally related major 
activities, Such anomalies unavoidably distort organization. 

3. "The influence of a dominating personality within a library, perhaps be- 
striding two activities, such as circulation and reference, and refusing to rel 
quish one, even when their separation is overdue and an able new person is ready 
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velop things more actively. Orga izations fitted to the capacities of indi- 
viduals seldom function well. "Lines of іт and activities: themselves 
in several cases are derived from the nature of the personnel, rather than from a 
carefully worked out program of distributing responsibility,""* True, functions 
have to be assigne to interests and abilities, but the organization 
framework should not be pushed out of shape. That is, a small library has, in 
some form, the four major functions of aduit circulation, reference, children's 
service and! the preparation and care of the collection, plus as little overhead 
as possible (as shown in the diagram in Chapter 25), Throwing an organization 
off balance may be due not to the organization frame but to lack of courage 
in rectifying personnel problems. 

4, Creation of a special little compartment for some individual who cannot 
fit in smoothly, cannot work happily with others or is a failure at his previous 
assignment, He may or may not have some valuable abilites, he may Е 
becanse he cannot be dropped for political or personal reasons, but he never 
Беа with any normal organization. 

5. Legal requirements complicating some aspect of work, ¢.g., that all library 
| ig must be done through a city purchasing officer, with increased paper- 
work and delay. Budget limitations may retard. organizing vital functions. Some- 

times the dead hand of a benefactor compels distorted objectives. ‘Tradition, 
ake racial segregation, is another artificial compulsion, leading to duplication, 








LOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 





OF ACTIVITIES 


A few organizational principles, helpful in business and public adminis- 
tration, ate pertinent, First is to identity and define the various major func- 
tions and activities, grouping those that should be related. A Is lack of 
definition leads to misunderstandings among staff members. One may be- 

in by an offhand listing of activities, working up to an attempted fairly 
complete schedule, arranged by groups rather than alphabetically. This 
compels some order of priority. To the visually minded a diagram may 
seem the natural easy device to clarify ideas and decisions as one goes 
along. Any such schedule or diagram needs scrutiny and criticism by 
colleagues, 

A second principle is that everything undergoes healthy change as time 
passes. Flexibility to meet new situations has to be built into the frame- 
work, which should not be expected to remain intact but needs review 
every year or two. Assignments may have to be loaded on the most able 
and taken from those less able. The librarian can plan the reorganization 
in stages, foreseeing successive transfers, retirements and resignations, to 
insure constructive changes. 

A third principle i is the value of simplicity, which fosters economy. When 
developments i їп public service seem to demand a change in emphasis, or 
a new Service or activity, it is a temptation to create a special department, 





a 
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or unit, or position, when some staff member could be assigned for part 
time, and. thus avoid a new chain of costs. Enlargement of the organiza- 
tional framework adds costs, for materials and personnel, which may be 
badly needed for portions of the existing organization, Creating new activi- 
ties is not a sign of progress unless existing activities are highly efficient and 
are meeting the needs, 


Grouping: 

Almost any librarian would begin at ance to select those primary func- 
tions which most evidently fall into one or another related group: selection 
and acquisition of materials; cataloging and other preparation of materials 
for use: the adult reader services, and we break this mto three aspects: (a) 
the promotion and guidance of book borrowing, and the circulation. rou- 
tines; (b) the reference and informational services; (c) group activities and 
materials, cg, films; then the services for young adults (high school age); 
the services for children; the branches or branch system, if any, along with 
bookmobiles and other distributing points; and the administrative over 
head, including management, clerical, fiscal records, statistics, building 
care, etc; 

The foregoing groups, embracing many activities, appear in most of the 
diagrams later in this chapter, and need not be analyzed here. ‘To most 
librarians these groups of activities represent a natural series which can be 
arranged into a logical organization because each has distinctive character: 
(a) sufficiently different from the others so that jts responsibility, guidance 
and promotion can well be assigned to some individual; and (b) sufficient 
in volume of service or activity to justify a separate group of workers. 

Frequently library organization diagrams show the seven major groups 
of activities listed above divided into two larger categories: (a) overhead 
and nonpublic; (b) services to the public. This distinction probably influ- 
ences some of the diagrams below. 


DEFINING SCOPE AND AUTHORITY 


A written descnption of each group of departments and positions and 
their scope should be brief and simple, clearly defining jurisdiction and 
authority: just where decisions ate to be made; who is to be directly re- 
sponsible, initiate, give instructions, supervise and measure results. Over- 
lappings and possible conflicts need to be foreseen, explained and settled in 
the statement. To the extent that a diagram can show lines of responsibility 
the following diagrams include them. 

Another principle is to place authority and decision-making as close as 
possible to the point of action. This encourages each executive to develop 






authority, , that i is тад toa “йа! зеі" instead ofa 4 "steep structure." 
These middle levels lengthen the “chain of command," often delay, some- 
times block suggestions and communication up and down; more personali- 
ties have to be dealt with; and they do not always facilitate things enough 
to repay the costs. 


“Ten Commandments of Good Organization” 


À copyright statement issued in 194] by American Management Associa- 
tion is reproduced here by special permission of the Association, "Further 
reproduction is prohibited.” 


“1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each execu- 
tive. 2. Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 
3. No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
cut a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 
4. No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the organization, 
should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 5. Ordets should 
never be given tò subordinates over the head of a responsible executive. Rather 
than do this the officer in question should be supplanted. 

“б. Critcisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, 
and in- no case shoulda subordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 7. No dispute or difference between exceu- 
tives or employees as to authouty or responsibilities should be considered too 
trivial for prompt and careful adjudication, §. Promotions, wage changes, and 
disciplinary action: should always be approved by the executive immediately su- 
periot to the one directly responsible. 9. No executive or employee should ever 
be required, or expected, to be at the same time an. assistant to, and critic of, 
another. 10. Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, 
whenever practicable, be given the assistance and. facilities necessary [o enable 
him to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work." 





Span of Control and Delegation 


Recently there has been considerable criticism. of the theory. that one 
nonnal person can hardly undertake to span, Le, head np, supervise and 
do justice to, more than six or eight other "header-uppers" of departments 
or activitics.* It has been found unrealistic m many situations. However, in 
larger libraries it is essential to divide the librarian's direct contacts, and his 
desk routines, by assigning tlie first assistant or someone im an upper ex- 
ecutive post to take over part of them, and to pass on everything possible to 
the various department heads for them to settle and clean up. 

The McDiarmids advocate that the director himself shall have not over 
ten persons to direct, for efficient supervision.” Otherwise, tensions cr poor 
performance may become evident. In his supervisory capacity, he may fail 
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to see around department heads or branch librarians who themselves fail 
to perceive, or do not keep him posted realistically. The executive who is 
quick at perceiving administrative needs, who can delegate many of his 
duties and get nearly as good results as though he managed everything him- 
self, is one who can manage a larger span of control than one who cannot 
let go, spends all his time on details, fears to let anyone else make decisions 
and carries all the problems and worries in liis own hat. By proper handling 
he can make suggestions, shift personnel, consult with department heads 
and develop their abilities to handle more and more of their own affairs. 
He need not see cach of tliem every day, or for many minutes, to be ap 
prised of their problems and to discuss and arrive at solutions. This ability 
to “tie things together” at the top greatly influences the span of control. 

But many libraries are weak in their upper executive range. "This may 
result: from an unselfish enforced desire of head librarians to put every 
salary dollar into that always too meager portion of the staff which directly 
serves the readers, and to forgo overhead positions. It is not easy to achieve 
balance between these two viewpoints. The McDiannids’ valuable discus- 
‘sion cites the Oucens Borough library by-laws; among other duties the 
librarian “shall be held responsible for the proper performance of duties of 
heads of departments,”* ‘This is a reminder that the board itself is respon- 
sible to the public, the librarian is responsible to the board for everything, 
and the department head is responsible to the librarian, who lias à prime 
obligation to know what goes on. 





Centralize or ize? 


Chapter 24 discusses whether decisions shall be made at central, or left 
to each branch, or by committees representing all branches. How much 
paperwork can be concentrated at central? These questions suggest fre- 
quent policy discussion. "Pushing everything down the line" frees upper 
executives from routine that can be done effectively by lower-salaried per- 
sons, a principle of organization deserving more attention.” 





“Line and Staff” 


This term deseribes two types of function within the same organization, 
especially in the larger libraries. A staff officer is one “who is leaned on” for 
thinking, seeing, planning, recommending and reporting or coordinating, 
in some special aspect, in contrast to the line officer whose job is to give 
work instructions and get things done. In a small library one. person, for 
example, may be assigned to give a little time to gathering data which will 
help the librarian arrive at a decision. The various types of research dis- 
cussed in Chapter § are a “staff” function. Staff officers help the line offi- 
cers get results, cutting across and serving the whole organization. But they 


do not give orders to or supervise the rest of the personnel in doing their 
daily work. “Line” functions are those of headship and direction, and the 
line of authority extends from the librarian through department heads and 
supervisors down to the final assistant. Actually the term “line and staff” is 
a flexible one, for hardly anyone in the organization is pure line or pure 
Staff officers refrain from direct orders or instructions to either heads or 
assistants of departments other than their own. This does not mean that 
they have no convictions. But their valuable contributions come through 
their special knowledge, their discussions with and suggestions to those 
who make decisions, activate programs and see that they are carried out? 
Staff othoers, having no authority, may tend to be visionary, overexacting 
and tactless, may try to interfere in their zeal, may express opinions or make 
suggestions conflicting with department heads’ views or wishes or timing. 
The line officer may be impatient with staff officers and give them and their 
ideas thë brushoff, perhaps in an embarrassing manner. The head librarian 
needs to watch: for and prevent such difficulties. 





Size and complexity mean that each part knows less about and works 
less with all the other parts and persons. The “staf” function of coordina- 
tion cuts across several or all departments, sets up intercommunications 
and gives to all common aims and viewpoints, helps find solutions that all 
can adopt, and breaks down departmental isolation and seltsufficiency, 
Some cxamples of it appear in the following diagrams. But coordination 
starts with the librarian and each department head. No setup can overcome 
lias failure to keep informed about cach staff member and his work in each 
department and branch, He can show his concern by helping to guide and 
straighten out problems. The head of a large library sometimes knows little 
about those not under his own roof, as at branches, and they feel it, 

This increase in complexity is in. somewhat geometrical ratio. Two per- 
sons ot departments have one direct communication line. Eight, as dia- 
grammed in an octagon, have twenty seven cross lines to connect evervone: 
Keeping each informed of what goes on is not to be overlooked when cre- 
atime new organizational units. 

Many larger libraries have “staff coordinators within cach of three major 
age groups, children, young people and adult, to tie together the book 
selection, services and viewpoints between the ‘staffs at all branches with 
those at central, thereby giving each the benefit of the experience and 
knowledge of all>" Thus is accomplished by staff meetings, committees; 
issumg of a continuous Row of instructional releases and booklists, and 
especially by frequent visits to all service points by the coordinators and 
their assistants. 
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Coordination of these and similar overall functions, such as personnel or 
publicity, may be delegated to the librarian’s first assistant in systems not 
large enough to afford age-group or functional coordinators or “staff” offi- 
cers. But if the regular department heads are good supervisors and coordi- 
nators as they should be, special coordinators are needed only in large 


systems. 





Proportioning Services and Staff 

Proportioning has to start with total staff and salary budget available. 
This is influenced by national patterns, е.р., the fact that despite the 1956 
recommendation of one staff member per 2,500 population,* the 1960 | 
ures for 42 large libranes (cities of over 300,000) show that 16 already had 
one staff member (total staff) for less than 2,000 population. The 1956 
A. L. A. recommendation that one-third the total staff (not counting build- 
ing staff) be professionals (item 107) has been overtaken by an average 
42 per cent in these 42 large libraries and 47 per cent and 49 per cent in 
excellent systems like Indianapolis and Brooklyn's** And despite efforts of 
librarians to keep down the proportion of total budget spent on all salaries, 
it had in 1958 already reached 66-68 per cent average in large groups of 
cities, such as 117 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population.“ In 1960 the 
proportion averaged over 70) per cent in the 42 largest libraries, including 
building maintenance staffs which averaged a little over one-seventh o€ total 
personnel, and absorbed 8.77 per cent of the library budgets. But more 
staff and a greater proportion of professionals by no means prove that a 
library is more efficient; many libraries need better assignment of work and 
far better su 

If, as has been argued, these salary costs should logically be smaller in 
large libraries because of presumed economies, it seems fair to assume that 
а library, giving a high type of public informational service, could 
justify spending 68 per cent of its total inia for salaries, for one assistant 
per 2,000 population, with 35 ta 40 percent of its staff ( other than building 
maintenance) professionally trained and concentrating on services to the 
readers, To attain these goals close attention has to be given to careful 
assignment of work, to work method studs, and. to making each. dollar 
count. In 12 of the 42 largest libraries, janitorial and maintenance salaries 
took moré than 10 per cent of the budget, leaving just that much less for 
books. Attention to such costs seems more essential than some other 
present concems of librarians. This is a matter of organization and 
management, 

Trustees, librarian and department heads should share in deciding these 
questions before an organization can be set up or altered, or a staff propor- 
tioned in regard to its physical units, its services and the per cent of its 
professional and clerical workers, Few libraries are counterparts of any 


other, though general patterns may prevail, especially among the small 


ORGANIZATION DIAGRAMS 


_ А diagram, revised every year or two, will help show everyone how the 
library operates. It needs to indicate the major functions. or departments, 
possibly some secondary activities, all in their logical relationship, and with 
the lines of authority from top to bottom, especially the division of re- 
sponsibility between chief and assistant librarian, or tipper assistant, as to 
which other persons or departments they supervise. But it cannot be taken 
too seriously." It can scarcely reveal whether a department or unit is over- 
staffed or overworked. The small library diagram in Chapter 25 shows 
activities but no departments. The six diagrams which follow show larger 
and larger organizations, and attempt to suggest workable groupings and 
relationships. A. L.A. Headquarters: Library has diagrams from many 
libraries, often included in staff manuals or survey reports. 





Simplicity is a worthy goal and postponing and keeping new departments 
ata minimum tends to economy and flexibility. This is to be seen in the 
small library diagram in Chapter 25, and in Diagrams 1 and 2 here, which 
show responsibility for a special function, or, materials, or services, accord- 
ing to the interests and abilities of successive staff members, but without 
setting up any actual department, much less setting it off m a room by 
itself, A library serving 6,000 or 8,000 population, with three or four work- 
ers, is still too small for departments. 

The following series of diagrams assumes the library board as head. 
ing the organization. Personnel figures do not include building staffs. 

Diagram 10-] indicates a commonly found distribution of work among 
four persons. It suggests lessening the librarian’s clerical duties to give 
more time for management, public relations and strengthening of services; 
the librarian will share in direct service to readers, hut needs to avoid purely 

Studies in 1938 af 34 libraries, and in 1944 of 60 libraries, seem to show 
a typical sequence of departmentation:"* circulation, technical processes 
children’s work, reference, with the proportion of reference workers at cen- 
tral increasing in medium-size libraries and taking precedence over chil- 
den's workers when cities get to be as large as 100,000. The inevitable 
trend to greater attention to the informational function indicates that, at 
present, trained information workers form much larger proportion than 
indicated in these earlier studies. 
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Талшон Баа libesies there has to be some combination of duties 
among two or three workers, depending on their qualifications, egs the 
cataloger is also reference librarian during the busy reader-hours: Educated 
knowledgeable persons should be assigned where their subject and book 
knowledge may help readers most effectively, assisted by clerical workers 
to do irs work: The following departmental chapters, e.g., Chapter 28 
on processing work, discuss the distribution of work between professional 
and clerical workers, in the special fields. 

At what point is a new nent justified? For libraries, a department 
may be defined as a distinct, coherent, specialized and important activity, 








Diagram 10-1. Four-Person Library 
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extensive enough to require the full-time service of at least two persons. 
Such a definition means that a “department” is something more than a 
title, more than an assigument of special work, Unless substantial enough 
to involve ore than merely an assignment for two workers on something 
a little different from the duties of other colleagues, it hardly constitutes a 
department. Sometimes a small activity is blown up into a prestige unit, 
conferring the tithe “head of the X department” (perhaps as an empty 
substitute for an adequate salary), But this would not signify a true depart- 
ment. À department involves considerable added overhead cost; the extra 
machinery may slow down results. Its head is soon involved in new adminis- 
trative work, paraphernalia, correspondence and other paperwork, instead of 
turning out results; soon a clerical assistant is called for, new activities are 
undertaken, with a yeaming to build up a good-sized staff," 

it is often possible to define a function carefully, assign it to an able 
individual, give him the obviously essential professional or clerical help, 
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and let things develop naturally, simply and economically, The results in 
output and service can then be measured. If a new department is not justi- 
fied, things can be kept running on this simpler basis or curtailed. It may 
be better to invest in a higher-salaried person with strong leadership ability, 
to strengthen the present organization where it needs reinforcement, than 
bo create a new separate unit. 





Diagram 1(-2. Ten-Person Library 





There seem to be no data or even rules of thumb as to the number of 
"departments" per size of staff. But as Diagram 10:2 shows, a staff of ten 
persons need not t be divided into actual departments; but at least activitics 
can be definitely assigned, including responsibility for some aspect of the 
work. The answer is influenced in part by the building, e.g., many libraries 
of this size have a children’s department because the children's room is 
upstairs, and a scparatc staff has to operate it; this helps justify creating a 
department. 

Diagram 2 would apply to libraries in the 20,000 population range. Many 
small libraries continue to attempt reference service by circulation assistants 
at their general adult service desks. But reference work cannot be strongly 
developed without special recognition and leadership. Current public de- 
mands for stronger informational service justify the separate setup for adult 
reference in. Diagram 2, including a trained worker and separate service 
desks as discussed in Chapter 18. The volume of work, attempting an open- 
hour schedule of sixty to seventy-two hours a weck, calls for an added per- 
son, a clerical worker, in each major activity, partly because new services and 
new types of material, e-g, audio-visual, crowd into the picture; they do 
not yet watrant separation, but increase the pressure, Many will insist that 
today's problems call for a young people’s worker in a city of 20,000; this 
appears in Diagram 2 as a basis for local discussion, Many librarians con- 
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sider that a strong reference service should be built before young adult's 
work 15 undertaken, partly because many of their requests can best be met 
at a reference desk, 


Proportion of Professional and Clerical 


_ The whole policy and philosophy of the library, and more inportantly 
the quality and strength of service to the public, is involved in the issue: 
what proportion of the staff (not counting building care) should be profes- 
bonal, ie, with four years of general college background plus a year of 
library training? In Diagram 2 if the librarian and heads of the four major 
services are trained, i.c., half of the total staff, the salary total will nm sub- 
stantially above that of a one-third professional, two-thirds clerical staff, 
advocated by many, It may well be claimed that to handle the more spe- 
clalized current demands a public library staff should include trained per- 
sons for 40 per cent of its positions, though not distributed in equal pro- 
portion in all departments: e.g, circulation work does not require the high 
proportion of educated and trained personnel that informational sery- 
ices do, 


it is evident that with a staff no larger than ten or fifteen, as in Diagram 
2, a secretary can be more useful to the librarian and to the whole staff and 
at less cost than an assistant librarian. The "span of control" is still exsily 
covered by the librarian. Incscapable paperwork, accounts, correspondence, 
statistics are overwhelming even after streamlining. In most libraries of this 
size such duties, scattered through the staff, divert time from reader and 
book services, Instead of secking a tramed first assistant, such a. librarian 
should consider whether both would not be engulfed in paperwork routines 
for lack of any secretarial help; there is a prevailing lack of typing help in 
most libraries. The librarian and to some extent the service staff can get 
relicf from nonadministrative, nonprofessional burdens, to which many li- 
brarians give more than half their time, by having a competent secretary, 
or a typist, whereas їп a group of ten a trained assistant librarian would 
hardly justify the cost. Doubtless a second typist would be very busy, in- 
cluding the typing for the catalog department, The most able assistant can 
be designated “in charge” in the librarian’s absence, and contribute ad. 
ministrative help on occasion. 

With a staff of twenty or twenty-five (Le., serving a population of 40,000 
to 50,000) the situation has changed, as in Diagram 3, and the volume of 
work, services, inside and outside contacts may well justify a professional 
assistant librarian as well as a secretary (as discussed in Chapter 5, on the 
librarian) and typists, If each staff member is chosen for competence and 
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pulls his oar, aided by a modicum of part-time high school or college stu- 
dent help for desk routines at rush hours, this organization could handle a 
circulation of 300,000 to 350,000, give a large volume of good reference 
service, develop intensive service to gride and high school students, and 
become a high-level library. 


Diagram 10-3, Twenty-Five Person Library 








at least four а Е ўса adult and bookmobile service not 
labeled departments but with two persons cach, if feasible. Few twenty-five- 
person libraries have a bookmobile, and 50,000 is too small a city to justify 
any branch. The diagram may be termed enumerative and descriptive; it 
only suggests, by dotted lines, that if the assistant librarian is well prepared 
as to books and reference work, he may supervise book selection, acquisi- 
tions and processing and perhaps reference. It depends on the interests and 
leadership ‘abilities of the two heads. The first assistant may develop his 
administrative skill by learning how to economize atid upgrade the building 
care, He will help the librarian on preparation of data and reports, possibly 
also on publicity, at least that dealing with books and services. But some 
able secretaries can organize and delegate various items listed in Diagram 
3 0 effectively as to leave time to do considerable publicity, e:g., writing 
news stories, attending to printing, etc. The assignment of the duties just 
enumerated, for Diagram 3, calls for the librarian's judgment of abilities, 
and the diagram has to be finished accordingly, with authority lines nin- 
ning from the two overhead persons to cach of the departments listed. 


Two-Function Responsibilities 


Frequently, person. X. has. to. organize, supervise and share in order and 
catalog work (cg, short-cut marking of decisions on the title pages or key 
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cards, so that with clerical help the book flow can be managed in the 
quieter forenoons) and give the aftemoons to reference work. Only infre- 
quently should. person Y, who specializes in knowledge of children's books 
and services, be drafted for adult work; juvenile circulation often comprises 
half o£ the large total and. deserves full-time attention, Adult circulation 
and reference are somctimes combined, concentrating on the same reader- 
age group, But often the time that should go into knowledgeable servicing 
of the insides of books, to meet individual reader needs, is spent on charg- 
ing and retur routines, and justice 15 not done to reference work. 

Current proportions of juvenile and adult circulation in a given library 
may not be a sound basis for apportioning staff, for seldom is an attempt 
made to develop one or the other, because no objective has been defined. 
If one-third juvenile, one-third adult fiction, one-third adult nonfiction bor- 
rowing were to be taken as a definitely worthwhile objective, many libraries 
might profitably shift their staff assignments to the community's benefit, 


Diagram 10-4. Fifty-Person Library 
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Diagmm 104 shows a minimum of overhead and prepatation staff, 
emphasizing intensive reader services. It assumes someone interested and 
capable will give part time to publicity. Often the central library depart- 
ment group i5 supervised by the librarian, whereas the business office, jani- 


tors and branches are overseen by the first-assistant, as indicated by the 
Imes. A “director of adult services” might supervise part of the right-hand 
group, giving the librarian more time for general administration. To avoid 
added overhead, audio-visual service is shown under circulation, and grade 
school service under the children’s department. Two branches would be 
normal for a city of 100,000, as discussed in Chapter 24. 

A few under-100,000 population libraries have a business-techmical de- 
partment; others have an art and music department, as discussed in Chapter 
19. Many cities this size have a service point, though not a department, for 
local history, but too often no special person to man it. Group activities and 
audio-visual materials may be included im the circulation department, as 
here. Diagrams + and 5 show two assistants diverted from other depart- 
ments, to start services in this latter field. It may be better to use the money 
for part-time high school and college student assistants in peak periods, to 
avoid diverting trained persons to shelving, charging books, etc. 


Diagram 10-5. Seventy-Five Person Library 
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In addition to these members of the regular staff, i a library of this 
size there will be part-time help equivalent to five full-time employees; 
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and the building staff will make five or six more. 

. Diagram 10-5, for a population of about 150,000 introduces a possible 
third branch, a possible fulltime publicity person, and possibly not a 
supervisor for the brmch-extension staffs numbering fifteen or'so, and for 
the adult reader and group-service staffs of perhaps twenty. If one assumes 
that cach branch and department will lave a competent head, would not 
the money be spent better for more trained or clerical assistants closer to 
readers and information seekers than for these overhead positions? The 
authority lines from librarian and assistant librarían to each department are 
left to be filled im after deciding what they are to supervise. 

As few libraries of this size have reached $3 per capita budgets (in this 
case $450,000), or about $300,000 for salaries, Diagram 5 implies an aver- 
age of $4,000 for 75 employees, which might mean too small a proportion 
oË trained workers. The extension and adult service supervisors miglit 
be omitted, expecting the department heads and branch librarians to 
strengthen and step up their planning, supervision and outside contacts, 
relieved by more clerical help. They would report to the assistant librarian 
or to the librarian. For this size population a subject department would be 
justified, plus attention to local materials, to draw in and serve enlarged 
adult clienteles more ably. Three branches make janitorial costs m substan- 
tial drain. With same mechanization they could be taken care of by the 
equivalent of two fulltime branch maintenance men (Sce Chapter 33). 
Unless all three branches are sure to be very busy. two and a bookmobile 
would suffice, and would be in correct proportion to total staff and à popu- 
lation of this size, This would make possible more intensive informational 
services, to reach the entire community, at central and two profitable 
branches. 

The diagrams and discussions here are not intended to settle but only 
to raise questions, although they may seem to lean one way or another, 


a 

As cities mcrease in size the occupations and. interests. of their citizens 
grow more varied, specialized and exacting, The outlymg population he- 
comes more congested and builds pressure for more branches, In Diagram 
G we assume four busy branches and a bookmobile, supplementing a strong 
central library, to serve 200,000 population, at five circulations per capita or 
one million circulation. To further dissipate staff, book collection. and 
budget would weaken both the central library's and the branches’ non- 
fiction and intensive services. Doubtless cach branch would have a heavy 
circulation and reference service, lending as mnch adult nonfiction as fic- 
tion, and if it actively developed its young adult and children's services, the 
branch staffs would have to average seven or eight workers, plus part-time 
help, With a busy bookmobile, probably lending 100,000 books per year, 
and four such branches, the need For good supervision raises Hie question 
whether the total operation calls for an. extension director, although per. 
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Tope te: ete Ot th pain can be postponed until there are five or 
branches, 


Lu inm 6 shows this setup of about thirty-three workers plus part- 
timers for branch and bookmobile service, and about sixty-five on a more 
specialized and extensive central staff than we have so far discussed. Several 
libraries are organized somewhat as in Diagram 6, with three or four subject 
departments, a groupactivity program, considerable audio-visual material 
and service, and a strong emphasis on informational service to adults, young 
adults and children, 





Diagram 10-6, One-Hundred Person Library 
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As shown here the librarian spans office and building, acquisition and 
preparation, personnel, public relations and research involved in local] plan- 
ning. The assistant librarian may be especially good on public services and 
span four major public services, including branches. The heads for the 
three age-level services at central act also as coordinators for the system. 
‘These three and the extension head are shown as reporting bo the librarian 
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or assistant librarian; the authority in can be filled in after deciding. The 
head of adult services might be a highly competent administrator and able 
to supervise the four cent! activities shown оп the bottom row, and con- 
sequently be both a line and staff officer. In many situations this would be 
fcasible and it would cut the assistant librarian's load so he could give more 
time to general! duties or community contacts. 

Alternate schemes to divide the responsibilities of librarian and first as- 
sistant will suggest themselves, An obvious but not always effective device 
is to introduce a supervisory head for all, or all public, central departments. 
Do libraries of this size need and can they afford one or more “middle 
managers" between the librarian or assistant librarian and the department 
heads? 

Someone may be needed to head up or coordinate all the adult, the 
young adult, or the children's facilities and services, cutting across several 
departments, or someone to head several branches or à large complete cen- 
tral library. Coordinators as advisors and stimulators for the- three age levels 
seem to strengthen the system; but they do not act as executives. In several 
libraries administrative studies made by nontibrary experts have added or 
recommended more upper-level executives, increased salary costs without 
substantial merease in efficiency, and removed the department heads and 
their staffs one step further from the library director. In. Diagram 6 the 
three major central heads with line functions also act as age-level coordi- 
nators for the system. 

A wellrunning organization may be weakened by changes based om 
theoretical grounds. The idea of a supervisor of technical processes is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 28. Priorities and overhead of subject departments are 
discussed in Chapter 19. The present chapter needs expansion into a sub- 
stantial book, discussing situations ina score of libraries in cach of a dozen 
size categories, Such an analysis would doubtless reveal some patterns, and 
throw light on the merits of many proposals as to how to set up, finance 
and operate departments, branches and activities, The study being made 
by the A.L.A's Library Administration Division and the International City 
Manager's Association is focused on metropolitan areas of over 300,000 
population. A preliminary review of their problems by Gscheidle absolves us 
from attempting to discuss these specialized situations, and contains many 
ideas for libraries somewhat smaller. 





EVALUATING THE ORGANIZATION 


A library's organizational self-rating may be aided by considering the Fol- 
lowing points:!? | | 

1, ‘The strength of staff loyalty to and identification with the library's ob- 
jectives, as to quality and quantity of work done, concem for cutting waste and 
costs, und improving service to the public, and improving process methods. 


2. The degree of mutual confidence and teamwork among staff members, and 
with their heads, 

3. The extent to which cach person knows just what he is to do and where 
he fit$ into the organization and is free from antagonisms and frictions with 
associates amid with: other departments. 

4. The extent to which delegation 1s effectively achieved, and the extent to 
which staff members feel their ideas, knowledge, experience are being used in 
the library's process of decision making. 

5. The degree of competence among varions parts of the staff to help in 
solving library problems, and effectiveness of communication up and down and 
across the staff. | 

б. ‘The level of the leadership skills of the department heads und their aware- 
ness of leadership processes. And the aptitude of the staff itself, What records 
of performance are available from each person, especially from recent appointees, 
to show from time to time whether quality is improving or may be deteriorating 
through unfavorable tumover? | 

7. The extent to which readers old and young are getting the materials and 
services for which they come to the library, and the proportion of the citizens, 
especially adults, who do come, 








work: There is little in print on current organization in the eveyday niu of public 
libraries. The frst two items are most profitable for general backgronnd. 

|. Exrett W. and. John MeDiarmid. The Administration of the American. Public Li- 
hrary. 250 p. 1943. A. L.. A- and Univ. of Illinois Press. о. р. А survey of 202 libraries; 
organization amd departmentation given specia) attention, p. 69-143, with useful rec 
ommenditiots, 

2. Carleton B. Joeckel, ed. Current Inuca in Library Administration. 392. p.. 1939. 
Univ. of Clicago Press. o.p. 18 papers read at 1939 Library Institute, Includes two on 
organization, by public adminivtration ¢pecialists and two by librarians en departments 
in large libraries. 
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Business Review, 36: 41-50, March-April, 1958. 






CHAPTER 11 
Job Organizing: Layout, Simplifying, 
Measuring 


This chapter follows that on organization and precedes the personnel 
chapters because the creation of a position and the selection of personnel 
have to be based on the character of the individual's daily work. True, 
studies as to streamlining, simplifying and possibly mechantsing any part 
of the work are the subsequent responsibility of department heads as super- 
visors, but these studies may eliminate a whole or part of a position, may 
remove it from the professional to the clerical category, and may drastically 
change job instructions given to workers, We have few such studies and 
have to look outside of library literature! 

The idea of timing, measuring and pressuring workers to greater produc- 
tion at less cost, and arriving at standards of output at so many cents worth 
of time per unit does not appeal to most librarians. ‘The present object is to 
encourage librarians to "work smarter, not harder, avoiding unnecessary 

ocesses and movements, thus releasing more staff time to serve the pub- 
lic. Additional time-saving methods are suggested in Chapters 17, circula- 
tian; 28, processing; 31 and 32, business and clerical offices. 

The upcurve of paperwork in all occupations is staggering; ш the clerical 
epories, jobs have multiplied in twenty years five times faster than the 
population, Mechanizing (automation is one aspect of it) is only one time- 
saver, especially effective im the large libranes, and applicable for only a 
few library operations. Every operation necds challenge, especially m as- 
pects of the work often overlooked, such as the service retum per budget 
dollar from a proposed small, weak branch which a library board may be 
under pressure to establish, when obviously it can never develop a profitable 
sirculation. By refusing to create such branches the saving of staff and book 
funds needed at more profitable points, where more readers will be better 
served, will be far greater than that derived from a whole battery of time- 
saving devices. But the latter are important too. 

186 
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DEFINING, DESCRIBING, ASSIGNING THE. JOB 


Most "jab analysis" is aimed at setting up salary scales. But first we wish 
to know just why each position is needed. When the organization has been 
refined down to individual activities a scrics of work assignments has to be 
created to make clear what each person is to do." 

A position із а work assignment with the varied tasks and responsibilities 
one person is to cover dunng his full daily or weekly schedule. It needs-to 
be defined in writing, so all concemed will know what is expected." The 
following job description defines work relationships: 





Executive Stenographer 

Requirement: equivalent of two years’ education beyond high school; super- 
vised by librarian; objective: to perform secretarial. duties for librarian and as- 
sistant librarian, and additional overhead office duties; operations: keeps li- 
brarian's work and appointments owing smoothly by reminders, by answering 
telephone and often taking care of routine questions herself. Makes appoint- 
ments, receives and distributes mail that he need not answer or see, Takes his 
dictation and instructions and answers part of his mail. Gathers information, 
prepares letters, memos and reports as much as she can for librarian, including 
reports, agenda and budget sheets for trustees. Sees that he and others follow 
through on what they start. Secs that typist is given steady flow of work, with 
instructions therefor, such as letters, memos, reports, tables, booklist, etc., for 
all departments, Aided by typist she keeps library accounts, prepares checks 
for librarian’s signature. Docs stenogmaphic work and typing for assistant li- 
brarizn. As receptionist, meets visitors, and sees that each is welcomed and 
promptly passed on to librarian or proper department head, and that the visitor 
leaves with questions answered, and satisfied with his. visit. 

In the foregoing, the line of authority is clear, from librarian to executive 
stenographer, then to typist. She dots stenographic work for the assistant 
librarian, but is answerable primarily to the librarian, an example of work- 
ing for two persons where authority may be confused unless defined. 

Personnel comes and goes and assignment of duties involves a constantly 
changing pattern. It may gratify the four-person staff of a busy library to 
have all four encouraged to do everything, with no specialization whatever, 
If one is not better fitted than the others to develop reference services, 
another to develop children’s service, another to catalog, then the librarian 
needs to see that each builds himself up as- soon as possible. Superior re- 
sults come where cach person has been assigned some special part of the 
work, where able department heads do not hesitate to make clearcut 
assiguments. It is a pleasure to find in a large city catalog department of 
thirty-five staff members an even work flow, a department head who spends 
most of her time, not on routine clerical tasks, but assigning work, supervis- 
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ing, Emcourazing and developing each assistant, making decisions on de- 
batable class 


numbers and headings, and intent on promptness of new book 
completion, and on economy. 








“Ae far back as 1931, the California Library Association prepared a 
schedule of professional and nonprofessional duties by departments, a proj- 
ect taken over by A. L. A, revised and published in 1945.^ Even then, 
critics might hold that checking and supervision of several nonprofessional 
tasks, such as teading shelves, revising the typmg of cards for fiction, as- 
sembling review materials for book selection, typing order cards from 
checked lists, clipping and filing publishers’ circulars can be done by non- 
professionals after instruction; and such tasks are discussed in the following 
chapters. Mis-assigning professional and clerical work is.a problem common 
to all types of libraries? Despite the California studies, persons there and 
in every state are still doing nonprofessional work, partly because in the 
small libraries they are Forced to do so by too great a variety of work for too 
few workers, It is argued but not clearly proven that this will be helped by 
combining small libraries into larger area units; as kong as readers come to 
small units there should be trained of at least edtcated and instructed 
persons there to help them find information. Some attempts at centralizing 
orders and cataloging for separately budgeted libraries overlook the added 
costs and delays in the local library or branch and at intermediate record 
points, for added paperwork to send requests and follow-through on the 
coming and going of the new orders, reports, invoices and materials, 


Job Instructions 

Repetitious and mechanical work reduces most casily to detailed instruc- 
tion, whereas advising a teader as to choice of a book, its coverage and 
merits, is hard to translate into instructions except as to principles and 
viewpoints; it can hardly be measured in readers- or questions- or advice-per 
hour. Following is a job instruction for such an elementary task as pasting 
book pockets, usually done by unsupervised workers, along with labeling or 
marking new books: 

1. Wark Station. Cleared space about 2 ft. decp, 3 ft. wide, on smooth tuble 
ar work counter with linolemn or other nonslick but wipable surface comfort- 
able work chair. | 

2. Materials, Inch-wide flat brush. Paste from large jar, but usable quantity 
in small dish, wet enough to stir to soft consistency, but not runny. An open 
jar of water to keep brush moist. Place these at nght hand of operation, Piece 
of cardboard about 6 x 8 in., or sheets of scrap paper, on which to paste; if the 
Former, mark am Li as guide for laying successive pockets (or book plates if used) 
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їп the same spot, to avoid smearing paste on face of new pocket; or a block of 
wood 1 or 2 inches thick, cut to same size as book plate and fastened to a larger 
cardboard under it, to let any overrun of paste gather on edges of block. Piece 
of cheescecloth for finishing; — — 

3. Pasting. Books in lots of 5 or 8, piled on left side of workspace, face down 
(if pockets are to go in back cover). Pockets or book plates in pile of 10 or 15 
face down, Being seated, take a book from pile, open back cover, where order 
or citalog department may have placed the book card and pocket and date due 
slip. Place pocket face down on the pasting surface and apply paste with as few 
strokes and as neatly as possible. 1f each pocket is carefully placed on its mark, 
little paste will get onto the next pocket, Paste pocket on inside back cover (or 
on last fly leaf) in middle of lower edge, avoiding any map or other print that 
readers nced to sce. Take care that pocket is evenly located, At same time (if 
library uses date slip) hold the slip in left hond and brush 4 inch strip of paste 
on upper back edge, and attach it to the last fly leaf or back cover, opposite the 
pocket and square with the book edges: Wipe off excess paste. while pressing 
the pocket and slip firmly into space. (We omit marking and labeling, usually 
done at the same time.) Add the book to finished pile, ready to carry to next 
work station. At end of day or of operation, clean brush and put materials away. 
Assembling and clearing up consume time; it is often well to leave most of the 
assembly untouched, if space be spared, until the next pasting job. 

The foregoing detail may enlist the workers interest in doing the job 
neatly and quickly, developing:a pride in it, and in foding more efficient 
details. Bur, all this may be superseded, in libraries of 15,000 population 
and upward, by a pasting machine. Some libraries having a machine neglect 
to minimize the handling of books before and after pasting, 
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Adequate work quarters have minimum noise and confusion, good light- 
ing and bright, attractive, efficiently arranged furniture, Recent studies 
show that excessive sharp noise and overheard conversation cut production 
among clerical workers and executives. Noiseless typewriters, muffled 
phones, sound-absorbent ceilings and walls, including folded wall drapes, 
screening noisy equipment by absorbent end and back panels—these all 
help. Some extra-noisy equipment may have to be placed in adjoining 
space, resulting in time loss. Plastic foam absorbent tile and rolls are now 
available, 


Good lighting is not easily attained, The basic aim is ever diffusion and 
absence of glare from spots of light. One room equipped with ingeniously 
designed desk and table lamps which conflict with the idea af good diffu- 








fixtures close to and reflecting from the ceiling. Advertisements of some 
matter, paperwork and table or desk tops bounces directly into the worker's 
eyes, such as cirrels with Muorescent light tube under the shelf in front af 
the reader?” Electric lighting should come from nearly white ceilings or 
high surfaces, and be diffused over the work surface, Allover translucent 
ceilings with the outlets, lamps and service piping installed above the 
corrugated suspended ceiling are highly satisfactory, Large diffusing grids, 
or large, shallow plastic bowls, maybe five or six feet square, shielding 
fluorescent tubes, are efhcient and less costly. Some ingenious and other- 
wise beautiful fixture designs directly conflict with good lighting. In most 
workroomis the single central ceiling outlet or fixture provides little diffu- 
sion and leaves tlie corners dark. Inexpensive upward-aimed standards can 
be set оп bookcases or attached to the walls, to throw the light at ceiling 
comers, thence diffused on work surfaces. | 
"here has been a steady rise in the number of foot candles considered 
adequate. Recent studies call for at least 50 foot candles, some say 60, even 
75, for paperwork desks and counters, and 60 to 100 for close work like 
mimeographing or multigraph setting. Enthusiasts for various wall colors 
may overlook significant differences in color reflection; some tints and 
shades which seem to be fairly reflective may kill off 15 to 25 per cent of 
the light. The nearer to white, especially in ceilings, the better is the те- 
flection of daylight and electric light. Floors showld reflect 20 to 30 per 
cent, ceilings 80 to 90 per cent, that ts, be as nearly white as possible, walls 
70 to 80 per cent. Dark desk tops and work surfaces cause eye fatigue from 
too great contrast. Architects and decorators working up impressive dark 
and light wall contrasts have to be restrained in favor of bright, sunny 
rooms; lighter tints of all colors are preferable and save electric current, 
The larger paint makers maintain free advisory services and publish color 


Furniture Arrangement 

To lay out a workroom, do not limit the thinking to the department 
head, but have all the stalf, especially newer workers, study not the present 
arrangement but what should be the logical sequence, to minimize steps 
and the movement of materials, and to group related operations as closely 
as possible. Make a dotted line for the steps that each worker will take, and 
another for the movement of materials. Try diagrams of various layouts to 
attain continuous streamlined progression of work and avoid backtracking. 
Keep each stage of the work close to the next stage, and related operations 
near each other, preferring a strip along the windows but usually leaving an 
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aisle between desks and windows, Place storage shelving and files against 
inside walls, if that will not increase travel. Keep the whole space open and 
undivided; even low screens. are seldom needed around desks. Co ial 

vicws can be held somewhere else in the building. Forgo barriers that 
create un obstruction in free flow of work. To cut travel time, each work- 
room, unless it adjoins a. washroom, should have a one-piece washbowl, 
with a four- or fivcinch flat flange on both ends on which to lay materials 
(not am expensive sink recessed ina bench of other material). 











Before and after arranging furniture for better work flow and more desk space. 
(From Techniplan, 1959. Courtesy of Globe-Wemicke Co.) 


The Work Station 


This term refers to the desk, counter space or other surface at which 
each worker generally sits and carries оп his major assigned work. The 
most common work station is the office desk, partly because it i$ purchas- 
able ready made with needed accessories included. The former usual depth, 
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34 in. or more in groups, generally wastes floor space, and the 30 in. depth 
is now in favor, with 48 or 54 in. instead of 60 in. length. ‘This depth 
permits spacing desks 32 to 36 in. apart for easier access, But desks can 
now. be had in almost any size. A 30 by 40 in, desk and a chair take 18.2 
sq; ft. but if the desk is 60 in. Jong they take 27,5 sq. ft. Most modern 
desks are adjustable fram 29 in. (usual) to 3044 in. height. Desks should 
not face each other but should face in one direction and not toward the 
light, preferably with daylight coming from the left. 

(One person may do two quite different jobs, such as charging books at 
Joan desk, then moving to a typewriter to type overdues, or to the catalog, 
where the operation requires an array of books and “tools.” It is often 
better to Jeave the work spread out to save time in picking up and then 
laying it out-again; several work stations need to be provided, each suitably 
laid out and reached with fewest steps. Conflicting formulas could be 
cited for space needs: secretaries, 100 sq. ft; department heads, 150 9q. ft; 
vertical file and space to use it, 7.5 sq. ft. In high-rental offices and old 
crowded libraries these figures have shrunk and everyone survives, but 
most library departments need at least 100 sq. ft. per station because so 
much material has to be laid out; especially in catalog and reference rooms. 
In mechanical work like marking, pasting, rubber stamping, etc., arrange 
materials in pickup sequence in a half circle close to the worker, some 
perhaps suspended on a spring cord to pull down and use or to pull back 
out of the way on the bench. 

The “Techniplan” or “modular” L-shaped combination of smaller desk 
plus work counter or machine platform, generally 18 in, deep, at right 

les to the left end of the desk, and usually 26/2 in, for a typewriter, 
doubles thie work surface with a quarter tum of the. chair: New low mov- 
ahle screens can be set up to give privacy, if needed. Consider simple work 
counters 24 to 30 in. deep, built in against walls and cut to ht odd lengths 
and irregular spaces around piping and posts, Of. 3ply, with linoleum 
sted on and a binding strip along the front, they utilize space otherwise 
lost and cost half as much as desks, Wood pedestals with three or four 
drawers are also inexpensive, can. be placed to suit, and can support the 
work tops. Long work counters like this, with 5 or 4 ft. space allotments 
and pedestals, with a shelf on the wall above, are especially good for 
mending, etc, but also for constricted public departmental workrooms. A 
short work counter or table on wheels is useful; the setup for some opera- 
tion can be moved to suit. Place materials and accessories most often used 
closest to tlie point of use, to be reached without ansing. For new or old 
workrooms the references at the end of this chapter provide ideas, Tn smaller 
libraries with limited funds homemade substitutes for items in glamour: 
color catalogs can be made by a local carpenter or home woodworker or 
scliool shop instructor. 
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SIMPLIFYING WORK 


If all the libraries in the country could eliminate, simplify and stream- 
line their daily routine to the minimum in each department, it would 
probably save some millions of dollars in time-salary costs. Work simplify- 
ing deserves attention every day. It means constant awareness and attempts 
to prevent, abolish and reduce records and paperwork; rearranging, com- 
bining and streamlining what cannot be got rid of, getting the essential 





Solid or pes screens give workers some privacy though close together, with 
extra work shelf at right angles. (From Tachniplen, 1959. Courtesy of Globe- 
Wermnicke Co.) 


things done with the minimum of processes and records, handling, mo- 
tions and moving of materials. It may mean adopting or creating mechani- 
cal devices to replace handling. 


Staff Participation 


Many assistants, especially new skeptical ones with imagination and 
resourcefulness, are able to think in terms of self-analysis and change IF 
their ideas are invited and welcomed. Good department heads are leaders 
in secking new methods; they welcame, consider and discuss suggestions. 
No simplification program can succeed without full participation of the 
staff, looking upon it as a game with a worthwhile goal. It is well to have 
each worker make out his own process chart, then to discuss these (and 
each succeeding step) in group meetings including clerical workers. 
Simplification is best handled in one department at a time, beginning 
where it seems especially needed, with staff discussions every few days as 
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the study progresses?? For example, the head librarian's desk m one city 
is fifty feet from a table where her trained branch librarians come in every 
few days; each takes a hand drill and drills three or four holes through cur- 
rent magazines ta fasten on 4 heavier cover so they can circulate. But the 
librarian is oblivious of this bad work assignment, the failure to centralize 
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(By permission of Time Magazine.) 


when branch librarians are $0 busy, the meedless time cost in this method 
of reinforcing and the resulting sense of futility by the staff. 

Encourage ideas that seem a bit novel: many deserve an affirmative try; 
there is generally more than. one solution and no magic formula. Most 
jobs have three major stages: the preparation or “make-ready,” when mate- 
rials aré laid out; then the actual operation, the “do”; and then the clean- 
ing up or "putaway." Maketeady and put-away may consume far more 
time than the “do.” Often they can be cut down and combined; sometimes 
the materials are profitably left Inid ont, if space permits, as on a work 
board that can be lifted and left on a high shelf or brackets until the next 
time the operation is resumed. 

À bricE summary of earlier studies in several libraries may be found else- 
Where J^ A one-page instruction. issued by the Truining Within Industry 
Program of the War Manpower Commission, which effectively speeded up 
production in World War II, ts here modified for library use: 


IMPROVING JOB METHODS 


Step L Break down the job 
1. List all the details of the job exactly as done by present methods. 
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2, Be sure details include all material handling, and movement from one 
point to another, decisions that affect the Bow of work (shown as “operations” J; 
work (such as typewriting) and hand. work. 

Save time and oversights by using regular purchasable printed process or 
work-analysis forma, or mimeograph some, wing the following symbols. (‘There 
are variations in these symbols among various authorities.) *! 
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From Work Simplification*! (by courtesy of Public Administrative Service, 
Chicago). 


The large circle means any "operation," for example, something being done, 
changed, created or added to, like typing, filling in, pasting, cataloging, filing 
or looking up information. ‘The small circle (sometimes an arrow is used) means 
moving something from one place to another. The triangle means waiting at 
some point, for further action, or storage. How long is the delay? "The square 
means something checked, inspected, yenfied, such as proofreading or inspecting 
entries on a catalog card. 

It is essential to identify every step, and to write a one-line definition of that 
step, and to connect the correct symbol in each line with the correct symbol 
in the next line. Doing this while studying cach step will help one discover 
every detail. 


Step IL. Question every detail 
Wany is it necessary? See if other libraries haven't discontinued it; for ex 
ample, perforating a mark of ownership (rubber stamp on edge of book is 


quicker, inerssable and more effective), Do not start any new record, paper 
form or procedure, unless to simplify or combine present ones, without esti- 
mating objectively the cust in future continuing paperwork. 

War is its purpose? One library started to keep a record to sec if a new 
piece of equipment paid for itself; it was still being kept three years later when 
the proof was clear in three weeks. | 

Warne should it be done? This question is usually overlooked. For example: 
placing typists, pasters and imarkers close enongh to the individual new books 
or amall piles of them coming from the hands of cataloger-classifiers and typists 
so that nà book trucks are needed, and the books move from person to penon. 

Wuen should it be done? Example: taking catalog department statistics so 
as not to delay books even an hour or cause them to be moved to some count- 
ing point. 

‘Wuo is best qualified to do it? This means also at the least cost. By analyzing 
the work and separating out the elementary and repetitive steps, these can be 
Jearned, handled and much of it supervised by clerical workers. | 

How is the best way to do it? ‘This means findmg the new, simpler, stream- 
lined route, the minimum of things left to do, the promptest way to get through 
at the least cost of time, in terms of the per-hour pay of each person involved. 
A large library thought it economy to buy unfolded book pockets: cach pocket 





had to he folded by hand as used, а остео task because evidently senseless, 
ptobably quadrupling the cost-per-thousand. Carbon copies of few letters, ог 
other qverhead records, need be kept after six months, 

Have a priority for operations, the essentials first, a daily, weekly or monthly 
schedule of what's required. Low-priority jobs that languish can often be dele- 
gated and cleaned up. All this means that someone, usually the department 
head, has to plan the work, just where the job is to be handled and by whom, 
what supplies and instructions are needed, kecping an eye on how it goes. 
Within a year some factor or need will have changed, and the carefully amved-at 
new method may need another shakeup. 


l. Eliminate unnecessary details; 2, combine details when practical; 3. те- 
arrange for better sequence; 4. simplify wll necessary details: pre-position mate- 
rials: tools und equipment at the best places in the proper ok. area; use devices 
fo move a-number of books from here to there with least travel; use some sort 
of fasteners, instead of hands, for holding work; 5. work out your ideas with 
others; 6. write up your proposed: new method. 


Step IV. Apply the new method 


1. Sell your proposal to the boss; 2. sell the new method to the operators; 3. 
get final approval of all concemed on safety, quality, quantity, costz 4. put the 
new method to work and use it until a better way is developed; 5. give credit 
where credit is due. 
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When a task has been simplified, the benefit may be obvious, The time used 
to measure just how great the improvement is, often is better spent in improve- 
ment elsewhere. For if it needs to be measured, there must have been a meas- 
urement before the change, as well as after. Measuring involves quantity, quality 
and cost, Production, such as books charged, letters typed, cards filed can be 
recorded for three or four brief sample periods. Quality must be defined and 
then either counted, as for typing and liling errors, or rated, as for cataloging 
and book processing, or floor cleaning, for a few sample: periods. Costs need 
only involve direct labor (staff lime expressed in hourly pay) and possibly the 
materials if they involve much difference in cost. Comparing the old method 
and the new under otherwise comparable conditions, one then will have some- 
s more defnite -than a conviction as to how much of an improvement has 


Lengthy discussion of the merits and applications of mechanized time 
saving devices is hardly profitable here, because (1) thc great variety. ot 
gadgets to accomplish scores of objectives grows each month; (2) pros and 
cons, and any recommendations, are soon outdated; (3) a library should 
scan the field for latest ideas and possibilities, sifting these to the few most 
applicable locally; and. (d) nationally, library objectives change year hy 
year. For example, cataloging of new books may be done centrally with 
cards sent out with the books or by "cataloging-in-source" when it becomes 
possible (as is inevitable) to have the data appear in the new books them- 
selves: this means more clerical employees and fewer professionals, aided 
by some not yet available duplicator able to make as few as two or three 
copies on standard catalog cards from the master card, more cheaply than 
by typing them. | = 

The typewriter, telephone, dictating machine, pasting machine, adding 
machine, electric eraser, Xerox and other dry-print copiers?* are obvious 
major time savers. But there are scores af other useful devices. Small 
libraries that cannot afford a new typewriter will find satisfactory rebuilts 
at $40 or $50. Typewriters make possible the изе of time-saving multiple 
book order forms, described in Chapter 28. Hundreds of libranes not wish- 
ing to pay rental for inside stations of the Bell system can more cheaply 
buy and install onc, two or three-station independent equipment, at $75 
or $100. Larger libraries will save substantially on tolls by installing an 
automatic independent telephone equipment with a station in each depart- 
ment. Several inside stations can talk together simultaneously. This gives 
free service between inside points such as the loan desk and a children’s 
room or office upstairs or down. But its great advantage is to free and not 
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tic up the outside phone; it docs not go through a switchboard. It also 
makes it possible for the person receiving an outside call, for mstance at tlie 
reference desk, to pick up the inside phone, ask a question of another 
department and give the information to the outside inquirer. Rentals for 
several Bell stations frequently called from outside make a sizable budget 
item. New inside Bell switching devices on each receiver make three- or 
four-comered conversations possible, at improvement worth considering by 
larger libraries for reference desks where elusive information has to be 
sought from several departments. But this still blocks incoming calls on 
the Bell stations, and an inside system provides also for several stations to 
talk er and still saves greatly on both time and money. The Baltimore 
mys P.AX. inside system, with 125 stations, averages 633 calls per 
day for 5 days, 421 on Saturdays, a 1959 total of 251,304, with no rentals 
anda yearly maintenance costs of $172.25.75 

There are three major types of copying machines: (a) dry-print; (b) wet- 
print devices, to reproduce one or more copies of single sheets and pages, 
or pages of books and magazines up to 15 by 18 inches, more cheaply than 
by photostat; and. (c) machines to duplicate many copies or as few as two 
or three copies, of catalog and index cards, in less time than by typing. Note 
that in figuring time savings one must include the time to get master copy 
to, through and returned from the duplicator, Very often it is quicker for 
iir pi (po Dui qr Howe caida than to bother with getting them to a 
machine and back, for tlie book in process has also to be handled twice if 
the cards are not at hand. Libraries of 25,000 population and up need an 
adding machine for accounts and statistics. Smaller libraries can take their 
monthly figures to an accommodating neighboring store or office and mn 
them through the machine there. We have discussed the economy of dictat- 
ing machines in Chapter >; here again guaranteed second-hand units may 
be picked up at half price and if carefully used will last for years, 











Evaluating Antomatic Equipment 

We do not go into “automation,” a term especially applied to electronic 
calculating and information retrieval machines, which as yet are profitable 
only in a few very large libraries. The ordinary library has few repetitious 
operations. of this extent. A 1956 survey of office casts reports that two- 
thirds of 138 companies “said that methods improvement rather than 
mechanization, was the most successful step taken to reduce costs."™" When 
the time comes, the high costs involved will require that a library make a 
complete review of the needs, the available alternatives, the initial invest- 
ment and the annual cost to operate and maintain the equipment, in terms 
of salary as well as purchase price. Committees of A. L. A. and thé Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries are studying these machines, and 
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the Library of Congress is making a large-scale tryout; nation about 
developments is cleared through A. L. A's- Library Technology Project. 





Psychological Factors 


One must be impressed by the discrepant decisions made on equipment 
bought to meet the same need in a senes of libraries, e.g, to duplicate 
catalog cards; to charge and discharge books und count circulation; or to 
keep accounts, sometimes including overelaborate or overcxact figures of 
expenditures per branch for books and other items. Psychological factors 
play a part: 

l. The belief that a machine will certainly save considerable time, whereas 
its use may be so limited that the investment and operating-salary cost will not 
be repaid for a mumber of years. 2. ‘The argument that the machine m question 
will, without added cost, give additional data which seem impressive, but which 





no one had previously thought essential, and they aren't. 3. The salesman who, 
without studying the chain of detailed library operations, sells a device which 


may be indispensable in a big-volume, large-money, repetitive commercial sit- 
uation, but which goes beyond the ordinary library's simpler need. One salesman 
can persuade à large number of libraries to his company's product, while in a 
distant area another salesman has equal success with another device. 4. When 
the purchaser begins to understand the mechanical operation, he feels gratified 
and predisposed to the machine he understands, but another librarian or depart- 
ment head for the same reason plumps for another machine, even where seem- 
ingly objective comparative tests in several libraries arc made simultaneously on 
several machines and the output and quality is tabulated “scientifically.” 





In many cases time factors have been overlooked, such as getting mate- 
rials to- and from the machine. It seems essential, first to be thoroughly 
convinced that an expensive machine is needed, then to try out whatever 
candidate equipment can be discovered, to discount the salesman except 
a3 instructor for the tryout, and to list all the pros and cons of two or three 
competing devices, including figures a$ to output divided by operating time 
cost, before making a decision. 

An essay could be written on the psychology of book trucks. Everyone 
wants one and feels that things are moving if à $75 book truck stands beside 
his desk; In catalog departments many of these trucks actually never move; 
they do not hurry the books forward, because seldom does or should a 
truckful accumulate, and if it did the majority of the books would be 
delayed. The flow is faster if small piles of books go from one desk to the 
next. A little board or "pallet" abont 10 by 16 inches, with cleats under 
the ends, is an casily lifted carrier for fifteen or twenty books, in two piles, 
to be taken tao the next work point. 





Work measurement is receiving more attention, partly because perform- 
ance budgeting is currently in vogue in some lange libraries and librarians 
аге. Ыт. on for quantitative measures of performance and costs. Measure- 
ment should invalve analysis of the various processes and therefore should 
ald, but it seldom does, in the work simplification which really saves money 
and which should be it: major geal" To date, attempts to measure time 
and salary costs per unit of output have failed to evolve any realistic com- 
parable cost standards, But short simple studies on some special operation 
are often enlightening and spotlight the need for further study and simpli- 
fying. The measurement study by Pierce, concluding that two-thirds of a 
typical staff could be clerical, suffered from the excessive detail it gave to 
secondary operations and from its Jack of understanding of the individually 
reader-fitted types of informational service which a good library should 
give Neff pointed out weaknesses of the Pierce study, which. has had the 
gener) effect of encouraging libranes not to build up their professional 
staffs to do justice to professional services. Some practical difficulties in 
trying to follow Pierce's impressive studies are reported from Urbana.” 

As à preface to desirable but costly work measurement studies, an exten- 
sive well-planned method study is badly needed. Results will be negligible 
until (a) at least a dozen libraries in each of the ten or twelve size categories 
suggested in Chapter 8 are used as testing grounds for efficient methods; 
(b) the studies are made by persons thoroughly enough acquainted with 
high-class reader-seryice to be able to weigh arguments for the necessity of 
each present record, process aud position; (c) it is realized that a “cost 
unit” im terms of x cents per book charged, or book cataloged, etc., means 
nothing unless the work requirements and. conditions are clearly and fully 
described, and made fairlv similar in the libraries studied; and (d) the 
objective is not metely measurement, but first to achieve simplification 
and an economical operation worthy of being measured, A foundation 
gunt for this would give every library a. pattern or standard of simplicity 
and economy by which to modify its own methods. 


FOOTNOTES AND SPECIAL MATERIAL 


Except for a few brief general summaries, we have as yet no substantial study of library 
workroom lavout and facilities, nor of Hbmry job organization, work methods or their 
simplification, por valid study of comparable work Outputs and measurements, One must 
i from material intended for busines and industrial situations, 

I. Ralph R. Shaw, ed. Scientific Management in Libraries, Library Trends, v. 2, no. 
3. Jan. 1954. p. 359-435, Includes Merbert Goldhor on “Scientific Management in Pub- 
lic Libraries," 22 p, Richani Logsdon nn "Time and Motion Studies,” 18 p; Paul 
Howard on “Consequences of Management Surveys," 11 p. 
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2, Joseph L Wheeler and A. M, Githens. The American Publie Library Building. 
194). Chapter 18, “Offices and Wotkrooms,” p. 163-187. intended to stimulate further. 
studies; but stil helpful, with many diagrams and detail. 

3. Beryl Robichaud. Selecting, Planning and. Managing Office Space. 361 р, 1959. 
McGraw-Hill, $8.50, One of several extensive treatises, has many details usable in larger 
4. А few sdvertising-informational brochures of office equipment companics and d$ 
sociations are full of specific practical details. How to Plan Your Office Layout, 6] p. 
double columm. 1953. $1, Natiowal Stationery and Office Equipment Association. 740 
Investmeut Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. Alo Functional Offce Planning. 36 p. 1960, and 
Techniplan. 74 p. 1959. Globe-Wemicke Co,, Cincimnati 12, O. The latter covers desk 
layouts with enlarged work areas, screens, ctc, to conserve space. Alo Office Planning 
and Layout, revised ed. 32 p. 19460. Wood Office Furniture Institute, 1414 Eye St, 
Washington, $1.00 with other brochures en. office lighting, sound, color. Also Office 
Standards and Planning - . . [to save] Time, Energy, Space. 82 р. 12 ей, 1958. Ап 
Metal Construction Co; Jamestown, №. Y. 

$, National Office Management Association, Manual of Practical Office Short Cuts. 
272 p. 1947, McGraw-Hill, $6.50, Also its successor Prectioul Office Timessvers. 305 p. 
1957. $6. Many ideas on work stations, simplification and equipment gadgets can be 
6. Annual "Office Method and Equipment" issues of Dun's Review and Modern 
Industry, and of Office Executive, the latter based àn exhibits at rational business shows, 
sponsored by the National Office Management Association, NOMA issues Bibliography 
for Office Management each June in its monthly Office Executive magazine, listing md 
‘annotating about 300 books and magazine articles on subjects covered in the present 
chapter and chapter 31. Reprints, $2. (NOMA address is 1927 Old York Road, Willow 
Grove, Pa.) 

7. Work Simplification .. . 49 p, 1945. Publication 91. Public Administration Serv. 
ice. 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. $1.00. Perhaps the most useful guide to new methods 
wn 





$. Clifford M. Baumback, Systematic Work Simplification. 57 p. 1960, Burean of 
Business Research, University of Oklahoma. $1.50, Based on factory situations but can 
be travidlated into library: terms. 

9. Gerald Nadler, Work Simplification, 292 p. 1957, McGraw-Hill $6.50. We have 
found no detailed account of actual simplification in amy library procedures, except 
Jewel Hanlkopf's 1949 unpublished Columbia Univ. Library School thesis on procepung 
methods in New York Public Library. | 

10, Gay C. Clase, Jr. Work Improvement. 388 p. 1960. Wiley. $7.75. Intended to 
apply to offices, service organizations and. industry. 

11. Joseph LL. Wheeler. “Work Simplification in Libraries.” Public Libraries, 6: 
14-134-. April 1952. Also “Streamlining Technical Processce in Small Libraries." Wilson 
Lihrary Bulletin. 28- 422.424. Jan, 1954. 

12. Ralph R. Shaw. "Scientihc Management in the Library.” Wilson Library Bul. 
letin. 21: 349.352. Jan. 1947. A good summary of results in some large libraries. 

13. Arthur H. Gazer. "The Dollar Stretcher—Simpli&cation." Wien Library Bul- 
letin, 29; 383-385. January 1955. 

L4. Darel H. Voorhics. (Standard Oi.) “Job Analysis i Organization's Tool.” 
Library Journal, 72; 1737+, Dee. 15, 1947 апа 73: 33-35. Jun. ], 1945. 

15. Position Classification as an Aid to Supervision. 14 p. U. S. Cii] Service Com- 
mission. Feb. 1945. Full of definite instractions on job description of a practical sort. 
16. Handbook and Proceeding: . . . California Library Association. 1932. p. 58-60, 


Alo A. L. A. Personnel Administration Board. Descriptive List of Professional: and 
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‘onal Dutior .... 1948, See also note 28 for W, O. Pierce st the end ol 


ME Williams "Who Does What: Unprofessional Personnel Policies.” Col: 
lege © Research Libraries. 6: 301-310. Sept. 1945. 

18. News Notes of California Libraries. 54: 244. Summer 1959, 

19, See illustration in Librury Journal, $1; 34. Jan. 1, 1956. 

20. F. W, Stein. "How We Get Workers to Think About Ways te. Cut Costs.” 
Factory Manangement & Maintenance, 107: 9294. March, 1949. Sec alio: Edward C. 
A du — Training Applied to Líbraries." Wilson Library Bulletin. 21: 353 
357 gn. 1947. 

S Sample from W'ork Simplification. Sce note 7 above- 

12. A Supervisor's ‘Guide for Work Improvement. 14 p. 1960. U. 5. Dept. of the 
Interior, Division of Management Research. Lists several films available for instruction. 
Alo thë supplement: Flow. Procesy Chart: a Tool for Supervisors. 7 p. of instructions 
with "before and after" charts, Gled out. Abo the 6p. list of Films and Filmatripe for 
Business end Industry. Dot Enoch Pratt Free Library, Includes clerical work simpli 
Scation, A work simplification package B ayüilable from. Remington, Rand, Inc. іл. 
cng 500 work sheets, instructions for amas ad « Simptication Manu for 


Y Ghe E. Shepherd, [r. "Developments in. Copying Methods" Library Resources 
and "Technical Services, 4: 116-125. Spine d 1960, — 

M Amold H. Trotier, ed. Mechanization in Libraries. Library Trends. 5: №. 2, р. 
191-308. Oct. 1956. A valuable murvey of the whole held, including charging machines, 
communications, copring, office machines, gadgets, etc. 

25, Car] J, Parker, Building Superintendent. Letter lm. 6, 1960, 

16. Lydia Strong. “Cutting the Costs of Paperwork..." Management Review. 45: 
1061-1071. Dec. 1956, 

17. Élmer V. Gullo and. C. G. Berg. Work Meanrement. in. the. Office: Guide to 
Clerical Cost Control. 186 p. 1959, McGraw-Hill. $5.75. 

2B, Watson O'D.. Pieree, Work Measurement in Publie Libraries. 238p.. mimeo, 
Social Science Research Council. N. Y. 1949, $2, Discussion of the Pierce study by 
Judson Neff, in p, 60-86 of Lester Asheim, ed. A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry, 
1950, 281 p. 1950. Colnmbia Univ. Press: $3.75, Also Sum Diego City Library, and 
Office of Aulministrative Management. Library Service and Performance Standards . 

178 p. mimes. 1956. San Diego Public Library. 

29. Kathryn Oller. “A Time Study of the Urbana, Illinois, Free Library." Univ. of 
Illinois -Library School, Occasional Papers. No 16. 11 p. Nov. 1950, This study pro- 
duced a Classiied schedule of activities, with time measures, but nothing by which to 
awertain whether these time units were reasonable or economical, 












CHAPTER 12 
The Organization for Personnel 
Administration 


Personnel administration is concerned with finding the best available 
people to do the jobs which are deemed necessary, and then with helping 
them make their maxinium contribution to the library service program. 
Because ability and devotion of the staff largely determine the success of 
that program, personnel work is highly important to the library, to each 
employee and to the public. It involves many unexpected problems and 
questions, for which definitive answers are not possible, since circumstances 
are always changing. We attempt only to summarize the major relevant 
considerations and actual experience, including that from business, indus- 
try and government, and to. present recommendations in the light of 
current conditions.'* 

The high percentage of public library expenditures devoted to salaries, 
the steady. increase over the years in the number of public library em- 
ployees, an expanding economy and the demand for more educated and 
trained personnel in every ficld make library personnel problems acute in 
the 1960s? The A. L. A. standards of 1956 recommended that two-thirds 
of total public library expenditures go for salaries (other than for janitors), 
and data on current actual expenditures agree, Anything which can im- 
prove the utilization of the personal services $o secured by publie libraries 
is important, It is an old saying that the building may represent 5 per cent 
of successful library service, and the book collection 20 per cent, but staff 
represents 75 per cent of what it takes to make a good library. 





NUMBER AND TYPES OF LIBRARY EMPLOYEES 


The need for more thorough and more careful. personne! policies and 
methods increases directly with the number of employees, At the minimum 
there is the one-member staff, while the public libraries of New York and 
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‘Chicago have over a thousand employees each, In 1956, the U. S. Office of 

Education reports, there were 51.903 persons employed in 6,263 American 
public libraries, but almost half were m the 184 librarics of over 100,000 
population, for an average of. 132 staff members per library. The long-term 
trend of public Jibrary employment is decidedly up, judging from the sum- 
mary in "able 12-1 of the U. S. Office of Education reports, and the pro- 
portion of salaries out of total expenditures has also increased. 








TABLE 12-1. Number of Public Library Employees in Selected Years, 














а) 0 (с) ( (e) (f) 
= | | Number. of м Employees - 
No. of а 
public Clerical and 
Year libraris, Profesional sub-professional — Custodial Total 
1939. 5,798 29,063 (84%) 5.439 (16%) 34,502 (10095) 


1945. 6,026 13,819 (3795) 15,208 (4995) 5,355 i 37,382 (100%) 
1950 6028 14817 (33%) 23,839 (5495) 5,769 (1395) {4415 (100%) 
L956 16263 17417 (33%) 28:58 (5595) 64048 (1295) 51,903 (10072) 





Sources: Public Library Statistics: 1938/39 (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1942, 
Ma; 4; 1942) p. 67. Publiz Library Statistic- 1924/45 (U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
{енп 1947, No. 12; GPO, 1947), p. 16, Publie Library Statistics: 1950 (U. S. Office o 
Education Bulletin 1953, No. 9; CPO, 1954) p. 17. Rose Vainitcin, Statistics of Public 
Libraries: 1955-56 (U. S. Office of Education Biennial Survey of Educatun m the 
United. States: 1954-56, Chapter 5; GPO, 1959) p. 86. 


One-third of these $1,903 public library employees in 1956 were profes- 
sional librarians, ie, they performed duties which require the knowledge 
and skill usually acquired by completion of a college and library school 
course of study. In. 1951 the 42 largest public libraries had 36 per cent 
professionals and. sub-professionals,!! 

Clerical and sub-professional employees (viz. those who perform tasks 
which are found in any kind of office work or which are peculiar to libraries 
but do not require the knowledge or skill of a professional librarian). ac- 
counted for 55 per cent of all public library employees in 1956. And 
custodial or building maintenance employees were another 12 per cent; in 
1961 the 42 large cities showed an average of 9 per cent.!! Some libraries 
have a sub-professiomal grouping. but usually this ts a confusing term; 
almost all such sub-professional positions are properly clerical rather than 
professional? and it might therefore be desimble to nse some such plivase 
as “library aides,” instead of clerical employees. In larger libraries, more 
groupings of positions and employees are needed (especially for those per- 
sons of special training im professions other than librarianship); but in 
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general the three main divisions—professional, 
are enough. 


TION 205 
library aides and custodial— 


| 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 





Individuals each have their own special backgrounds, abilities, interests 
and personalities, A staff of outstanding persons, with notable leadership 
and morale, can work wonders under conditions and with matenals that 
would foor the weak-hearted, the mediocre and the uninterested who may 
so easily creep into any library. The responsibility for securmg an outstand- 
ing staff is squarely that of the chief librarian. No matter liow he delegates 
various aspects of personnel administration, he is the one person finally 
answerable to the trustees for the quality of the staff, its progress and 
development, its morale, its fair treatment and reward, its happy interre- 
lationships, and the esteem im which it is held by readers and by the com- 
munity at large. Local government officials in particular need to be better 
informed than they are at present on the personnel situation of the library 
and on the qualifications and duties of the professional staff. Flow well this 
has or has not been done is reflected in whether the library is included in 
local government employee welfare programs, fringe benefits and. acrass- 
the-board pay raises. 


Role of the Library Board 


In personnel administration it is peculiarly true. that the board should 
restrict itself to general policies and not concern itself with their specific 
applications or with specific positions or persons, other than the choice of 
the chief librarian. Policy statements should be adopted by the trustees on 
recommendation of the chief librarian, after consultation by him with his 
colleagues, on such topics as eligibility for employment of relatives of pres- 
ent staff or board members, the salary schedule and the position classifica 
tion plan (and the rules for their use and application), sick leave, paid 
yacations, holidays, the employment of substitute or temporary staff, pro- 
motions, retirement, leave af absence and many others/* Such. general 
policy statements free the librarian from the need of secunug a decision in 
cach individual case. It is desirable to give him reasonable discretion in 
applying the policy to individual cases, and to provide for possible excep- 
tions (eg, by their being reported as such, or at least upon specific 
approval in each case by the board). 

Another board function is to protect the librarian from pressure for the 
appointment of poorly qualified persons who may have political connec- 
tions, or who present claims unrelated to merit. Individual trustees usually 
refrain from recommending persons for employment, If a trastee proposes 


times of labor shortage conscientious trustees may be helpful in finding 
good clerical and building staff, When an mferior candidate is recom- 
mended by a tmstee, the latter will feel he has done his part by having 
made the introduction, and will not press for an nndesirahle appointment. 
Tf he perseveres and tlic matter comes ip to the board, and if the board 
as a whole directs or requests the appointment, promotion or separation of 
a specific individual without or against the recommendation of the chief 
librarian, it is likely to be a clear case of board interference in internal 
management and of lack of confidence in the administrator. In several such 
cases good librarians have resigned rather than submit to pressure they 
think is harmful to the library. 

Usually the appointment of a new staff member is legal and official 
ouly when approved by the board of trustees, since by law the board is 
the library. In practice many new employees have begun work and even 
received their first salary check before the meeting of the board at which 
their appointment i$ proposed. In such a case the administrator should 
inform the board or-at least its president, in advance of appointments to 
key positions. The post of assistant chief librarian, for example, is of ob- 
vious concern to the board. Similarly it is usually required and. desirable 
that promotions be approved by or least reported to the board. The natural 
desire on the part of the librarian to steer his board away from intemal 
management should not lead him to withhold information from the 
trustees, either as to what is planned or what has been done by way of 
personnel actions; they as well as the librarian have to be prepared to 
justify these decisions in the face of possible criticism. These actions can 
be summarized briefly in the written agenda for each board meeting. 






Subject to the general policies so established by the trustees, the librarian 
in public libraries other than the largest typically is and desimbly should 
be the person chiefly responsible for personnel administration. The Me- 
Diarmids found this to be so in 86 per cent of the 212 libraries in cities of 
over 30,000 population. The smaller the library, the more nearly will the 
librarian perform all the functions discussed below or give them his imme- 
diate supervision. The larger the library, the less he will be able to do him- 
self, and the more nearly he must restrict himself to key appointments, 
major policies, general goals and overall supervision. Since typically appoint- 
ments of new staff members are made by the board on the recommenda- 
tion of the chief librarian, he would do well in as many cases as possible 
to make those recommendations only after he has clear and adequate 
ground for the exercise of his best judgment, including personal interviews 
with the candidates, a review of the information availuble on each and the 





of those other selected members o 


| f the library staff who have 
terviewed them. Even in large libraries the responsibility for making the 
final decision on selection of a new employee should be delegated only to 
those supervisors in whose judgement the chief has confidence, and it is well 
for him to examine the papers and to retain a veto before the final appoint- 
ment is made. Not for nothing is it said that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man, 

General personnel policies, such as were discussed above as the main 
contribution of the trustees to personnel administration, may be drafted 
or even initiated by others, e.g. staf committees, but are submitted to the 
board only with the approval of the librarian. Specific personnel policies 
are often avoided by boards and remain a matter of tradition or oral agree- 
ment. Even more common, formal acceptance or specific consideration 
has riot usually been given to broader and more general policies, such a5 
the principle of merit, democratic administration, the improvement of 
working conditions and the development of individual staff members: On 
these general objectives the librarian can get many things clarified if he 
will consider and formulate a clear and practical statement,’* No such 
policy statement will be enforced and applied up and down the line unless 
itis clear that it has the support of the librarian and that he will not 
countenance violations, 

The librarian will delegate as much as possible of the detail and pre- 
liminary steps, but he will keep adequate supervision over them to get 
the best results. Personnel work demands good judgment. This applies no- 
where more than in deciding whether and to whom the crucial aspects of 
the personnel function shall be delegated, ¢.g., in choosing those bo sereen 
applicants and select the best for appointment. The formal tools of super- 
vision are applicable here, such as reports, compilation and analysis of 
meaningful statistics, screening of top applicants by department head com- 
mittees, regular meetings for the review of current progress and problems, 
etc. The chief librarian is paid in large part for proper supervision of the 
rest of the staff, and to a letser degree for his technical knowledge and 
ability, It is unlikely that a library staff will be improving in competence 
and performance in the face of poor personnel administration. If it is 
obviously on the downgrade, a likely cause is the organization for personnel 
administration and specifically the unwise delegation of that function to 





iani 








The usual persons to whom a librarian will delegate any major part of 
his authority in personnel administration are (3) the assistant librarian, 
and the department heads and other supervisors; and (h) a specifically 
designated personnel officer. The delegation of a considerable part of the 
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personnel job to the general manager type of assistant librarian, in addition 
to other duties, is a normal development as a given library grows in size and 
the chief administrator needs help, Frequently the assistant librarian takes 
over the personnel records and the application of policy to nonprofessional 
personnel, and does the preliminary work leading to the decisions which the 
librarian must make. He will thereby develop his own ability to evaluate 
candidates, In 10 per cent of the 212 public libraries surveyed by the 
McDiarmids," the assistant librarian served in this fashion, At the same 
time in the growth of the library or even earlier, the heads of the large 
departments and. branches will tend to become involved in the personnel 
function, by formulating policies, interviewing candidates, recommending 
achon, ete. The necessity for the librarian to retain the major voice in 
personnel matters does not conflict with the desirability of having the 
time-consuming preliminary work done for him by others; the top super- 
visors in the library are thereby strengthened and developed in their role 


as manag 
= LE 
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Role of the Personnel Officer 


More difficult questions appear when the library grows to such a size 
that a special persounel officer is needed. The McDiarmids recommend 
this fora library of about 150 staff members." The 1956 A. L. A. standards 
sugsest 75 as the cutting point,” but general surveys have shown the 
average ratio is one full-time personnel worker for every 125 employees.” 
For government agencies alone, the median ratio is one personnel worker 
for every 143 employees; for all firms with less than 500 employees each the 
ratio 1s one to 109: employees. A public library with 125 or more employees 
is likely to benefit fom the investment in a full-time personnel officer, 
especially with the present turnover rate. 

At just what level a personnel officer is appointed is less important than 
what he is assigned to до! Even in a library with a staff of twenty-five, the 
paper routines performed in selecting new employees and in fixing their 
conditions of work, by whomever done, come to an impressive total, but 
much of this can be handled by an intelligent clerical aide. Where à 
public library has a hundred employees or more, the designation of a per- 
sonnel officer is meaningless if he is simply to concentrate only the routines 
which were previously dispersed. If he is to make a significant contribution 
to the work of the library, he needs the qualities of a staff officer; most 
essential is his ability to evaluate persons" abilities. Even then he may not 
be the best person in the library to visit library schools and talk to high 
school and college groups for recruiting. Though this position carries no 
power of command over others, it does involve close relations with the 
numerous department heads who have to leave part of their fate-in the 
personnel officers hands, Presumably he has technical skills to bring to 
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bear on personnel problems of the library and to carry out its personnel 
policies, but special techniques by no means assure wisdom and judgment 
in evaluating people, and that is е стах of good persoumel work. 

‘The number of such personnel officers in public libraries is still not large, 
but it can be expected to increase at a slow but steady rate in the future as 
it ay in the past Almost without exception, library personnel officers 
were professional librarians originally, and only a very few have added to 
this any formal training or other experience in personnel work, though the 
knowledge and skill required of a persounel officer are as technical and as 
difficult as: those of-a librarian. Two main reasons why library personnel 
officers have been professional librarians and not professional personnel 
men are (a) the natural desire to have in this position someone intimately 
acquainted with the problems and circumstances of librarianship and even 
of the individual institution; and (b) the importance of having as personnel 
officer someone in. whose judgment the chief librarian has confidence; this 
is more easily done by choosing him from the immediate staff or from the 
library profession than from an outside group. Nor af course is it by any 
3neans Hue that every trained personnel worker i$ thereby fitted or adequate. 








Library personnel administration depends vitally on whether the library 
is under a. legal system of civil service.?* It is estimated that only a tenth 
are* and there appears no trend to increase the number. Library adminis- 
trators in general believe in employment for merit only, but they are op. 
posed to civil service because of the many serious limitations it introduces. 
Most public library employees who have actually worked under civil service 
are satisfied if not actively in favor of it** not because it assures quality of 
staff hut because it tends to bring fringe benefits, higher pay and greater 
job security. Unfortunately it also makes the dismissal of incompetents 
more difficult. 

Civil service introduces other difficulties: (a) it restricts tlie geographical 
area from which selection may be made; (b) its tests of competence and 
of personality are of dubious validity, especially for trained librarians; (c) 
it takes a long time to hold an examination, score the papers, and certify 
candidates; and. (d) it tends to be inflexible im these and other ways. In 
many instances, delavs in discovering applicants and in setting, preparing 
and rating examinations discourage the best candidates, especially for pro- 
fessional positions, In view of the long-term shortage of librarians, civil 
service methods of employee sclection are mote nearly appropriate to 
clerical and building maintenance positions. Libraries which have to operate 
under the traditional civil service practices are greatly handicapped, but 
the best civil service jurisdictions have improved their procedures, eg., the 
“continuously open” examination of the TVA and of the United States 
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Civil Service Commission and the practice in several cities of having the 
librarian participate in recruiting, a scheduling more frequent and prompt 
examinations, and of having the candidates interviewed by a library. repre- 
sentative. It is to the eredit of civil service commissions that they have 
pioneered i in position classification, salary schedules, service ratings, formal 
probationary period and. other desirable personnel practices 

All of these practices are also available to non-civil service Sd publie libraries, 
but many such libraries have not utilized them. In some cases they have 
cven violated the elementary principle of employment on merit, and rarely 
have the tests of fitness used by суг mr service public libraries been sub- 
jected to analysis for reliability. and validity. However the best of the non- 
civil service public libraries have made a great contribution in staf develop- 
ment and library service by a high type of personnel administration, and 
several of them have assembled staffs of greater distinction than any civil 
service library. In general the presence or absence of civil service is less 
determining than the interest and care of the chief librarian in the library's 
personnel work, 








DEFINING THE NUMBER AND KINDS OF POSITIONS 


Organization for personnel administration in a given library inevitably 
leads to the need for some statement of the number and kinds of positions 
to be filled, and for à definition of their constituent tasks, A position con- 
sists of a group of duties and responsibilities assigned by competent au- 
thority to. be performed by one person. [t may be full-time or part-time, 
temporary ór permanent, and can be considered separately from the person 
who happens to fill it at any one time. That is, a position exists even when 
itis not filled. Above all, a position 1s not a static thing; in the course of 
time it will change by reason of altered circumstances if not indeed by 
administrative decision. The qualifications and abilities of the person as- 
signed to. a given position constitute the greatest single force making for 
changes in it. 

Someone has to decide for every library how many positions will be 
allowed at any given time, and their distribution by agency and grade level. 
In the case of those libraries with line-by-line budgets this is all spelled out 
for the year and can be changed only with the approval of the library board 
and the appropriating authority, an inflexible situation at best. In most 
public libraries the appropriation for salaries is in one or a few large group- 
ings (eg; custodial employees” salaries separate from those of all other staff 
members), Within each grouping the librarian js usually free, or at most 
with the approval of the board, to vary the number of positions in different 
grades or in different agencies, to substitute two part-time positions for 
one fulltime (or vice versa), to alter the duties constituting individual 
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positions and to make other such changes, as long as the library's total 
salaty appropnation limit is observed. Such authority, to alter the- number 
and kinds of positions in the library, is needed to meet changes im the 
service program of the library and to cope with a changing labor market. 





In a library serving less than 25,000 people the librarian can undoubtedly 
keep in his head the complete picture of the number and kind of positions 
in the library. But any library with more than a dozen employees needs a 
table of authorized positions, revised from time to time, as in ‘Fable 12-2. 


TABLE 12-2. Possible Table of Authorized Positions, for a Library Serving 
25,000 Population: in Full-Time Equivalents 





Senior 
Library’ library Professional 
Department aide aide librarian Custodian Total 





Adult 3 1 1.5 = 5:5 
Children's I ] 1 — 3 
"Technical services — .5 1 5 — 2 
Custodian = — — | | 
Library office 1 — | — 2 

Total 5.5 3 4 1 13.5 





One of the more important decisions involved at tliis point concems the 
nature of the duties to be assigned to library aides. There is no difficulty m 
separating out custodial jobs, or in identifying purely clerical positions, such 
as typists. The difficulty usually in distinguishing those duties which 
require professional training and experience from those which are in fact 
or might be performed adequately if not also effectively by persons with 
lesser qualifications. The line of distinction is not a hard and fast one 
which can be drawn once and never altered, It will depend for example on 
the relative supply of trained librarians, and on the quality of the individual 
library aides. In general, any duty which can be transferred to à. person of 
less experience and training should be so assigned, both to free the time of 
the bettet-qualified persons for even more difficult and responsible assign- 
merits and to reduce the salary cost of the work done. This transfer of duties 
has a long record in librarianship and in other professions; in medicine, for 
example, more and more jobs formerly the exclusive province of the 
doctor are being shared with or tumed over to nurses, and nurses’ tradi- 
tional duties are increasingly being shifted to nurses’ aides. The criterion 
of any such reassignment is whether the less well-qualified employee is able 
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to perform the duties in question satisfactorily in a nonemergency situation. 

At vanous points in this book, reference is made to jobs which might 
well be handled bv nonprofessional staff members but which have not 
always been so assigned. "The frequency of nonprofessional or clerical tasks 
probably mans somewhat as follows: in technical services, help in ordering 
and receipt of books, typing of cards, physical preparation of books, acces- 
sioning, preliminary fling of cards and shelf listing; in circulation routines, 
charging and discharging, handling overdues and reserves, filing, shelving 
and statistics; in the reference department, checking and filing periodicals, 
handling pamphlets and clippings, assisting with exhibits, preparing books 
for bindery, mending and checking documents. Almost any cletical job 
consists partly of steps which are mechanical and require little judgement or 
discretion; so far as possible these should be separated out and assigned to 
nonprofessional assistants, Furthermore, the temptation is always to under- 
estimate the ability of intelligent—perhaps even college-trained—library 
aides to leam new, more varied and more difficult tasks. Sometimes profes- 
sional librarians resist this process because they fear that there will be 
nothing left for them to do. It is a proper test of the viability of a profes- 
sion that wew, important and more difficult tasks are always ahead for those 
who have the theoretical training and the practical experience, and this is 
certainly true of librartanship in general and of public librarians in 








The iption and analysis of the duties of positions is usually called 
job créduxtin and in industry the point system and factor.comparison 
methods are the-ones most often used. In government generally and in 
public libraries specifically the technique almost always employed is that 
of position classification. In broad outline this consists of three main 
steps; (1) job analysis or the recording of the duties of all existing posi: 
tions; (2) the compatison and grouping of the resultant job descriptions 
into more or less homogeneous classes of positions; and (3) the writing of 

ifications for each such class in order to state its particular attributes 
and to distinguish it from its neighbors. 





Job Analysis 


Job analysis is generally done by means of a position-description question- 
naire;* and this can be made to serve well cnough without employing more 
expensive techniques. Each emplovee on the payroll is asked to fill out such 
a questionnaire, desirably after some explanation of it and of the total 
project and after a chance to keep a work diary for a week at least, If the 
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position. is a new one or is otherwise vacant, the immediate. supervisor 
answers the questionnaire. Precision in stating one's duties (and in regard 
fo such factors as extent of review by others, responsibility for error and 
scope of freedom for exercise of discretion) is not easy, as anyone сап 
testify who has ever filled out a position-description questionnaire. The 
resulting statement should be reviewed by the employee's immediate super- 
visor tà secure his comments and opinions without changing the individual 
employee's words, One of the desirable by-products of job analysis is the 
clarification of people's ideas as to what they are or are not supposed to be 
doing. The complete position-description questionnaire is a snapshot pic- 
ture of the duties and responsibilitics of the employee im question. 





Classes, Grades, and Services 

Once the position-description questionnaires are all completed and re- 
viewed, they are read and reread by some one person, the personnel officer 
in the large public library or the librarian in the small or medium-sized 
library. This person makes a series of judgments as to the ways in which 
the various positions, described by the questionnaires, relate to cach other. 
For one thing the questionnaires can be grouped by main type of work 
performed, viz, professional, library aides and custodial, in most libraries. 
These are called services and are vertical groupings in the schematic repre- 
sentation of the resultant position classification plan (see ‘Table 12-3). 


TARLE 12-3. Possible Outline of Classes, Gmdes and Services in a 
Public Library Serving 100,000 Population 








Саде) Services 








Library 
Professional aides Custodial 

] | ————— Junior library 
aide (20) 

2 Library aide (8) Custodian (6) 

3 Senior library Senior custodian (1) 
aide (5) 

4 Librarian (8) Principal library Supt. of buildings 
aide (2) and grounds (1) 

5 Senior libanan [4] ————————————— —_ — 

6 Department head (3) - 

7 Assistant thief 

Librarum (1) —— 
8. Chief librarian (1) ———— = 
Total no. of 


positions: (17) (35) (8) 
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The horizontal division itt any one service consists of those positions 
which are considered to have dutics sufficiently similar in level of difficulty 
and of responsibility to justify their being grouped together in the same 
class and treated alike for personnel purposes. One criterion for deciding 
when to put two positions in the same or in different classes is the ap- 
plicability of the same tests of fitness for selection or promotion. A position 
is assigned to.a class according to its actua] duties, and not according to 
the qualifications of the person who happens to be performing those duties, 
If a registered nurse is serving as a typist, to pick an absurd example, the 
position is grouped with other typists’ positions; similarly a position con- 
sisting Of clerical duties but performed by a library school graduate should 
be grouped with other clerical positions and not with the professional posi- 
tions. All classes of positions, in different services, which are deemed to 
consist of duties of approximately the same level of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility are said to be in the sime grade. 





The third main.step of position classification is to. prepare. a. written 
statement describing the attributes of each class of positions. Class specifi- 
cations may be longer or shorter, but reasonable limits are from a half 
to à full page per class, Such class specifications consist of the class title, 
the distinguishing chameteristics of the work constituting positions as- 
signed to the class, examples of specific duties appropriate to such positions, 
and the qualifications deemed necessary for successful performance of the 
work of positions in the class, In this last regard, the modern trend is to list 
only those personal character traits which are peculiarly important to 
positions in this class, and to state the necessary qualifications in terms of 
knowledges and skills clearly needed for successful performance rather than 
in terms of levels of academic achievement alone;** Class specifications are 
of little value ín themselves, save fo assign properly a new or revised posi- 
Lion, but are useful and desirable in other personnel processes. (such. as 
‘selection, promotion, salary administration, transfer). A possible class 
specification for senior librarian (see Table 12-3) is shown below. Position 
classification plans of libraries are easily available and are useful for sug 
gestions; they should not be copied directly or followed blindly because 
they should reflect the circumstances of the one library in which the job 
‘analysis was made. 


Class — for Senior Librarian 





istinguishing Characteristics of. Work: supervision over other employees; 
serene ly for the service of a branch of other agency; constant dealings with 
readers, the contents o£ books and library tools and methods. 
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Some Specific Duties: penting and training assistants, answering. refer- 
ence questions, selecting books for purchase, recommending changes in policies. 

Qualifications Needed: background, poise and ability to supervise other staff 
members and to deal effectively with patrons, as demonstrated by successful 
professional experience; subject knowledge and of books and library techniques 
such as is likely to be achieved by successful completion of an undergraduate 
college program of study and of a fifth year of study in a graduate library 


The rules for the administration of the position classification plan are 
next in importance only to the class specifications; they should include 
definitions of terms, provision for the reclassification of individual positions 
and for resurveys of all positions (every five years or so), an explanation of 
the class specifications, the procedure for the classification of a new posi- 
tion, etc, A number of individual and corporate consultants will for a fee 
prepare a position classification plan for a library. But it is not difficult to 
prepare such a plan, and the librarian who does it himself will learn more 
and appreciate its. value and limitations better than in any other way. 
Though the grouping of position description questionnaires and the writing 
of class specifications are necessarily done by one person (or at most a 
small committee), the results should be conveyed to all the employees of 
the library before the position classification plan is officially adopted by 
the trustees. The usual procedure is to make available the proposed class 
specifications and to certify to cach employee the class, grade and service 
to which his position is being assigned. Within a certain time period, he 
may ask for a review of the allocation of his position. In addition, the plan 
in its entirety should be reviewed by the librarian and the department 
heads. After submission to the trustees and upon their adoption it becomes 
effective. 

This in brief is the process of library job evaluation. The value of a 
position classification plain is that it enables the librarian to deal intelli- 
gently with relatively few groups of homogeneous positions, and not with 
eich of a larger group of individual positions. Like other methods of job 
evaluation, a position classification plan rests on individual judgments at 
certain crucial points and thus cannot be absolutely impartial and accurate, 
It needs therefore to be kept reasonably flexible and fluid, so that errors 
already incorporated in it may be corrected when detected and so that 
changes deemed necessary in the service program of the library will nat be 
hampered by it. In other words, the dominant consideration 1s that the 
plan expedite the administrative needs of the institution, and not freeze 
existing work assignments or prevent reassignments. Finally, job evaluation 
by itself does not guarantee good personnel administration, but it does 
provide a good base for most other aspects of personnel work. Position 
classification, for example, is necessary for a sound salary plan, but one may 
have position classification without a sound salary plan and at least some 
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sort of a salary plan withont position classification, All the organization for 


personnel administration is preparation for effective day-to-day operation, 
especially the selection of new employees; and all the machinery and 
techniques ure of little consequence if those who make these selections 


come up with only mediocre appointments. 





I. Dale Yoder, Personnet Management and Industrial Relations. 4th ed. 941 p. 1956. 
Prentice-Hall. $10.60. 

2. William E, Mosher, J.D. Kingsley, and O. G. Stahl. Pubie Personnel Adininis- 
tration. 41h. ed. 656 p. 1956. Harper. $7.50. | 

3, [mstitute for Training in Municipal Administration, Municipa! Personnel. Admin 
atration. Gth ed, 414 p. 1960, International City Managers Association. $7.50. 

4 Frances Tlorbert. Personnel Management in Smal Companies. 1023 p. 1951. In 
stitute of Industrial Relations. Univ. of Califomia, Los Angeles. Practical and helpful. 
O 5, Lowel Martin, ed. Personnel Administration in Libraries, 168 p. 1946. Univ, of 
Chicago Prest. Consists of 12 papers of which half are by librarians and half by per- 
winnel met. 

6, Alice [. Bryan. The Public Librarian. 474 p. 1952. Colombia Unis. Press. A te- 
port of the Public Library Inquiry, based on extensive field data. 

$, Benard Van Horne, ed. Current Trends in Personnel Administration. Library 
Trends, 5: 1-44. July 1954. | 

8. Kathleen B. Stebbins: Persone! Administration in Libraries, 304 p. 1955. Scare- 
crow Press, $5, Of primary value for its description of practices in large public libraries. 

Far current developments, see the issues o£. Personnel, Personnel. Administration, Per- 
sonnel Journal and especially of Personnel Literature, a monthly annotated list, men- 
tioned at the end of the General References in Chapter 6 above. 
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9. Some current personnel problems found in many libraries are noted in a state- 
ment of the Los Angeles Public Library director to the trustees and later to the city 
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shortage oF librarians making it difficult to compete under the best of. conditions, lack 
of promotional opportunities in some areas of work, low beginning salaries in LAPL, 
lack of sufficient staif with resulting irregular schedules and stress, necessity for evening 
and Saturday work and for work in outlying areas, and lack of monetary recognition for 
subject specialization and book knowledge. Los Angeles Public Library, Operation 
LAPL. Jan. 31, 1961. p. 3. 

10; Rose Vainsicin. Sfutidtics of Public Librarier: 1955-56. (Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States: 1954-56.) 1959. U. S, Office of Education. Chapter 5, p. 86. 

1L Enoch Pratt Free Library, Salary Statistics for Large Publio Libraries for. 1961. 
$1.25. Large lithoprint sheet. 

12. Alice 1, Bryan. op. cit. p. 431-32. 

13. Ruth M. White, ed. Public Library Policies—CGeneral and Specific, (Publie Li 
ышту Reporter, nu. 9); 16 p. 1960, A. L. A. p. 33-73. 
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H- Ептен W. and Jolin MeDiarmid. The. Administration of the. American. Public 
Library, 1945. A. L. А. p. 168. | | 

15. By Indiana law, the board can appoint only those persous recommended by the 
chief librarian; Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes, 41-915 (1). | 

16. See the staff manuals af various public libraries such as those of Charlotte, N.C: 
44 p. 1958; Knoxville, "Tenn, 32 p. 1960; Summit, N.f. 12 p. 1960; aud "Tampa, Fla. 
60 p. 1957... | 

I7.. McDinrmid. ор. ей, р. 168, 

18. Ibid. p. 170. 

19, Puhlie Library Service: À Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards. 1956. 
A-L. A. p. fl. 

20. Dale Yoder. op. cit. p. 18-19. 

21. Phyllis Osteen. “The Personnel Office and the Personnel Officer,” in Bernard 
! E mon ed. Current Trends in Personnel Administration. Library Trends. 5: 59-66. 
July 1954, 

22. The McDiarmids reported only two full-time personnel officers in 212 public 
libraries, each serving over 30,000 population in 1940. op. cit. p. 169. In 1961, of 42 
public libraries each serving over 300,000 population, Z0 had personnel officers, im 6 
others this function was assigned to the assistant librarian. None of these 26 libraries 
had less thun. 140 employees, See Salary Statistica for Large Public Libraries for 1961. 

23. John B. Kaiser. "Civil Service iu. Libraries," in Bernard Van. Horne, ed. Current. 
Trends in. Personnel. Administration, Library Trends. 3: 80.94, July 1954, 

24. Ot 4,059 libraries reporting oo this im. 1956, less than 400 were under civil 
service, and over half of these were In only three states. Vainstein. op. cit. p. 36, 88-89. 

25. Alice L Bryan. op. cit. p. 173-80. 

26, Kenneth Byers, ct al. Element: of Position Classification in Local Government, 
Civil Service Assembly. Personne] Report No, 554. 30 p.-1955. Also, ALA, Board 
of Personnel Administration. Position Classification and Salary Administration in Li- 
braries, 61 p. 1951. A.L.A. Also North Carolina Library. Association, North Carolina 
Public Library Perronnel Manual. 1959. Univenity of North Carolina Institute of Gov- 
emment. p. 7.1], 22-44. 

77. Samples of such a form may be readily found in some of the books in the “Gen 
etal References,’ noted above. | 

28, About 30 years от мо по, many lage public libraries had what was called a 
"graded scheme of service." This was a grouping of library positions by the education 
and experience of their incumbents. Even today most colleges and public schools bare 
a similar or comparable grading of faculty, by thir academic achievements and years 
Of experience. But. all such persons are performing essentially the sme duties, those of 
@ teacher, and therefore some other device must be found to separate them Hito sub- 
groups for salary purposes, Public libraries which are under school boards tend to. use 
this same pattern for the definition of their positions or as a modification of the position 
classification plan described in the text here, at least in. part because it enables them to 
tic in with the school teachers’ salary schedule. See Clarence A, Weber. Personnel Prob- 
lems of School Administrators. 1954, McGraw-Hill, p. 260. 





CHAPTER 13 
The Selection of Staff Members 


The heart of personne! administration, its most important result, is the 
discovery, selection and appointment of notably good new staf members. 
Each vacancy presents am unequaled opportunity to strengthen the staff by 
а wise appointment. Each poorly qualified person appointed lowers the 
morale of the staff and the effectiveness of the library. It is dificult- to 
make a correct judgment as to an applicant's present. possession of desired 
skills and personality traits, let alone his ability to grow in tlic future and 
to develop into a leader or supervisor. Any administrator may expect to 
make some mistakes as be develops his judgment in the selection of new 
staff members. If wise, he will use all possible devices to minimize those 
mistakes and their consequences, to free the library from persons who im- 
pede it, and to learn all that he can from each such mistake. 2 

The chief qualification for anyone responsible for the selection of em- 
ployees is matunty of experience, character and judgment. He must be 
SK to convey to otliers 3 keen sense of Hie social value and importance of 

the position to be filled. In turn he needs to have or to develop the ability 
to weigh the strengths and weaknesses of candidates and to choose the best 
one, or to prevent a mediocre appointment if the best is not good enough. 
He needs to keep control of the situation, sometimes completely reshape it, 
gather more and better candidates and not let difficulties of the moment 
give an excuse for compromise on quality. In addition he needs to like and 
understand people and to enjoy working with them. Finally, he needs to 
understand each part of the library, the very different aspects of its work, 
the distinctive viewpoints, abilities and personal qualities required for each 
of these aspects, and also the individual ‘department or agency heads, ‘The 
great temptation in personnel selection is to be too easily satisfied, to give 
too great weight to the natural desires and pressures of applicants to get a 
job, and to give too litte weight to the progress and welfare of the library. 





The quality of the persons appointed can obviously be no higher than 
the quality of those who can bc induced to apply and who are considered 
218 
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for the position. A positive and aggressive campaign of recruitment of ex- 
cellent candidates is essential to the appointment of well-qualified persons, 
This advice will sound hollow indeed to a library administrator facing a 
shortage of professional librarians and able to offer only an average or 
below-average salary. But several measures are worth trying, for they have 
brought some success* Certamly it is unwise to consider only those who 
apply of their own accord, and simply to fill the job regardless of merit. 
Such an appointment has been termed “a body in a chair.” Even a few 
such appointments in a large staff give the whole organization a sense of 
failure and lead to difficulties far worse than leaving the job unfilled. 


Review of the Position 


Before recruitment of applicants for a given position is even begun, the 
position itself should be reviewed bv the chicf librarian (or by the per- 
sonnel officer, in large libraries). Is it possible and desirable that the posi- 
tion be dropped and its duties reassigned to others? Does it belong in the 
grade where it is, or more properly in a lower or higher grade? Lowering the 
desired qualifications will make recruiting easier, but the quality of result- 
ing service may suffer. Perhaps the more difficult duties could be reassigned, 
and the position allocated to.a lower grade and an untraincd person hired. 
Obviously this review of the position-description questionnaire and of the 
specifications of the class to which the position is assigned should be made 
in consultation with the supervisor or department head concerned, In the 
natural course the requirements for each position are likely to be more 
exacting as time passes. 


Sources of Applicants 


There may be good candidates inside the library; never should they be 
overlooked, and a checkoff of the staff may tum up a promising one, An- 
nouncing a hard-to-fill vacancy to the staff and inviting them to: suggest 
names of possible candidates increases the number of active recruiters, if 
they are moved to get word to their friends that the library is a desirable 
place in which to work. Usually the vacant position is at the entering level 
of the scale, whether professional, nonprofessional or eustodial, Normally, 
vacancies in positions above the entering level would be filled by promotion; 
this involves another type of recruitment inside the library, as discussed in 
the next chapter. Even for a position at the entering level, present staff 
members could be invited to apply for a transfer, This may or may not 
make it easier to secure the needed new staff member but it is worthwhile 
if it leads to better placement and greater happiness of the transferred 

A vigorous recruitment campaign is impossible without open announce- 
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ment of the vacancy, of tlie desired qualifications and of the salary offered; 
and it is just as important-to spread the news outside a5 inside the library. 
Such public announcement is usual under civil service, but most non«ivil 
service libraries now profitably resort to this technique, despite reluctance 
of some tmstees and librarians. It makes possible the use of such standard 
devices as advertisements in. library periodicals stating the highest salary 
inanageable and emphasizing the importance of the job, recruitment visits 
to library schools, a nimcograplied or printed brochure distributed widely 
by mail, and posting announcements of the vacancy at conventions of pro- 
fessional associations (where job offers run many times thé number of 
applicants), Recmitment includes giving prospective applicants enough 
information and encouragement so that they can decide whether they are 
qualified for the vacancy and interested m being considered for it. Some 
recent job advertisements in library magazmes. play up climate, recreation 
and fringe benefits, whereas a worthwhile trined librarian is primarily 
interested in the professional aspects: What opportunity is there for his 
special abilities and. interests? 

For nonprafessionals and custodians there are local channels of reemit- 
miet, such as private and: public employment agencies, local high schools 
and colleges, and newspaper advertisements. lt is im the clerical and jani: 
torial grades that political and personal friends msh forward with suggested 
candidates, of whom a large proportion are hardly worth considering. Most 
public libraries of any size accept applications for employment at any time; 
these will usually be consulted first when a vacancy occurs. But many such 
applications are filed by people who are not the best qualified, and the 
longer their application has been on file the less satisfactory they are likely 
ta be. 





In order to secure an outstanding or indeed merely 3 qualified person, the 
present personnel shortage calls for great ingenuity and creativeness. What 
does the library have to offer and to whom will it appeal? Obviously salary 
is important; a higher than average salary will bring better results than a 
lower salary. But many trustees fail to back wp the librarian by even know- 
ing what curent profesional salaries are, eg., $5,200 average in 1961 and 
55.600 in several cities, for new library school graduates. A library in a 
temperate climate and with a flexible retirement age can draw on the 
services of many outstanding older people, as do some of our most dis- 
tinguished colleges and universities. | 

Young library school graduates are more likely to apply for a position in 
a library of above average reputation where they are assured fully profes: 
sional duties, stimulating and challenging assignments, a chance to grow 
and develop on the job and well-developed in-service traiming; a. library 
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which offers some or all of these things should stress the facts in recruit- 
ment letters, publicity and. interviews. Is it possible that there are good 
candidates in the neighborhood? Perhaps former staff members living 
nearby could be induced to return to the library, ‘The old prejudice against 
ling married women has evaporated in the face of the shortage of 
librarians. Perhaps they can work at least part time; often they are te 
matkably good li librarians, and they tend to stay longer than young people 
who are free and eager to move. 

"Ile "recruitment net" includes sending carefully prepared notices to 

library schools. Most of their best graduating students will get a flood of 
afters between January 1 and April 15, after which chances are slim: for 
recruiting from that crop. Sending the library schools an announcement 
of the vacancy is always worthwhile smce there may be one or more stu- 
dents who would like to work in your community or in your size- 
Most of the larger libraries now send a representative to visit library 
schools before April 1, to interview the most promising candidates. They 
will also attend state and national library meetings with a list of possi- 
bilities to follow up. There may be good staf members: (and even profes- 
sional librarians) among the wives of students or of faculty in a local 
college, among the teachers of the local school system or in the families 
af technical and professional persons locally employed. 





Older Workers and the Disabled 


Like most employers, librarians are reluctant to consider “over 45" work- 
ets for clerical and sub-professional positions, for fear they may be set in 
their work ways, slow, intolerant with colleagues, not open-minded in taking 
instmctions and unhappy in a new field. Several studies indicate, however, 
that they have as much ability, greater steadiness and less tumover than 
is true of younger persons, In any good-sized town there may be such a 
person, who will not apply for a position but would accept: appointment, 
pethaps after having brought a family to college age and wishing to capi- 
talize on her own college preparation and book interest. Without such 
qualifications, plus a good personality, and a flair for service, “over 45's” 
are seldom good risks, The choice of suchi persons is not an easy one, and 
should be made by a selection committee, Since they are local residents, 
they might be given a limited appointment for a year or two, with the hope 
they will qualify as decidedly above average, 

Disabled workers too should be considered as a possible source of help, 
Widespread experience with them has demonstrated convincingly that a 
disabled or handicapped person is usually able to work satisfactorily at a 
job which does not involve his disability, and that such.a-worker is more 
conscientious and dependable than others, perhaps as a result of his 
gratitude for a chance at a job. 





Part-Time and Volunteer Workers 

Most library supervisors prefer one full-time employee to two part-time. 
The latter require more instruction, they have outside interests (a family 
or school work), and their irregular schedule offers many chances for tardi- 
ness or absence. Almost every public library, however, uses part-time student 
assistants successfully as "pages," to shelve books and do other jobs (as 
dicisel in Chapter 17), at the peak hours after school and in the eve- 
nings, and all college libraries depend on them heavily. Use of part-time 
employees in public libraries, under appropriate circumstances, would open 
up the greatest untapped labor supply available, the many college-traine: 
women who are wives and mothers but would like to work part time, 

Volunteer or unpaid workers are anathema in most public libraries, be- 
cause often they are unreliable, undependable and inefücient. But many 
other institutions, such as the Red Cross and most museums, depend on 
volunteers to do much of the work, and student assistants in school libraries 
arc in a sense volunteers. Obviously public librarians too could leam the 
necessary arrangements for tactful screening, proper training and best use 
of volunteers, Some of the many jobs which volunteers have done in 
libraries include maintaining local history clipping and picture files, telling 
stones to children, helping on the bookmobile, writing publicity, reviewing 
books and typing. It might be nice to have library school graduates avail- 
able to do everything, but the prospects are for increased use of educated 
untrained workers, and the best of of those may be found in some of these 
special categories. 





More and more chief librarians are recognizing the need for long-range 
recruitment, This means in part paying more attention to the selection of 
high school and college students who may work only part time or in sum- 
mers for the public library. Some of them are interested in librarianship as 
a career, to begin with; others might be induced to consider itt Those in- 
terested should be given more varied assignments, assisted to complete their 
education and encoumged to retum to the library after library school. 
Supervisors should see that each promising young worker has a dynamic 
older worker assigned to be his guide, mentor and encourager while working 
in the library. Experience with such a person usually leads to a. fair evalua- 
tion of his capabilities. Even if he enters the profession and doesn't retum 
to work in the first library, there is one more trained librarian: if more 
libraries were active in this way, more would be able to share in the results. 

Another type of long-range recrnitment now used in many libraries is 
the device of library trainees ar interns. The library hires a college graduate 
for a limited number of years while he decides whether to enter the pro- 
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fession or while he completes his professional training. This has advantages 
for the individual; and the library has time to evaluate the employee's 
work before making a permanent commitment. Some public libraries offer 
scholarships to library school students on condition that they work in that 
library for at least two or three years after they finish their education, Yet 
another type of longe-range recruitment is to sound out promising young 
librarians as to their interest ina possible future vacancy. 

To date, the recruiting literature issued by local libraries and by state 
and national groups fails to stress sufficiently two of the most appealing 
aspects of librarianship—the deep satisfactions in reference and informa- 
tional service to readers, especially to adult readers; and the great opportu- 
nity for management abilities, as heads of departments, of libraries and 
branches, of special activities and services. The day is over when recruiting 
can be based ona desire to retreat from the world into sheltered nooks 
with books. The appeal of dynamic service to society, with consequential 
materials, needs to be played up. Librarians could profitably seek to 
identify outstanding young persons who would make good recruits, for 
example, high school seniors reported in local newspapers as receiving 
honors, and to attract the promising ones into librarianship, even to helping 
them get college scholarships; similarly to find and contact promising 
college students. 





What If No Good Candidate? 


There is still the question as to what to do if no applicant, or no accept- 
able one, is secured. Regardless of the need, the temptation or the pressure, 
an undesirable person should not be appointed. It will be better to leave the 
job vacant for a few months and make a new attempt, assuming the posi- 
hon is too vital to scrap. More than one library has found unsuspected 
benefits in having to review critically the need far and the duties of a 
given position for which no good candidates could be found. The creative 
skill in adjusting the work to be done to tlie personnel resources available 
is a necessary attribute of a successful administrator. The ultimate criterion 
is to recruit and select staff members with the best possible qualifications, 
rather than to freeze jobs and to insist on finding people who fit previously 
notions as to what constitutes the necessary preparation for those 
o 


The process of selecting the one best-qualified person should be carefully 


thought out and planned, and not left to chance ar to last-minute decisions, 
These selection methods need to be periodically reviewed, evaluated and if 


necessary revised. The steps taken should be based on three main considera- 
tions: (a) the library needs staff members of the best possible quality of 
mind and personality, in cach type and level of service; (b) the only basis 
of consideration should be the merit of the candidates, and no discrimina- 
tion or preference should be allowed on grounds unrelated to qualities 





needed for successful performance; and (c) the selection process should 
operate as swiftly and inexpensively as is consistent with getting the 
needed results. This is particularly true at present because of the many of- 
fers available to good appointees. 

It cannot be overlooked that selection of a new staff member is a two- 
way process, The library is looking for the best possible employee; but an 
intelligent individual is looking for the best possible employer. To the 
administrator this means that potential candidates, especially the best ones, 
must be persuaded ta apply by being given reasonably complete informa- 
tion on the library, the professional opportunity of the position in question, 
working conditions, chances for promotion, etc, It means also that the 
selection process must be rightly timed, as in the case of library school 
students, and not be so inconvenient, complicated or long drawn out as 
to frustrate the applicant or cool his enthusiasm, It is a devastating experi- 
ence to find a really promising candidate and one who wonld strengthen 
the library, only to lose him because the library, the trustees, or the civil 
service officers have moved so slowly. that the candidate has given up 
waiting and has taken another position. And finally, it is incumbent on 
the library to see to it that an applicant has a realistic picture of the job 
and of the community. Nothing is gained by overselling, unless one likes 
tumover and stmgeling once more through the selection process. 

Four main bases for choice of candidates are (1) the paper record, in- 
cluding the application blank, letters of reference and a transcript of 
school-and college grades; (2) an interview; (2) the results of tests given 
by tlie library; and (4) a probationary period. These may all be evaluated 
by one person but better by a small committee, and a choice made, Even 
for clerical and custodial positions, at least two persons should review the 
evidence on each applicant and agree on the choice. The immediate super- 
visor of the position to be filled, and the personnel officer, librarian ar 
other such person with a system-wide point of view should share in deci- 
sions for appointment. For professional positions or upper-level positions 
of any kind, a small committee, including appropriate supervisors and 
department heads as well as the librarian or personnel officer, should hold 
the interview and make the selection. 


The application blank is aimed at securing information necessary to 
evaluate the candidate's probable job success. It cannot be used as a means 
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to sift out applicants, because some arc decidedly less adept in filling out a 
blank, It should be legible, easily comprehended, short and simple. It 
should not request information available in other ways, eg, a list of 
courses taken in callege or library school, ar not needed until the appoint- 
ment is made (such as social security number), Line supervisors can usually 
criticize the application form as to what information is needed and not 
requested, and what is requested but not needed. Application blanks 
sometimes carry the statement that the information will be kept confi- 
dential; this is neither altogether possible nor desirable. 

e library will have a mimeographed or printed application blank of 

design, readily available to any applicant. One application blank 

can be designed to serve for all types of positions, though larger libraries 
may prefer special forms for custodians, pages, clerical assistants, ete, Select- 
ing a new employee begins on receipt of a completed application blank, If 
delivered in person, it should be checked while the applicant is present, to 
see that all data are there and correct. The applicant should be told some- 
thing of the personnel policies of the library, such as salary schedule, and 
have liis questions answered. lf there is a vacancy or if the applicant is 
unusually well-qualified, he should be interviewed at once by someone able 
to make a prompt decision or recommendation, Applications submitted by 
job hunters need not be kept more than six months; by that time many 
are unavailable anyway. Each promising nonprofessional applicant should 
be told to renew his application at a given date if he is still interested. 

When an application is filed by a person judged to have the qualifica- 
tions for an existing vacancy, a clerical assistant can secure the candidate s 
paper record, such as the transcript of courses and grades, for graduates of 
high school, college or library school. Within three or four years after 
gradnation, a candidate's academic record is less important than his work 
record. Library schools vary in the completeness of the information they 
supply on their graduates; they vary even. more, but not so obviously, in 
the standards they use (consciously or unconsciously) in rating students. 
More meaningful and more comparable, if available in the academic record, 
are the applicant's scores on national and standardized tests, such as the 
Graduate Record Examination. 








Letters of Reference 

Letters of reference are peculiarly subject to misuse. Perhaps their main 
value is as negative checks. Letters of reference carried by tlie candidate or 
of which he has been sent a copy are almost completely worthless; few 
heads or instructors have the courage to let the individual know how they 
really rate him, Many libraries send to the reference a prepared form that 
requires a minimum of writing, If the reference lives in the same city, it is 
better to telephone him, ask him frank questions, get his oral answers to 





BA Vau od Uer pees Gey wi st Bs 

rpreted or forgotten. One seldom gets the whole truth about a 
candidate from his character references. Previous employers tend to give a 
too-favorable report, and a present employer may be anxious to lose his 
services, A critical evaluation of a candidate's previous work is mare likely 
when his former supervisor or employer is a personal fiend of yours and 
you can talk to him privately about the case. For these reasons, favorable 
or néutral letters of reference are seldom of value? 











ка Is xd rule to hire no енна without his having been interviewed 
by at least one person.* An employment interview is a two-way, face-to-face 
relationship in which the applicant almost inevitably feels under consider- 
able stress. It is up to the librarian to plan and handle such interviews so 
this stress and embarrassment are minimized, An twnitramed or insensitive 
interviewer may draw conclusions that are untrue or are even the reverse 
of the facts in the matter. Librarians who regularly need to interview per- 
sons for employment should at least read some of the many good books 
available on the subject.’ The few notes which follow are the barest outline 
of what such persons need to know, 

It should be clearly decided in advance just what purposes are to be 
achieved in the interview. For example, interviewing is not the best method 
to ascertain the candidate's general intelligence or technical competence. 
An employment interview should serve one main and two minor purposes 
—to allow the interviewer to make some observations on the appearance, 
manner, personality, attitudes and reactions of the interviewee, and inci- 
dentally to &ill out the details in his paper record and to give him additional 
information about tlie community, the library and the job in question. If 
these are the purposes of the interview, then tle interviewer needs to have 
à clear picture in his mind of the kind of person desired, and the inter- 
viewee should be put at his ease as much as possible, Tf the interview В 
considered as 3 sort of oral examination, then the applicant is bound to be 
under stress, and his marmer and behavior will not be as they ane under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Putting an interviewee at his ease means to treat him naturally so as to 
encourage him to talk and act as he would normally. He should not be 
maneuvered into a chair where he faces a strong light, nor where he feels 
that be is being ovetheard by others, One of the great advantages of an 
interview away from the library, as at an A. L. A., convention, is that both 
parties are on neutral ground. But the applicant should also come to the 
library, where he can converse with more than one person and see some- 
thing of the library, which may help him make up his mind. Using the 
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paper record of the applicant as a point of departure, the interviewer seeks 
to get the candidate to talk about himself. [t is probably not wise to make 
extensive notes, which might make. him self-conscious, especially at the 
Батша of the interview, but same record of the interview, however 
brief, should be made immediately afterward. 

Even so, an interview produces unstable and subjective results. What we 
happen to like or dislike in people gets in the way. Judgments are based 
ой impressions from a small sample of observations of an interviewee who 
is otherwise a stranger. An applicant, especially for a professional position, 
should not be given any reason to feel that the librarian is taking a critical, 

unappreciative, inattentive or negative attitude toward him. It helps to have 
an interview mting form to fill out, specifying the factors to be observed 
and rated, since bias develops in the interviewer early and fast." 

Having two or more persons talk to the same applicant also helps to 
stabilize the results, especially if they sit in on the same interview. "This has 
the danger of increasing the stress on the applicant, but it has the ad- 
vantages of allowing independent observations of the same behavior, and 
of each interviewer restraining the otlier's tendencies to warp the situation 
(as by talking too much). It permits closer observation of the candidate 
by sharing the job of conducting the interview, and one interviewer's 
questions may stimulate the others and the candidate to helpful discus. 
sion, The interviewers should record their opinions and discuss them, as 
soon after the interview as possible and before their memory dims. The 
interview is so universal a method of selection, and is so easy to improve— 
within limits—that every librarian i$ under obligation to insure these im- 
provements in the process of staff selection. The personal factor is obviously 
important in library work; for practical results the best available way to 
assess it is by interviewing. 











Tests and Examinations 


To date no satisfactory written or work tests have been developed by 
those who have attempted them, but this may be because not enough 
study has yet been made of library situations by persons sufficiently com- 
petent to devise valid tests. A physical examination is a specialized kind of 
test, and many libraries require at least a. physician's certihcate of good 
health. A timed typing test, scored for number of errors, measures a skill 
commonly needed and is more valid than the grade achieved by the candi- 
date in a typing course, because differing standards between schools and 
between teachers in the same school] make any academic grade of doubtful 
value as an index of present ability. But there are no valid tests of technical 
library competence now available for general use; and making such a test 
isa highly Уорд business, 
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Mental testing—increasingly used in industry and govemment—is a 
field for experts, not amateurs, especially in such areas as tests of interests 





and personality." "The deficiencies in-civil service tests for library positions 
have been a chief target of criticism by librarians; Test facilities for non- 
professional staff members are available through state employment agem 
cies!” If tests ave used, as of general intelligence, they are not always easily 
scared or the scores easily interpreted. They should he used with the advice 
of an expert, they should be only a part of the selection process, and the 
test results not allowed by themselves automatically to determine the ap 
pointment or nonappointment of an individual. Under those circumstances, 
it would be desirable to use some of the trade; aptitude, ability and in- 
telligence tests now available, and even more desirable if valid written or 
performance tests could be constricted specifically for library positions. 
Certification of. librarians is no substitute for tests or. examinations, 
Typically an appropiate certificate is issued simply on the basis of academic 
achievement and years of experience." It does not represent an attempt to 
look into individual aptitudes and abilities, Whatever examination is 
offered is am altemative for those who have not gone to college or library 
school, untike the examinations in law and accounting, for example, which 
are required of all and establish a minimum level of demonstrated compe- 
tence. Even if library certification were always based on such an examina- 
tion, it would not fill the individual library's need for a means of selecting 
the one best person, On the other hand, certification is sometimes a posi- 
tive handicap iF the library is unable to consider for employment any per- 
sons except those who liold certificates of that particular state. In any case, 
library certification laws typically have no enforcement provisions, 





Probationary Period 


A probationary period plavs an integral part in-the selection. process, if 
itis properly used. No matter how much attention is given to the prior 
steps im the selection process, they supply only presumptive evidence as 
to the candidate's job performance. His actual work performance during 
the probationary period is the acid test, even though only one candidate 
at a time can be given this test for any one position. The costs to both the 
library and himself, if he fails this last test, are high. New employees whose 
work during the probationary period is of borderline quality are so often 
given the benefit of the doubt that most probationers (and their cal. 
leagues) take it For granted that they will be retained. For letting these 
mediocre workers continue, the library pays dearly for years to come, Most 
public libraries of any size have problem staff members who should never 
have been allowed to pass their probation. If all reasonable efforts at im- 
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provement and adjustment fail, the library and its patrons have priority 
rights, and the mdividual and the institution should call it quits. 

Though the probationary perind is an expensive test, it is the most valid. 
If it is to be used as a final test o£ a new employee's permanent appoint- 
nent, then it follows that he should be so informed before he accepts 
employment and begins work. The official statement of employment should 
specify that there is a probationary period, how long it is, and that future 
employment is conditional on successful completion of the probation. For 
proper evaluation of a new employee's work, the probationary period should 
not be less than six months for a nonprofessional staff member or a year 
for a professional librarian, Under present conditions, some professionally 
trained persons are unwilling to subject themselves to the uncertainty of 
probation, but these are likely to be the less desirable ones. A library 
handicaps itself if it waives the probationary period when negotiating or 
making an appointment, as Jong as the standards are reasonable. As a 
matter of fact, the tendency is all the other way; too many libraries retain 
not-good-enough workers both trained and untrained. 

Systematic recording of observations and judgments by at least one and 
desirably two supervisors or other staff members should be made for each 
new employee, on the service rating form discussed in Chapter 14. Merely 
a brief oril report by the supervisor may not suffice in a showdown if the 
employee is to be dropped, A probationary appointment should never be 
made permanent automatically or unless objection is raised, but only by 
virtue of a positive act by someone in a position to certify that the new 
employee's work is definitely satisfactory and acceptable, A supervisor 
should be asked to say whether he would be anxious and not merely willing 
to retain He services of the individual in his own department indefinitely. 

During the probationary period the employee should be encouraged to 
report difficulties and to secure advice and assistance in solving them. No 
person should be dismissed summarily because of a poor report on his 
probation. Any such unfavonble report should lead to a constructive per- 
formance interview, including a review of his side of the case. ‘Transferring 
him to another job may give him a new chance, and two supervisors’ 
opinions are better than one when his probation is ended. Whether the 
report on a new employee is favorable or unfavorable, it is wise for the 
librarian, or the personnel officer, to tell him so; it sometimes happens that 
the supervisor is satished but the employee is not. Probation is a two-way 
street: the institution is on trial with the individual, and the new employee 
with the institution. 'To keep the services of a good assistant and to help 
him pass his probation, the library needs to sce (1) that he is assigned to 
work which as nearly as possible allows him to maximize his contribution 
and achievement; (2) that he is effectively supervised and encouraged; and 
(3) that he is told what he needs to know to do his job well and to improve 
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Бн НА к Hir tton constitute tle third main stage of the 





The process of employee selection leads to a letter ot notice of appoint 
ment. Public libraries under some boards of school trustees use 3 contract, 
and if the library is under civil service the civil service commission may 
send the appointee an official notification of employment. But not many 

ublic libraries are under school boards or civil service. In any other case, 
when a person is appointed to 3 libriry position, whether temporary or 
permanent, full-time or part-time, he should be so notified in writing, with 
the terms of employment, the name of his immediate supervisor and the 
date on which to start work, Ordinarily this notice should be sent out 
before the new staff member begins work; if official action by the trustees 
is necessary to make the appointment legal, the letter may not be sent 
until after the date of that action. Usually it is not necessary to have the 
employee accept the appointment in writing, though that may be wise in 
the case of new professional librarians or other higher-level personnel who 
live in other cities. Their appointinents should in any case be submitted to 
the board well in advance of the effective date of employment, 





The exact job to be filled by the new employee would normally have been 
reviewed and discussed with him in the course of the selection process. Some 
flexibility in this may help utilize his special skills or experience, and the 
job may be modified if possible to meet his wishes and interests, The limits 
of such adjustment may be narrower in the case of a routine clerical job, 
and wider in the case of an unspecialized professional assistant. But to 
whatever extent some adjustment is possible, as in choice of location or 
work assignment, or the promise of consideration for a transfer, to that 
extent the proper placement of the new employee is made easier. One of 
the intangible aspects of the employee's first assignment is his probable 
compatibility with his supervisor and colleagues, one of the reasons why 
the supervisor should participate in. the selection of a new assistant. But 
even $0 the librarian must consider whether that supervisar is likely to be 
effective in giving the new employce proper orientation to the library and 
lis jab, and in providing him: with the work climate which will brmg out 


Orientation of a new employee isa frequent form of in-service training, 
and includes at least three parts—the details of the work environment, the 
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background of the library's history and organization, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilitics of the specific job? ‘The supervisor will tell the recruit the 
details of work schedule, names of other staff members, when and how 
salary checks are distributed, where to hang one’s clothes, ete. A written 
statement of this information is desizable, for the employee to keep and 
consult. A new employee cannot absorb at once everything he needs to 
know; he needs time to assimilate it, for he can at first hardly know what 
questions to ask. 

New employces, even pages and custodians, should be given information 
as to library history, organization, government, finances, services, etc. To 
their families and friends they are the library; their ignorance and disin- 
terest in the library can be damaging, and their knowledge and enthusiasm 
for their new employer helpful and valuable. Conveying this background 
information is 3 good job for the librarian; it gives him a chance to meet 
all new staff members (and vice versa), and he then can be sure that the 
correct material and desired point of view have been presented. New pro- 
fessional staff members need more of this background than do other new 
employees, and several meetings with vanious department heads and a 
guided tour of the library are often arranged for them. Though such meet- 
ings take time and therefore cost money, failure to provide such informa- 
tion systematically to new employees may also be expensive, in. terms of 
their inability to perform as well as they might otherwise, their failure to 
develop kinship with the institution, and their having to Iam the same 
information piecemeal over a peniod of time. 








Orientation in-service tmining Includes explaining to the new employee 
just what he is to do, as discussed in Chapter 16, How well is this explain- 
ing done? Too often the training process is more like the "sink or swim" 
technique than like the practices recommended to all teachers, including 
those in industry and business. Briefly the process of teaching anybody 
anything consists of five basic steps—pteparing the person to learn (moti- 
vation), telling him how to do the job (explanation), showing him how 
to do it ( demonstration), watching him do it ( practice) and following up 
later to be sure he has learned how to do it correctly (evaluation). A new 

ypist needs to know the location of lier supplies, the library's decisions on 
matters of style and the priorities of the work which comes to her. A new 
shelving assistant, who as a patron never learned what those numbers on 
the backs of the books mean, is in for a real learning experience. This sort of 
training is usually done by the supervisor and by word-of-mouth. Much of 
it could be reduced to job instruction sheets; if there are two of more new 
employees at a time, much of it can be told them in a group, e.g., borrower 
registration and circulation procedures, filing rules, etc. 
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Some libraries use a checklist for each new employee's orientation train- 
ing, to seo that all of the instruction is given him; when completed it is 
placed in his personnel folder. In time this folder will contain such other 
ords as the original application blank, the probationary period service 
ratings, a copy of the letter of appointment, application for membership 
in the retirement system, hospital insurance, social security number, sick 
leave taken, promotions and. salary increases. 
"Phe individual employee's personnel folder is the central and official 
repository of the original documents, It is easy to design a 5-by-B-inch card 
form which will summarize the pertinent infarmation, and such a card hle 
is a valuable working tool for the librarian or the personnel officer." 

The payroll must also be based on the personnel folders, if the record of 
salary changes is officially kept by name of employee. Large libraries use a 
personnel action form to record any new or changed information on a given 
employer; this form is then routed to those who need to sce it, before it is 
filed in the employee's folder. Personnel folders naturally tend to grow m 
bulk through the years, They should therefore be reviewed periodically, 
out-of-date papers destroved, and information for previous years sum 
marized, When an. employee leaves the library, his folder should go into 
the inactive file; and after ten years it should be reviewed, the essential 
information perhaps microfilmed and the papers destroyed. 
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A Carer Service in Librarianship 


By a career service in librarianship is meant that the library secures and 
retams the services of the best-qualified persons among those available, and 
that they are assisted and motivated to grow in personal and professional 
stature and to make their maximum possible contribution to tlie work of 
the library, and to the profession: The carcer objective applies to all em- 
ployces, incloding those not in the professional service, and in any kind of 
library. It depends not on the availability of large funds but rather on the 
desire and determination of the tmstees and librarian. It is not. accom- 
plished by the stroke of a pen or indeed ever wholly achieved; it is a frame 
of mind, a conviction that each employee -has a career ahead, a goal by 
which to detennine policies and procedures. It is better applied altogether 
than only in part, but better in part than not at all. It represents a break 
with the traditional attitude in many public libraries but it is in agreement 
with the research, modem thinking, and toa large extent the actual prac- 
tice in American business and industry." 

For lack of space we cannot review the relevant developments in indis- 
try, as recounted in the enormous literature of industrial relations, some of 
it cited in Chapters 5, 6 and 10, Three main points summarize the present- 
day thinking on the role of the individual employee in à work setting" 
First, each employee 15 an individua] with his own strengths and limitations 
and his own unique personality; he wants to be recognized as such and be 
remembered by his own name. People are all alike in that they are all differ- 
ent, No employer can escape the problem of having to cope with at least 
the normal range of individual differences, and employee-centered super- 
vision results in greater production than does work-centered supervision. 

Second, no ane likes to live or work by himself. People belong to groups; 
they want to be accepted by their fellows, and to have their approbation 
and support. Recognition of the social fabric so created is one of the great 
discoveries of this recent period of industrial research. This informal social 
system exists and is: very powerful, as in holding down productivity. some- 
times and in frustrating official ries and orders; relatively little is known 
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as to how to utilize it purposively, save that management must somehow 
work within the limits imposed by its existence. 

Third, everyone shares in the desire to be an effective member of the 
official team, to be a vital part of something larger than himself and of 
which he can be proud. When stimulated and recognized this is what 
develops in men a fierce loyalty—whether to the combat unit of an army or 
to the production group of a factory. People tend to be happiest and most 
productive in @ work situation where they can contribute creatively within 
the limits of their ability in ways which are socially approved and 
appreciated. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 


A public library seeking to recruit and retain outstanding employees has 
to pay salaries commensurate with those of other libraries, of other occupa- 
tions requiring approximately the same training, and of other local employ- 
ers. Otherwise, few applicants will show up and seldom a well-qualified 
onc. Low salaries in libraries are responsible for the drab and inadequate 
personnel who in tum create in people's minds the characteristic image of 
a librarian. The problem should be attacked from both ends; salaries should 
be raised and every library should raise its level of acceptable work per 
formance, Only the former is considered at this point. 

Library salaries have always been low, largely becanse trustees and ad- 
ministrators failed to win public recognition of the value of libmry service, 
and partly. because of the predominance of women: as library employees. 
"Exploitation" is the word to describe the salaries long paid to custodians, 
library assistants and professional librarians. "he continued shortage of 
librarians, more tlian anything clse, has helped to improve starting salaries 
for library school graduates, In most cities they are not yet wp to the 
salaries paid to school teachers, school librarians, and to members of many 
other professions with comparable education and experience. And teachers 
by and large earn less today than do other professional groups, and have 
gained less in purchasing power in the last fifty years than have most other 
occupations? In 1955 the median monthly salary of 8,808 professional li- 
brarians in publie libraries was only about 55 a week more than the average 
camings of all production workers in manufacturing industries that year," 
Since most libraries fail to advance salaries for the middle and top ranks 
in even the same relative amounts 35 for starting salaries, experienced em. 
playees find themselves earning little more than newcomers and with hardly 
any range of possible increase. 

Тһе librarian should work out a sound salary plan and insist on its adop- 
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tion by the trustees and city officials, with periodic revision of the schedule 
in keeping with current conditions. A salary plan includes. (a) a silary 
range, viz, a minimum salary, a maximum salary and designated intermedi- 
ate steps for each grade of position as defined in the library's position clas- 
sification plan; and (b) a set of rules for the application and operation of 
this salary schedule? Such a salary plan is to be preferred to a secret payroll 
and the resulting favoritism in paying different. salaries for essentially the 
same work, The many thomy technical problems should be resolved in con- 
sultation with the whole staff ar with staff representatives, preferably helped 
by an experienced personnel officer. | 

Should the maximum salary of one gride be less or more than the mini- 
mum of the next higher grade, and by how much? Usually the former is 
preferred, so that the promotion from oue grade to another will mean an 
increase in salary. But in the higher grades of service where promotions will 
be few, and wherever the total salary range of a given grade is limited, an 
overlap in the salaries paid for positions in two adjoining grades 15 inevi- 
table. 'T’ypically the annual increments are too small; they should be at least 
$150 (equal to 7 cents an hour), and larger for the higher grades, so that 
they constitute a proportionate percentage increase of the minimum salary 
for the grade. How much difference should there be in the pay scale for 
ifferent grades of positions? "This depends on human judgment, the pres 
sure of shortages and competition for certain types af skills. One good 
method is to establish a fair salary tange for one or two key classes, ер. 
junior professional libranan, and then work up and down the scale. It also 
tums on the number and amount of increments, and om whether salaries 
for different grades overlap. 





Rules for the Salary Plan 


To apply such a salary schedule, a set of miles should be drawn up in 
consultation with other staff members, be submitted to the board and city 
officials, and upon their approval be published for all to see. Besides: defini- 
tions of terms, it should provide for periodic review of the salary schedule, 
for new appointments at the minimum salary of the grade in question 
(with exceptions permitted in unusual cases), and for the treatment ot 
individuals whose present salary does not fall exactly into the salary steps 
of the new schedule. An important policy to incorporate cancers the basis 
on which salary increments will be granted, either automatically (us is 
generally true of teachers) or on the recommendation of the libranan 4s 
the result of service ratings or other judgments of individual efficiency, Any 
plan should recognize that some employees are better than others. Auto- 
matic increments (or even semi-automatic, i.c,, to be granted unless vetoed | 
are far easier to administer than discretionary, but they discourage excel- 
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lence and lower the librarv's efficiency and morale. In addition, individual 
merit increases, longevity pay, and the requirement of continued academic 
study every five years or so to qualify for further increases should Ве: їи- 
cluded in the rules, 

A salary schedule should. be: reviewed. annually, desirably as part of a 
long-term (five-year) plan, and necessarily just before the next year's budget 
is decided. First, every present. position and its performance needs semtimy, 
to assure that cvery dollar is well spent at present; it will often be possible 
by wark simplification to divert the time of present higher-paid persons to 
more profitable effort. Funds may be saved by using better supervision and 
work assignments to reduce the total number af pasitions, especially by 
closing small inefficient branches. Inevitably additional funds will be 
needed because public demands increase, There is only one way to get 
them—ask for them, justify the request and fight for them. Head librarians 
too often fail in this elementary duty—to design the best possible presenta- 
tion of the need, defend it vigorously before the trustees and persuade them 
to use their every ounce of political strength with government officials and 
tax bodies to get the money needed for salary increases. Obviously when a 
city raises the salaries of all governmental employees the trastees should 
see to it that the library employees are included as they surely will be in 
any across-the-hoand cuts. 

One main argument can be ased—even though city officials try to brush 
it off: the comparison of the librars present. salanes with those of local 
firms and other libraries. In most cities the actual average salary of library 
employees is low enough to shock many people; library typists and other 
clerical workers seldom have as good a pay scale as in other local offices. 
Sources of data on salaries paid by other public libraries include the latest 
benchmark study of the national scene," the annual statistics issues of many 
state library bulletins the annual compilation by the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Salary Statistics for Large Public Libraries, the annual survey 
of salaries received by library school graduates,” the pool of salary data of 
forty-three public libraries, maintained by the Detroit Public Library,’ 
The Municipal Year Book and Public Library Abstracts The National 
Education Association conducts comprehensive surveys of teachers’ salaries 
every two years. For local salaries of clerical and nonprofessional em- 
plovees, see the -studies-of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as published 
in its bulletins or in the Monthly Labor Review, and the salary surveys by 
the National Office Management Association."* A survey of salaries paid 
throughout the community to persons in various standard positions may 
have been made by the local chamber of commerce or manufacturers asso- 
ciation or by the state government. Best of all would be a salary survey 
donc by and for the local units of government; it is almost sure to lead to 
salary increases for public library employees. 





A salary schedule may be improved by mising the minimum on one or 
more grades or raising the maximum, increasing the number or size of 
increments, adding a cost-oFliving bonus or longevity step increases, ete.. 

re are ways to increase average salaries without directly changing the 
salary schedule, e.g., reclassifying positions from ane gmde to another, pro- 
viding for automatic: movement from:one grade to another (as of junior 
fbrarians), reducing the work week (though this can only match what is 
generally accepted locally) or adding fringe benefits (as increased travel 
funds). But real take-home pay needs to be increased absolutely and rela- 
tively, now and in the future, to keep up with inflation, and ta compete 
with salaries of other occupations. A staff of any quality or spirit will not 
lie down and accept local difficulties in achieving salary goals as absolving 
the librarian and trustees of their responsibility, especially if other city em- 
ployees with the same or lesser qualifications are better paid. 








Formal guarantee of tenure or of employment beyond the probationary 
period is common for teachers but unusual in a public library. Under civil 
service, removal can only be done as provided by the miles. Not enough 
library employees, however, are dismissed for inefhciency, and few without 
justification. The attitude is sometimes found that, because salanes are 
low, ineffective employees will not be dismissed; this means that the low 
salaries paid are no saving but are largely wasted. 

A basic desire of people at work is to be assured- -of continued employ- 
ment and to be protected from personal favoritism or caprice, politics or 
other factors. unrelated to merit. Several librarians have been victims of 
controversy over ideas and censorship. The A. L, A, has a number of good 
statements aimed at preventing dismissal or other punishment for personal 
opinions or professional treatment of unpopular or controversial subjects." 
On the other hand little is done to disturb the tenure of employees who 
are not competent. Permanent tennre for such persons is costly. It is com 
trary to the spirit of the career service idea, even though the public schools 
and the civil service are still more subject to this difficulty than are public 
libraries, because their tenure system is established by law and procedures 
for removing an employee are complex and almost unworkable. The in- 
formal system of tenure in public libraries should be retained and cherished, 
precisely because of the flexibility it permits. But to it should be added 
provision for systematically recording observations- -of cach employee's eff 
ciency (see "Service Ratings” below), and a stated policy of sepamting 
from the employ of the library any person incapable of maintaining reason- 
able efficiency, Only the trustees may dismiss a library employee, but this 
they should be prepared to do on recommendation of the librarian, su 
ported by recorded facts, E 
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_ Factors other than salary may have direct monetary value. Fringe бепе 
fits of a generation ago favored white collar workers over industrial work- 
ers. Unionization and other influences have put blue collar workers far 
ahead of office and professional personnel in regard to fringe. benefits.!* 
Some fringe benefits have a double effect on compensation because of their 
relationship to the Federal income tax. A hospital insurance premium paid 
by the employer is worth not only its face value to the employee but alsa 
the additional income tax the latter would have to pay if his salary had 
been incteased and he had paid the premium himself. As a mle of thumb, 
fringe benefits represent from 15 to 20 per cent of the annual total outlay 
for salaries"? Over the long run all American workers can expect increased 
fringe benefits; public library employees have to catch up with other 


The forty-hour work week is now standard in public libraries, and some 
are beginning to require less, The coffee break, approximating ten minutes 
for cach half day of work, is well entrenched and perhaps justified if used 
to relieve fatigue. The five-day week is also standard now, but most public 
libraries expect employees to wotk at least one or two nights a week with- 
out extra pay. Overtime work in libraries is rarely paid for directly (let 
alone by time and a half); usually the employee is granted compensatory 
time off. The number of paid holidays ranges more widely; six is the usual 
minimum, 

Paid vacation, once the distinguishing prerogative of white collar work- 
ers, is now part of the compensation of almost all American employees. In 
public libraries, four weeks’ paid vacation is standard for professional librar- 
ians, and two weeks for other library employees. Some libraries require each 
employee to take his whole vacation in the summer months when reader 
demands are at an ebb; others permit taking vacation at any time of the 
year, with the advance approval of the supervisor. Leaves of absence with- 
out pay are usually available to library staff members, but not leave with 
pay except for a few days to attend professional meetings, Increasingly 
staff members are helped by the library's travel funds, especially if they are 
serving on committees of state and national associations, Transportation 
paid for by the library is exempt from the Federal tax of 10 per cent. 

In health and welfare, library fringe benefits are weakest of all, Paid sick 
leave is common, usually at most for one day a month and cumulative for 
a few years at least, and not to be used except for serious illness; About two- 
thirds of all American workers now have hospital and life insurance by 
virtue of their employment, but such protection is missing almost com- 
pletely in libraries; in most cases, it will require authorization by state law, 
Credit unions are usually available in the larger cities, often through 
otganizations of municipal employees; as yet they touch only a minority of 


all public libraries. Severance pay, bonus and profit-sharing plans, and other 
such benefits are not found in libraries. 





Today most employees in all occupations are assured some continued in- 
come after retirement. Aud most public libraries, except the very small 
ones, have some provision for staff retirement; in any library without tea- 
sonably adequate retirement benefits, Uie trustees and librarian should press 
for a change! 

Librarians tried to establish their own private retirement plan їп the 
1930's" But for all state and local government workers, including librar- 
ians, the great breakthrough came with the development, within the last 
twenty-five years, of statewide retirement systems for public employees, 
[ound now in many states. A majority of all public library employees are 
covered by them, The library or the local unit of government applies to 
join the plan. It then pays iu (a) the deductions from employees: current 
pay; (b) its matching contributions and pro-rata share of administrative 
expenses; and (c) the annual amount necessary to cover the prior service 
of those керуп when the plan was adopted, so that they can secure 
a full pension when they retire based on their total length of employment. 
Retirement benefits will vary with rates of contributions, age of retirement, 
the scope and variety of benefits offered, etc. 

Such an actuarily sound retirement system is more expensive than gen- 
erally realized, To keep solvent, most state plans offer relatively modest 
benefits (say around 25 per cent of final average salary), and their pur- 
chasing power has been steadily reduced by inflation. As a result, the second 
breakthrough in retirement benefits for public employees came in 1954 
when Congress amended the Federal Social Security Act, opening to them 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program. This is conditional on each 
state adopting appropriate Iegislation® and on a vote of the employees con- 
cemed. The combination of social security and of a state or local retirement 
plan will im general result in a pension of from a third to a half of the final 
average salary; for this, the library's payments are or soon will be abont 
10 per cent of total salary expenditures. Still to be desired are interstate 
agreements to make it possible to trinsfer pension and retirement credits 
from state to state. 

The individual library has one key decision to make—the age of compul- 
sory retirement. Age sixty-five is the usually accepted point for compulsory 
tetirement* Reduced Federal social security benefits are available even at 
age sixty-two, and they are payable in full at sixty-five. Evidence indicates 
that loss or retention of ability is not measured always by chronological age, 
and that forced retirement has adverse effects on many people whose lives 
are focused on their jobs, unless they are oriented in advance to change 
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their interests and habits. Life expectancy is increasing (at sixty-five one 
cin expect to live another twelve or fifteen years), and the number who are 
sixty-five or over is becoming such a large percentage of the total that their 
support will be burdensome unless at least the most competent can con- 
tinue working. 

But on the average people do begin to lose their vigor by sixty-five, and 
become more conservative and less willing to experiment. Since older peo. 
ple tend to hold higher-level positions, their failure to retire blocks promo- 
tion of younger staff members and reduces the effectiveness of the library 
to solve new problems. Furthermore the usual public library retirement 
system makes it imipossible for an employee within ten or fifteen years of 
retirement to consider taking another job, though that might be better for 
both him and the library, since he would lose the beneht of his employer's 
contributions to the retirement fund. General failure of libraries to dismiss 
ineffective staff members calls for a compulsory cut-off date to limit the 
time these hidden pensioners may linger. Provision is often made to con- 
tinue the services of extra-valuable nonexecutive persons, recommended by 
the librarian to the board, on a year-to-year basis, perhaps for less than full 
time or in a less exacting position. But any librarian reluctant ‘to retire at 
sixty-five, as a precedent for others, does his library a disservice and deprives 
it of the vigor and freshness of viewpoint likely to be contributed by a 
younger successor. 





A main ingredient for an effective carcer service is systematic develop- 
ment of cach employee's potential abilities, by such means as job enlarge- 
ment, service ratings, in-service training and personal adjustment, Thre first 
step is to discover the individual's combination of qualities and abilities, 
and then to sce that his work assignments give him a chance to perform 
ever more difficult and more responsible duties. This helps satisfy a basic 
psychological need for growth. Each employee should in time learn some: 
thing about the jobs done by others in his work unit, as by a transfer, and 
this is good insurance against the sudden loss of a staff member. 

A transfer of an individual from one position to another in a given grade 
usually means some alteration in duties but no necessary change in рау, П 
may be initiated by the librarian, perhaps to give an employee a chance to 
make a better adjustment on the new job; by the supervisor of a vacant 
position, as to secure someone with special skills; by the employee's present 
supervisor, to be relieved of someone who is not effective, or by the em- 
ployee himself, to secure new expenence or to be located more conven- 
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jently, Transfers are often neglected asa method of employee development 
and tend to be used only for those of mediocre performance and to en- 
courage them to leave, When a vacancy occurs, consideration should be 
given first to any present employee holding a position in the same grade of 
service who desires the transfer, provided he meets the qualifications de- 


sired for the vacancy, 






A promotion means reassigning an individual from a position in a given 
grade t position in a higher grade, usually involving a change in 
duties** and better pay, It is the best form of job enlargement for an em- 
ployee of competence; it benefits the individual and the library, To what 





‘extent should vacancies be filled by appointment from outside the staff or 


by promotion from within? Promotion from within is the epitome of a 
career service; it can result in a chain reaction of promotions down the line, 
and it has-a powerful effect an staff morale. Women librarians continue to 
work after marriage in ever larger numbers and even after they have chil- 
dren, and the long-range prospects for promotion are ever more important to 
them. Furthermore, it reduces training time and eliminates the hiatus while 
a new person learns his way around? 

On the other hand, appointment from the outside tends to introduce 
new ideas, and is necessary if there is no qualified person on the staff. In 
the history of almost every library there are times when key positions are 
better filled by appointments of new people with outstanding leadership 
qualities than by promotion of people who are passable but not able to 
push the library ahead. Appointment to au upper-level position should be 
made in anticipation of what will be forthcoming m the future and not as 
a reward for what was done in the past. Clearly, to promote from within 
requires the presence of competent persons with growth potential, in lower 
positions on the staff. As long as a high standard of selection is maintained, 
so that cach present staff member is competing for tlic position not only 
with his colleagues bút with people outside the staff, the policy of promo: 
tion from within is desirable and is recommended. 

‘Should the basis of promotion be merit alone or length of service? Senior- 
ity docs not necessarily bring to the top those persons best qualified for 
| tion, and should not be a major factor in determining promotions. 
All vacancies above the entering level should be announced to the staff, im- 
viting applications but stating also that the position will not necessarily he 
filled ‘by promotion. Personnel records are rarely complete, up-to-date, or 
well-otganized for this purpose even in large libraries** and careful study of 
the whole staff should be made in the case of each vacancy to find the per- 
son who will most strengthen the library at the given point. When an obvi- 
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ous candidate is passed over for another, he should be given an explanation 
of the reasons. 

Shall only present members of a given department be considered for a 
vacancy in the department, or shall all persons be eligible who hold posi- 
tions in the grade below that of the vacancy? While the obvious line of 
promotion is certainly from assistant head to headship of a department, the 
busic principle remains: every person promoted shonld be so selected be- 
cause he appears to be better qualified for the position than any of his cal- 
leagues or anyone outside the staff. Too many professional librarians can 
secure promotion only by taking an administrative. position, when they 
really da not like nor are they fitted for administrative duties as- well as 
they are for some other aspect of the work. If in general they could be 
promoted only to the one position immediately superior to their own, that 
would be a negation of the spirit of a career service. 

In choosing the person to be promoted, of those who meet the minimum 
qualifications, the informed judgment of the supervisor of the vacant posi- 
tion should weigh heavily, supplemented by the opinions of selected other 
supervisors and of the librarian, as discussed in Chapter 13, and by the 
record of the various candidates, including scrvice ratings received and in- 
service training taken. ‘The probationary period is important and should be 
used, when the promotion involves duties substantially different from those 
previously performed, 

A library's. professional prestige, and specifically its drawing power in 
recruitment of staff, is greatly influenced by whether appointees to upper- 
level positions are outstanding people or only mediocre, Promotion from 
within is a desirable part of a career service, if it results in the promotion 
of those best qualified of all who are available. Every experienced library 
administrator knows that the search for people to promote has to be con- 
tinua and far and wide, and that the higher the level of a given position, 
the more difficult and important this search becomes. A good librarian tries 
to have an understudy for every key shif member including himself. 


Service Ratings 


By service ratings is meant the periodic assessment by a supervisor, in a 
prescribed fashion, of an employee's job performance and. efficiency, with 
comments on hís potential ability, Sometimes called metit rating, its appli- 
cation in libraries has been less controversial than in teaching but is no less 
difficult, Uniess:an effective system is worked out, or if ratings are not made 
at all, superficial, subjective and possibly biased opinions will be used by 
supervisors and the librarian, as in judging a new employee's work, deciding 
whether a staff member is to be promoted or recommending an employee 
for a merit increase. The problem is not whether but how to rate work 
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performance fairly, Most people want to know where they stand with their 
supervisors. Viae; and forms have been developed," including the 
1948. A. L. A. "Personnel Service Rating Report,” still available for pur- 
chase.7* It is possible and even desirable to devise a local system: and form, 
after studying some of the literature on service ratings. 

Service ratings are not such valid measures of performance that impor- 
tant decisions should be made solely from them; the ratings should be only 
a part of the total data considered. Their chief value in fact lies in their 
use for counseling thé individual employee, in letting him know where he 
stands and in helping him to improve. A rating every six months is sufficient 
even for new employees, and annually or less often for employees of jong 
standing. Mutual discussion by-all who will make the ratings will help to 
reduce the wide differences of individual supervisors. Any service rating 
plan should require that the rating report be shown to and discussed with 
the employee, Supervisors are reluctant to make objective ratings, and then 
have to: show them to the employee. But the worker can benefit only by 
discussing the details of the report on his work with his supervisor. The 
interview should not stress his weaknesses and limitations—that is dis- 
couraging; it should be-a constructive, good-spirited stocktaking of his 
work, with suggested ways to improve it. Both parties will feel enconraged 
when.a series of interviews shows progress and successful adjustment, From 
these counseling interviews the wise supervisor can learn much about each 
assistant and much about lis own effectiveness as a supervisor.” He may be 
courageous enough to let his assistants rate him, anonymously, as a super- 





In-service training. offered to employees on matters of direct practical 
concern with their work on paid time and without cost to the employee, 
has become a standard practice in many public libraries, and is discussed at 
lensth in Chapter 16, In-service training can take many different forms 
other than the traditional class or group with the supervisor as instructor. 
The library's staff manual and staff news bulletin and current library maga: 
zines are in-service training devices, as-are committees, special projects, ex- 
periments, tours of branches or departments, staff meetings, discussion 
groups and planned job rotation for new professional employees" A public 
library of twenty-five employees or more should expect to conduct one-or 
more Iraining programs for its staff all the time. Training classes for ap- 
prentices or for persons trying to qualify for employment have largely been 
abandoned,** because of the expense involved, the difficulty of finding 
candidates and the tumoever. Today many libraries iu larger cities arrange 
far library schools to give library science courses bv extension, and have per- 
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suaded local educational institutions to develop courses for nonprofessional 
library assist; 





Personal Griesance Adjustment 


As longas people work together, some will have real or fancied grievances 
and unusual problems, in contrast to others who carry on happily and 
effectively. One's colleagues are human and are therefore different one from 
another, "The librarian needs to get to know cach one to try to understand 
him, aud to treat him with respect for the integrity of his personality. As 
part of a career service, a person of stature and judgment should be desg- 
nated in each library to whom employees in trouble or with a grievance can 
talk and get help, someone willing and able to make himself readily avail- 
able, to keep confidential what hc is told im confidence, and to offer a 
sympathetic ear without trying to mn other persons’ lives. It is a basic 
assumption that the libranan will deal with his colleagues honestly and 
fairly and in the best interests of the library and of all concerned. He will 
be interested in any situation which leads a member of the staff to feel that 
he has been abused or unfairly treated, and he will try to correct it. The 
tensions of today often grow from a misunderstanding, or a personality con- 
flict, but sometimes there is real injustice, The first step i$ to uncover the 
difficulty and to have every employee know that he can go to a qualified 
person for a hearing, even if the source of his difficulty lies outside his job; 
people's work life and private life are very much interdependent, both for 
the normal person and the neurotic. Some aspects of this subject are dis- 
cussed from the supervisor's viewpoint in Chapter 16. 

The library may have a complaint against a staff member, for malicious 
gossiping, for continual inability to get along well with his colleagues, for 
repeated tardiness of other poor work habits, or for other more or less sen- 
ous reasons, An interview should be held by the appropriate supervisor after 
reviewing the facts available, and considering the possible altematives. One 
objective is to seek with the individual the cause of his poor behavior and 
to find possible corrective actions or factors, with the intent to salvage the 
individual and to retain his services, if they can be made minimally 
acceptable. It may prove important ta give an official reprimand or warming 
that failure ta improve liis conduct or work performance will lead to some 
designated action, such as a transfer, demotion or dismissal? 

Then there is the person who makes less than an acceptable contribution 
to the work of tlie library; even doing his best is not good enough. Perhaps 
he should never have been hired or promoted, but there he is, Often the 
employee's work has declined gradually over the years; it would be im- 
possible to dismiss him after years of service to the library and with no 
other source of income, Such a person (and what if it is the librarian?) 
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should be transferred to work where ће can least slow down the library's 
operation, Tlie key factor in the adjustment of a person to his job would 
appear to be the degree of challenge or motivation which his work offers to 
his unique combination of talents and limitations, One possibility then is 
to seek from the individual his own self-knowledge as to what he likes and 
wants to do; possibly a transfer to that can be arranged, Or the situation 
may result from the disco agement and frustration of long years of failure 
to advance; job enlargement is a possible help. Business and industry, and 
other professions too, have this problem. All of them have created jobs for 
beople who need to be moved out of the main stream of activity but can- 
not be dismissed. One test of a chief librarian is his ability to solve such a 

ersonal problem with creative imagination and courage. And the many 
different kinds of cases call for almost as many different types of ap- 
proaches, ¢g., the beginner, the devoted but average worker, the. older 
employee who is beginning to slow down," the permon who is not pro- 
imotable,? the problem employee. 

On the other hand there is the equally important but more pleasant 
obligation on each librarian to assist in the personal adjustment of his col- 
leagues by an appreciative word for unusual ability and good work. [tis sad 
bot true that so often the cases of poor adjustment of staf members neces- 
‘sarily get the head's attention, but he has to rernind himself to identify and 
seck out those who are doing a good job, Everyone needs and responds to 
recognition. Staff morale is in effect a group judgment of the personal ad- 
justment of its members. It reflects the extent to which they are happy in 
their Work, and feel at one with one another and with the library, Morale 
is essential for successful performance, but it is not easy to secure, and eer- 
tainly not hy any few or simple methods or devices, Morale ts the result of 
many actions and of intangible relationships, such as devotion and zeal in 
the work shown by a library's leaders and communicated to all the others. 
Like happiness, staff morale is not something which can he sought for and 
created directly. It is not related to wealth or case of living. Often it arises 
and grows precisely because of success in overcoming hurdles, and is evi- 
dent only after the circumstances which occasion it are past.® 

Some aspects of personal adjustment apply especially to the professional 

hrarians on the staff. ''heir potential contribution is great, but thev also 
need some special consideration with regard to time and encouragement 
for professional reading, activity in professional associabions, study and 
writing, and professional growth in general. They have an obligation to ob 
serve in letter and spirit the librarians" code of ethics" and to give un- 
stintingly of their physical and mental abilities in the maintenance and 
improvement of the library’s service program, But they need the unceasing 
support of the trustees and of the librarian in securing an adequate salary 
schedule, all the usual fringe benefits and desimble working conditions, and 
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mity to participate actively, even more than other staff members, 
in the asten development of the library. 





DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTER 





ATION 


Much of the talk abont democratic administmition usually means little 
more than that the administrator asks the opinions of some subordinates 
before he makes a major decision, ‘This is only consultative administration. 
The acid test of democratic administration is whether the chief shares with 
his colleagues the power to make decisions, This subject was discussed in 
Chapter 6, arid only a few points will be brought out here, as relating to 
career service.™ 

Democratic administration: assumes and requires a free flow of relevant 

information through normal channels. People who are to share in making 
decisions must have access to the same and to all the needed facts, as by 
printed personnel rules, a staff bulletin and reports on board meetings. Just 
as important but more difficult is to get a free flow of information upward, 
since people tend not to tell the chief what he won't like to hear. As a re 
sult lie should be sensitive to the signals of stress and trouble, such as the 
grapevine. 
Most people will like democratic administration, and profit from it, and 
improve the library's service, if the pace is not too swift, One good way to 
begin is. to delegate authority for routine decisions to the lowest effective 
level. This not only relieves the work load of the librarian and the depart- 
ment heads but builds up staff confidence and judgment derived from 
expe Personnel policies and working conditions constitute another 
area in which decisions aré of importance to all and tlic viewpoints of all 
need to be considered. Policies for the operation and long-+ange planning 
of the library should also be based on the thinking of at least the profes- 
sional staff. ‘This helps prepare them for supervisory and administrative 
positions, and enables the chief to make a stronger recommendation to the 
board when a given proposal has the endorsement of the staff and incorpo- 
rates their views and experience. 

Not that democratic administration is easy or infallible. It requires pa- 
tience and skill from the librarian, as well as 3 conviction that it's worth it; 
and it takes time. It cannot be used to dodge all decision making or the 
other responsibilities of leadership. Staff members have to becorne accus- 
tomed to new ways of thinking too, and to learn that they may disagree 
with the chief without penalty. The department head or librarian may even 
have to leam a new technique: how to listen, and like it, to frank state- 
ments and questions in an open meeting. without wincing or embarmass- 
ment when they conflict with his own ideas or previous decisions or scem 
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to reflect on, his wisdom and ability. An effective staff organization helps in 
this regard, and isa basic necessity for democratic administration. The end 
result of the process cau be said to be administration by objectives and nat 


EVALUATING THE LIBRARY'S PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Written Statements of Personnel Policy 


The objective of personnel administration is to secure for the library a 
staff notably qualified as to educational background, personality, ability and 
efficiency, and devoted to improving the library's service to its community. 
How can a library's performance in this regard be measured? To evaluate 
anything there has to be a yardstick or a measuring device to ascertain 
whether the X factor in question exceeds or falls short of the standard.™ 
In this. case the yardstick with which to compare actual practice is a state- 
ment of local personnel policies officially adopted. If it has been stated 
policy to fill upper-level positions by promotion from within, whenever 
there is no better candidate available outside the staff, the percentage of 
such vacancies filled by promotion is easily calenlated; what is more impor- 
tant, and can be done at least subjectively, is to compute the percentage of 
such appointees year by year who were outstanding and the percentage who 
were not, Similarly a judgment can be made as to the quality and ability of 
new professional, clerical and custodial staff members each year, to cam- 
pate with what should be the policy—to discover and recruit highly-quali- 
fied and able employees at entering levels. A written statement of library 
personnel policies is. essential for orientation of new employees and as a 
base for developing democratic adininistration. ‘The preparation of such a 
statement brings up many questions in any library on which staff discussion 
will be profitable; Without such a statement of policies one can hardly 
judge to what extent they are being observed, 


Data on Turmover and Sick Leave 


It helps to keep data on some measurable factors, such as turnover. Sepa- 
ration and accession rates per year are calculated by averaging the number 
of nontemporary positions on the library's payroll four or more times in the 
year and dividing that figure into the number af employees with permanent 
appointment who left or joined the staff, Separation rates can be analyzed 
to identify trouble spots, ég., as to cause of separation (preventable or nom- 

preventable), by library agency or department, and by the main groups of 
positions, such às professional librarians or junior library assistants. 

Whlat is a desirable rate of turnover? American industry has had an 
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average separation site ol over 40 per cent a year in recent years;"" as far as 
the few available data indicate, public library persormel tumover rates have 
in recent years been around 20-25 per cent, very similar to the Federal Gov- 
emiment’s turnover rite."* Even this is above the suggested optimum of 
15 per. cent.^ Turnover is expensive, $200 to $500 per separation and mostly 
in hidden costs,“ and high turnover is disastrous to good library service. 
‘The complete absence of turnover is also an unfavotable sign since it means 
that there are no vacancies to be filled by promotion and no influx of new 
people with new ideas. But for a long time the problem has been that of 
too high a tumover. 

In gencral the recon! of paid sick leave taken by staff members: provides 
an Indication of morale and of job satisfaction; often there are comparable 
figures on sick leave available for local government offices or business firms, 
but net usually for other libraries. However any library can compare its own 
turnover and sick leave rates in One year with the same data for other years, 
and get an indication as to whether its performance in this respect is im- 
proving or declining. 





Exit Interviews 


A third practical approach to evaluating personnel administration, and 
the administration of the library, is through an exit interview by the librar- 
ian or personne] officer with every person leaving the employ of the li- 
brary. If the employee is encouraged to speak freely of his work experi- 
ences, much of value can be learned about trouble spots m the library's 
personnel program. Exit interviews serve other purposes. too, such as a rou- 
tine review of necessary steps in effecting the separation, giving the em- 
ployee a last chance to ask questions and make suggestions, providing some 
official and personal recognition of his leaving the library's employ, and 
perhaps even persuading him not to leave. 


The Ultimate Criterion 


It is an assumption that good personnel administration will result in 
maintaining and improving the library's program of community service, 
That is the ultimate criterion and it is not easy to judge objectively, 
Though causality is difficult to establish and impossible to prove, the librar- 
ian and ultimately the trustees need to review from time to time whether 
the leadership, the devotion, the morale, the effectiveness of the staff as a 
whole and of each department are improving or not, Is there a goodly pro- 
portion of the staff who are recognized locally and by their colleagues in 
other libraries as outstanding in ability and character? In the usual library 
there are some down-to-earth criteria for the everyday rating of the staff by 
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the public which it serves: Do readers, LAT adult ORE eu com- 
ing to the library partly because they respect and admire the staff members 
and like to do адаа with them? 1 Is there even one, or are there maybe a 
dozen staff members who are looked up to by the community as knowing 
a great deal about the contents and qualities of books, and as personifying 
the public's reer ution of the high cultural value of the library and its 
materials? Is the community really proud of the library staff, not merely in 
a vague way, but because when eich reader has come for materials, for 
information, for help he las found able, devoted staff members in whatever 
department he has looked for them? 

It may be that a new and different approach in personnel administration 
should be taken, since it is easy to become absorbed in routines and tech- 
niques, and. to neglect the continuing search for outstanding employees, 
even before positions become vacant. The responsibility for not losing sight 
of the end goal is primarily that of the librarian. 
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CHAPTER 15 
The Department Head 


note. This and the follwing chapter, on supervision, form a pair, and 
apply equally to the branch librarian, Though frequent reference is made 
to public service departments, most of the material in these two chapters 
applies in. nonpuhlic departments, which arc-of equal importance, Their 
special management problems are discussed in Chapters 27 to 33. 


The department lead provides the element of leadership which develops 
an effective staff and service for some unit’ A good department head 
raises the standard of the whole library. He finds ways to build the depart- 
ment. He helps to select and evaluate lis personnel, He assigns the work 
among assistants, supervising and developing the performance of each, He 
encourages good work and corrects shortcomings, thus fostermg high mo- 
rile not only within the department but in the whole staff. He encourages 
assistants bo increasc their knowledge of books and stimulates them to 
participate in. professional activities. He is constantly aware of the quality 
and quantity of service given by cach assistant and the resulting degree of 
satisfaction of the public. He considers methods and techniques in usc elsc- 
where, and finds ways to improve his own. He serves as liaison between the 
director and the departmental staff, | 

A department head develops, both in himself and in assistants, the skills, 
patience and poise necessary for reference work, departmental routines, cor- 
respondence, book selection, etc., without being disturbed by constant 
interruptions and always emphasizing reader service as his primary goal. A 
department head must develop extra-library contacts, meet with community 
leaders and talk to local groups. 

When a newly appointed department head arrives from another library, 
Һе finds a new group of colleagues, a new institution with its own tradi- 
tions, policies, staff attitudes, public relations, its clientele and community, 
its resources, its organization, and its unique way of handling the daily suc- 
cession of questions and problems. If he has been promoted. from within 
the library, he will try to see his new position im this broader setting. He can 
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profitably study recent reports of the library and the department, and recent 
administrative notices and memos, if the library is large enough to use 
them. His own staff members can tell him much in an hour or two. One of 
them can go through the departments various parts with him and help 
him get his bearings. He needs to know the character of his clientele and 
his community, Не will do well to transfer his affections from previous 
environments and to become an appreciative citizen in the new town. By 
10 doing he can give and gain more pleasure in relationships with his col- 
leagues. He will resist the temptation to settle down into a little fenced-in 
kingdom of his own. He can grow intellectually and spiritually if he dedi- 
cates himself to this larger purpose, mther than being concerned with per- 
sonal prestige and advancement. 

After six or cight months how does he measure up on these essential 
points: development of subordinates, use of tact and discretion, planning of 
operations, correction of undesirable attitudes and behavior and willingness 
to assume responsibility? 





If the library has generi! objectives and a planned program of action and 
service, the department's objectives and program will logically be an exten- 
sion and refmement of these into its special field. Whether a "department" 
is large or smal], it benefits by a simple written statement of its goals, its 
scope of subject or activities, its relationship to the library as a whole, and 
to any similar department or enterprise in the community, as discussed in 
Chapter 2. What do the librarium and trustees expect from the department? 
What proportion ot potential users are now reaclied? Does the collection 
neglect any occupational, civic, cultural and other major needs of the рори: 
lation? Often overlooked is the cumulative ability of a department to multi- 
ply its service both in quantity and in quality, ie, growth in circulation 
and reference statistics, along with greater intensity, specialization and 
significance as to the books it lends, the questions it looks up, the satisfac- 
tion of the readers it serves, 

The departmental policy statement covering such points as the foregoing 
should also define its autonomy, To what extent may the department head 
and its members make decisions on choice of personnel, assignment of 
work, outgoing correspondence, which represents the library regardless of 
wlio signs it, selection of books and other materials, service to its public and 
to different categories of readers? To what extent is each worker to be 
supervised by and answer to.the department head or to an administrative 
assistant? To what extent may the department head, with the counsel of 
his staff, make decisions, take the initiative, represent his department in the 
community, without reporting every little thing to someone higher up? 








Some of these points are hard to define in writing but there should be clear 
understanding among those concerned. 


LEADERSHIP AT THE DEPARTMENTAL LEVEL 


Paramount considerations in choosing a department head are his ability 
to lead and direct, to develop a closely knit, happy staff, to push things for- 
ward, to promote service to the entire community, to set goals for his staff, 
to impart enthusiasm and conviction, and to develop assistants to full 
realization of their own abilities, The department head is more than a top 
assistant. Hc has moved to the position in which he is to be the initiator, 
leader, guide, philosopher and friend to his staff and to as many readers as 
he can reach; the encourager and developer of his colleagues; and the im- 
prover of services to the publie for whom the library is operated. Often the 
position has been filled by promoting a first assistant, or by taking a good 
routine performer in some other specialized service in the library, perhaps 
someone conscientious and apt at carrying on the daily work but lacking in 
the overall viewpoint and capacity just defined. Unless such a person takes 
himself to hand to develop this leadership, the department is likely to nin 
along in a mediocre fashion, and those responsible for the appointment or 
р арн will have betrayed the library's interest. Better to leave the 

icadship open, and run a few months with only an acting head, than to 
rush, or be pushed, into appointing someone who lacks the training, experi- 
ence and above all the ability. 

Leadership. of a departmental staff should bea fascinating assigmment 
characterized by fnendly, frank but not overfamiliar relationships. For ex- 
ample, the head. needs to-correct undesimble attitudes and conduct, An 
open-minded department head encourages suggestions and constructive 
criticism as discussed in Chapter 6, To share their confidence he will keep 
in touch with each staff member and his work so that all feel free to discuss 
with the head and seek his help on questions and choices. When this 
mutual relationship has become established, he begins to build up their self- 
reliance and ability to make decisions and take responsibility for more diffi- 
cult problems, The head thereby frees himself from much encumbeting 
detail. 

Chapter 16 discusses supervision, an essential function of department 
heads, But here we take up the staff work which precedes supervision, ie, 
setting up objectives and viewpoints, planning, organizing and assigning 
work, and giving initial instructions. "This problem in most libraries is 
greatly influenced by the fact that few departments include more than a 
dozen or a score of assistants. Probably 75 per cent of circulation, reference, 
processing and children's departments have fewer than ten staff members. 
Calculations from a 1960 statistical table for large libraries indicate that 
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even for cities of 300,000 and upward there is an average of only about ten 
workers per department head.* Only in the very largest cities and regional 
systems does one find more than two or three departments with as many 
as forty or fifty workers. As few appointees come withm a few weeks or 
even months of each other, the training has to be given all over again to 
cach new arrival, and it consumes precious time. ‘These figures emphasize 
the fact that the library department liead's administrative attention is usu- 
ally concentrated on a comparatively small group. He should be all the 
more able to do justice to supervision and development, and to instruct 
on subjects and materials, based on his greater knowledge and experience. 
This may not be easy for a new head who finds that most of his staff arc 
older ot have been on the scene longer than he. 

The literature of management and supervision ts largely concerned with 
much larger groups; there is little written on directing small groups havmg 
close professional relationships. In the case of college and library school 
graduates it involves common aims and ideals, often strongly felt and 
shared by the whole group, Many heads are therefore reluctant to act as 
real instructors, supervisors and correctors. This deprives assistants of the 
understanding guidance which they not only need but crave if they are in 
ecamest, 


‘The administrative relationships of the department head include those 
with the librarian and with other department heads. These relationships 
are discussed in the following sections. 


The Department Head's Relationship to the Librarian 


New department heads who failed to inquire into the matter are often 
upset to find they can decide nothing of importance without reporting 
upward. On the other hand a new department head who has not had much 
experience in making decisions and directing others may feel overwhelmed 
and adrift on on uncharted sea of choices. 

These two extremes are fortunately not so common as the normal situ. 
ation, in which @ librarian appoints a department branch or head who will 
take over responsibility and exercise good judgment in decisions, tact im 
staff relationships and initiative in seeing what needs to be done and get- 
ting liis colleagues to join in, push ahead and get it done. The department 
head needs to go over new situations with the director at the start, and 
unless there is a written statement of relationships and authority he should 
find out the extent to which the latter wishes to keep in touch with depart: 
mental details—most likely only with the larger problems which frequently 


ле Ж whose answer may depend on d ee and viewpoints of 
the library as a whale, The higher up an executive moves, the more vali 
able his ideas, the more important the topics with which he deals and the 
more skillful he must become to sell ideas to the chief. Here are suggestions 
for having ideas accepted: Make them interesting and appealing in behalf 
Ф the whole library. Time the approach so that it will not conflict with 
budget problems or some other major project under consideration. De- 

emphasize one's own originality and pride of idea but try to have it seem a 
ззат the chief's program. Present the idea in plain language and in terms 
that conform to the existing setup in the library. Have the proposal com- 
pletely thought out as to how it can be managed, by whom, at what cast: 
Foresec on what points it may be least harmful to compromise, because 
few proposals are adopted in toto at once, Avoid an unfavorable decision 
by suggesting postponement for further study and then try to get it into 
better shape, or if one fecls inadequate for the presentation try to find 
someone who can present it more effectively and without losing the origi 
nator’s conviction of its worth.® 

In particulur, the department head hus a right to shure in selection and 
appointment of his own staff, whether or not the library has a personnel 
officer, He should expect to write the specifications for the job, decide 
whether it 1s professional or clerical, suggest candidates and how to find the 
best oues, share in interviewing them and recommend to the librarian 
which one he thinks best qualified, 

A good director wishes to know what goes on, to hear what problems are 
arising and how they are solved, to be advised on the progress of the ilé- 
partmental stalf, services and community contacts but not to be called 
upon for the time-consuming task af hearing about everything that hap- 
pens. Yet a good library will not flourish when the director simply gives 
general instructions in a large way to his department heads, tums them 
loose, and expects that everything will nin well because the department 
heads have pedigrees of training and experience. ‘The director must super- 
vise his supervisors, namely the department heads. It is he who has to pay 
attention to, encoumge, sustain and “make the department heads happy.” 
But this involves a cordial relationship wherein both understood how far 
each is to go in interference or independence. [In a good situation leader 
and lieutenant share in problems and policies of consequence, or in contro- 
vérsial matters affecting the library's cammunity relations. 

Just when 1 the director's attention needed on 3 department situation?* 
A director ina city of 150,000 was constantly appealed to for an additional 
assistant by the conscientious, trained circulation head, whose management 
problems seemed almost to overwhelm hier. After acceding against his own 
judgment to the necessity of getting one and then another new position 
financed, he leamed that she was resigning to accept a larger position else- 
where, Her successor, not professionally trained, had the gift of efficient 
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organization and sought economy, Without prompting, or intimating that 
the former head was not a good manager, she surprised the libnirian a 
month later by reporting she had simplified routines, reassigned work and 
could give as prompt and full service to readers with five as with seven 
assistants, a striking example of good department headship. Should not the 
director have taken п close Took into things himself? Should he have chal 
lenged the recommendation of the department head arid insisted on having 
the department tightened up? Both director and department heads should 
be good delegators, but as administrators they caunot let things drift. They 
must be straightencrouters, Furthermore, they hüve to see, sometimes 
sooner than those immediately concemed but oblivious, what needs to be 
straightened out, 

Chapters 3 and б included discussion of staff participation, but the de- 
partment bead is actually the chief participator in any library, both upward 
and downward. [ust as he participates with the director in planning and 
decisions as one of the team so hie should encourage and guide his own 
staff (9 participate in departmental problem discussion, planning and 
decisions. 





Who Trains the Department Head? 


Only a few library schools.or large libraries give any instruction to actual 
or would-be department heads as to planning, leadership, management or 
supervision, early every department head has to train and propel himself 
forward. 1n any library with more than cight or ten department and branch 
heads the director or someone specially qualified should give a series of 
regular instruction-discussion. periods fór these heads, as discussed in the 
next chapter, In these days of frequent tumover of professional staff, the 
department head can, by a course of reading, increase his ability to assign 
work to the assistants, give clear-cut instructions about it and explain to 
them their relationship with other staff members as well-as the details of 
their work. One objective is to give each assistant the feeling that he, as an 
mdividual, is acquiring more knowledge, taking and mecting more responsi: 
bilities and serving the community better than le was a month earlier, 
Each assistant wants bo progress and have his progress. recognized by some 
word of encouragement, and his shortcomings brouglit promptly to his 
attention in a constructive, kindly and helpful way, but not in a critical, 
carping or disagreeable fasliion. 

Some qualities which help a department head to develop are: 


(1) As open and questioning mind as to present. methods and. what. can 
be done to improve and increase services to readers. (2) Imaginution and ini- 
tative to see what is going on with each assistant, what can be done and how 
to do it. (3) Courage to try, even if one makes a mistake; little progress is made 
without some risk and some erro, (+) Readiness to disagree tactfully with 
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one's assistants, one's fellow department heads and one’s superiors. Yes-men 
accomplish little and win little respect from their colleagues, and handshakers 
never get far. Neither docs the person go far who is always objecting and asert- 
ing himself to register his individuality and his opinions, Two factors are help- 
ful—focusing on what the library is trying to do instead of on its difficulties or 
on the negative reactions of others; and forgetting one’s own prestige md im 
fallibility, which so often block good results from discussion. (>) Awareness 
of progress in other departments; other libraries and other professions, and 
trying to apply the good ideas and elements to one's own department, encour- 
aging one’s assistants to do the same, (6) Firmness in sticking to ideas that 
have been worked ont and agreed on, or in seeing that assistants do well and 
with good spirit the work assigned them. A staff does not respect a head who 
wilts-under pressure, or i$ afraid to be frank-in insisting on good results. Mamy 
department heads, aswell as directors, are too casily satisfied: with. mediocre 
performance, because they dread the “pushing and hanling,” as- they think 
of it, of aiming high and working hard for high attainment, 

(7) Faimess in equal treatment, without favoritism in dealing with col. 
leagues. Great exception is taken when one assistant gets all the interesting at 
signments and another gets all the drudgery, ot it is discovered that the head 
has made some confidential arrangement with one that is not shared by the 
others. Tf such assignments arc properly based on comparative background. and 
ability, the problem is to make all hands sce why assignments are fair and to 
do this so that the aggrieved one does not feel let down or unappreciated- Tn 
assigning duties to professional and clerical workers, a good head tries tà build 
up morale for nonprofessional work and make it challenging and interesting. 

(8) Consistency. This virtue is not easy to achieve and it is not equivalent 
to stubborn refusal to change one's mind or statements when onc realizes one 
has been in ‘error, or when new facts or conditions have changed a situation, 
It does menm refraining from snap judgments and giving hasty instructions rec- 
ognized by assistants as such, which have to be undone or cvaded. It docs mean 
thinking things through, with the staff as participants, and being able to make 
careful decisions and then follow steadily along the course set. Some perceptive 
staff member may be specially helpful in reminding the head of problems not 
yet solved. | 


Relations with Other Department Heads 


Anotlier rewarding responsibility of the head is the fostering within his 
department of a cordial and understanding relationship with the other de- 
partments; they are parts of one larger whole, loyalty to which comes first. 
Hard to believe is the case of 3 trained assistant in a large city library de- 
partment, separated from an honorwinning assistant in the next depart. 
ment only by a frequently opened door; when asked if he knew her very 
well after working six months only eighty feet from her desk, he replied 
that he had never met her! 
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A good department head need not consider himself too inquisitive if he 
takes some interest in other departments, and shows a real desire to Know 
the procedures, problems, hopes and accomplishments on the other side of 
the fence, Nor is there any substantial satisfaction in departmental rivalnes 
or in contests for attention or circulation triumphs. It makes things easier 
to be on cordial terms with every other department and staff member, bet- 
ter still to be equally desirous for their welfare and prestige. 

There are many points at which department functions converge and even 
overlap, Most common is the artificial line between circulation and refer- 
ence, which in some libraries are located side by side, with staff and readers 
finding it hard to draw a line as to materials or users. IF a large library lias 

subject departments, what are the relationships between them and toward 
the general reference and circulation departments? To what extent are 
juvenile books occasionally cataloged also im the adult catalog and vice 
versa? How well do the catalogers understand the scope, objectives and 
reader services in the public departments as they affect classification, fall: 
ness of cataloging, etc? How do the service heads and the bindery head 
come to agreement as to what most needs binding and rebinding? Such 
questions, some: disenssed in subsequent chapters, call for effort to identify 
the questions at issue, and to arrange for discussion among departments, 
and at department head meetings, sometimes. by committees. This should 
result in written statements or definite understandings which will be passed 
on to each member of both department staffs, or included in the staff 


bullctin if there is one. 


P 





NG AND ASSIGNING THE WORK 


The department head is responsible for the training of each new assistant 
in the varied aspects of the work. What ate these? 1t helps in every way not 
merely to study the duties and routines of each present position, but to 
start with a clean slate and take apart the elements of the work, such as 
the vations aspects of the collection, the types of service given, the responsi- 
bility for schedules, for instructing the staff, for the How of ideas from vari- 
ous sources to each assistant, etc. How are all these to be arranged and 
organized? Such a fresh study may tum up neglected functions, of involve 
changes in assignment. Some of the following chapters give details of work 
breakdowns in the various departments. 


Assigning the Parts of the Work 


To back up service to readers such daily routines as the following should 
be defined and assigned to the best-qualified person available: book selec- 
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tion and getting orders ready and passed on to the ordering point, seeing 
that these books arrive soon and are "put through"; exchanging informa- 
tion among the department staff about these new books, and planning how 
each book can be made most useful in. the community. Much of this goes 
on in daily informal conversation. Perhaps one person is assigned to all 
these four aspects of new book flow, but the others should take part, or they 
will miss out on some of the department’s combined book knowledge, arid 
it will һар provide as fair and even distribution of work and time schedules 
15 le 

(en assignments and responsibilities among the staff of a busy branch 
adult room overbalanced with untrained workers and badly understaffed 
call for resourcefulness and coopertion far beyond a situation where ade- 
quate competent assistants are present; "The department head has to evalu- 
ate wisely the special abilities and interests of each worker, as he ts, and fit 
jubs and assistants most effectively, 

“There is also the “housekeeping,” or having routines cleaned up on time, 
such a$ circulation records and statistics, with work stations set wp efiicicntly, 
materials made ready and put away, or better held over, in neat order, for 
the next session of the same operation. Work and time schedules for each 
worker are 4 bother but they save time, arguments and confusion. A depart- 
ment head may find too much of his own time spent on routines, or on 
decisions and duties involved in them. But each part of the work must be 
assigned, and each worker should have responsibility for something definite. 
One conscientious department head, not too adept at directing others and 
oppressed by a multitude of duties, was persuaded to give over to her first 
assistant all work assigning, schedules and the supervision of five persons. 
To the first assistant all this was simple and easy. Thien all went well and 
happily. One monthly and annual task in libraries of perhaps 75,000 popu- 
lation and upward is to prepare a brief repart, even a page, on departmental 
accomplishments, objectives and problems with at least the main facts and 
statistics; If one jots down notes and has an assistant assemble data, such 
reports need not take much time. But they are essential to a serie of 
progress aid help the director in. planning, and in preparing his overall 


reports. 





The initial instructions to a worker determine his whole attitude to the 
job, they affect the speed with which he understands and does it skillfully. 
Consequently the head ora qualified assistant needs to plan the instruction 
period carefully, outline logically the topics to cover, and consider how to 
give thc directions clearly, patiently and cordially, as discussed in the next 


chapter. 
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er 27 and some portion of each chapter on public service depart- 
ments “ad branches are devoted to administration of the book collection. 
Here we only summarize major aspects for which a department head is 
especially responsible, 

Coverage and emphasis should not be left in a taken-for-gmnted status of 
uncertainty. A copy of the main class numbers and subjects, taken from 
the classification scheme, gives a constant bird's eye view of the subject 
coverage and helps avoid blank spots in selecting books, ‘The head and staff 
will frequently discuss both coverage and emphasis, For example, the great 
value of up-to-date textbooks for general reader use, as on physics, chemis- 
try, history and foreign relations, is often overlooked. The staff needs to 
know the community's chief vocational and other interests. What degree 
of specialization and difficulty of the books will best serve this clientele? 
Any community of over 5,000 needs not just a book on woodworking, but a 
$7 or $8 book on house carpentry with measured diagrams of construction 
methods. An amateur gardener in this country should not be offered 
gardening books from England, where climates, varicties and nomenclature 
are so different. In other words, on prictical subjects select practical books, 


Chapters 18 and 19, on reference work, and Chapter 27 an the book 
collection discuss important nonbook materials, such as pamphlets and 
clippings, which need to be spectally assigned to assistants, to insure up-to 
date public service, This brings up the perennial problem of the most 
efficient location of the various parts of the collection, Le, most convenient 
for stuff-plus-reader access, Unless, for example, there is a substantial col- 
lection of actively used books within the reference or reader service room, 
the staff is bound to waste time in going back and forth for books, This 
should be threshed out in staff meetings, after the head has listed and 
defined the various categories of materials and scanned the present or 
possible shelving, There is a very real “zone of preferred location" which 
involves the least travel. The game is to arrive al a set of priorities as to 
what should be nearest the service desk and how this may be accomplished 
without breaking the otherwise logical classnumber sequence around the 
room, Certain books constantly used, like World Almanac, and highly 
stealable books, such as small handbooks, need to be kept close to the desk, 
possibly behind glass doors, The points at isme here are the contrasting 
ideas of successive department heads, the arbitrary decisions made, the 
frequently disrwpting changes which confuse readers and staff, the lack of 
signs, “dummies” or other directing devices, the general inudequacy of the 
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DEVELOPING SERVICES TO READERS 


All hands will give thought to frecing as much time as possible for the 
uppersalaried workers in the department to do the most important type 
of work of which they are capable (planning, decisions, difficult reference 
questions, staff oversight, evaluation, etc.) and pushing the less compli- 
смеа and exacting, the most repetitive and routine work, along to those 
with less educational background, who are paid at a lower nite per hour. 
There is nothing personal or unjust about this division of work; it is a 
sensible differentiation between work and between workers. It should not 
be permitted to result in superiority-infenority feelings on anyone's part. 
However, workers on repetitive routines should be given a tom at other 
work to break the moo Ry and to test initutive. Simplifying of routines 
is discussed in Chapter 11 
All these factors have a direct effect on service received by readers at the 
public service desks, for they mean saving time of the most valuable staff 
members to spend more of it on the public. No matter how busy cach 
sag is, the head must see that readers receive prompt, interested, re- 

le, courtetms attention and service, have their questions answered, 
апд аге тоё delayed while the staff finish desk or behind-the-scenes work. 
Often responsibility to keep watch over this has to be assigned to several 
persons but the liead has to keep watch over it too. Workers should avoid 
discussing personal matters or gossip where readers may overhear, for 








whether he wills it or not the staff member creates the image of the library 
even if he thinks himself unobserved. Actions, attitudes, methods, even 
words of librarians, are immeasurable factors for strength or weakness. 
Traits such as accuracy, approachability, cheerfulness, enthusiasm and in- 
terest constantly influence reader evaluation of the library. One should 
look as though he is enjoying life and his work, and desiring to share his 
enjoyment. 





The department head is the chief staff developer; he needs to direct his 
own thinking outside of himself to understand, appreciate and build up 
each of his workers. ‘This is not a hard task, one would think, with a small 
group of selected assistants, True, the general attitude and morale of the 
staff is in large part influenced by the leadership, enthusiasm, good sense 
and administrative effectiveness of the head librarian, who communicates 
goals and convictions to the entire organization. But even if he is remote, 
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reserved, 4 poker face, unenthusiaslic, perhaps unsure of himself, and 
flawed with less estimable qualities, the department head need not follow 
in his pattern, but can develop assistants 50 successfully that his depart- 
ment is the one most called. upon. for personnel to be promoted. One 
measure of the genius of a department head is the number of outstanding 
"graduates" he can prepare for larger positions in his own and other li- 
braries, and colleagues who are known as widely in the profession as he 1s, 

For example, im more libraries than it is realized, there are staff members 
with special abilities, knowledge of and interest in subjects, methods, ideas 
and suggestions which are not utilized because they fall outside narrowly 
issigned "duties" A good head discovers these assets by encouraging in- 
quiry: `The department head needs to size up the potential of each assistant 
as soon as possible and try to estimate how many balls he can juggle” (Elsa 
von Hohenhoif). Abilities can often be utilized if colleagues know about 
and draw on them, sometimes in helping with reader questions, sometimes 
by having opportunity ar invitation to initiate, plan or take part in some 
creative project. Department heads are the organization's chief appreciators, 
The reluctance and failure of some heads to make a business of encourag- 
ing the affirmative and constructive attitude of every assistant in the day's 
work deprives both parties of their chief satisfaction. 

The head needs to keep his staff well informed of the day's doings so 
that they can deal with many situations in his absence. Even, with only 
four or five in the group, a daily exchange of ideas and information and a 
sharing of interesting letters and comment is vital, Weekly or fortnightly 
discussion sessions keep each one in touch with planning, problems, suc- 
cesses of the whole department, with new instructions, and the flow of vital 
knowledge about books and better service methods. When it is nat feasible 
to take the entire group away from the reader service area at one time, the 
discussion has to be repeated for two groups, pethaps the day and the 
evening group, But perhaps a stand-in from another department can take 
the service desk for an hour. These difficulties should not prevent the meet- 
ing of minds and discussion that can beso useful. Perhaps the staff can 
plan and arrange these meetings to include discussion of routines of work; 
suggested improvements in methods; attitudes; personal adjustment prob- 
lems; new develapments in the profession; problems of public relations; 
policies regarding participation in professional and community life; con- 
structive criticism of work and planning the priority of work to be done, its 
relative importance, how much time it would consume, what it should in- 
clude and who is to do what part of it. 






TELTE 


Developing the New Assistant 
Interviews with several score assistants in many libraries have shown that 
even after a year of service many felt themselves badly informed and con- 





fins ‘as to their own work, the ibrary i in um and iheir relationships 
with their colleagues. This means a serious weakness in administration— 
the failure ta be sure that every assistant is g r the instroction he craves. 
The same situations are found in business and industry; assistants don't 
get as mich instmetion as they need, they frequently receive conflicting 
instructions, they never are told why work methods are changed, they have 
too many bosses, they never are told how they are doing, The department 
head is the one to see that these frustriting experiences are avoided, 

Whatever training program the library may be able to offer, as discussed 
in the next chapter, the primary, logical training place is on the job within 
Hie department. with the department head as leader, instructor, euide and 

evelope - No one else is in as good a position to carry out this function 
elfe Y ding on the character, initiative and energy of the now 
assistant the head will see that his first day, his first month, his first year 
go effectively and. happily in the new work, The assistant needs also to 
know all he can about the other jabs within the department, so that he 
can pinch-hit in emergencies. In time, through training, systematic ex- 
posure and testing at ever more complex and responsible assignments, ‘at 
can be prepared for promotion, even to the point of eventually succeeding 
the head, A good licad is no longer developing himself alone; he has to 
shift hi$ attention to producing other executives now beginning their 
careers. One of his greatest satisfactions will be the training of capable 
assistants to know more und become more proficient thun himself, 

First of all, the newcomer wishes to know library and department objec- 
tives atid policies, and how they affect him, “Just what am I supposed to 
до? Just where and how? With what facilities and materials? Are these 
ready. for me? Who will teach me how to do the job?" He needs to know 
that reader service has priority, that weekly schedules are therefore planned 
to concentribe personne] at peak periods, ín order to divide the work load 
evenly among the assistants, and that sometimes assistants may be incon- 
venienced in order that there be enough trained staff on duty. But a good 
head tries te rearmnge schedules to mert special emergencies, if this can 
һе done without harm to the service. One of the increasing burdens on busy 
department heads is to find ways to help new assistants coming out of 
library school acquire a respectable knowledge about books; so that when 
readers ask for assistance from recent trained appointees the latter will not 
fee! almost helpless. One of the most profitable activities for new assistants 
is to read, réad, read, and get some acquaintance with the book stock they 
are attempting Lo service, 

Mere “induction” or “orientation” periods are in general too shart, toa 
few and too superficial. Libraries large enough to have a succession of new 
appointees starting every few weeks, or even two or three a year, should gel 
as much job instruction as possible into written form, as a major time saver, 
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particularly the details of tasks involved in serving the public. Some experi- 
enced assistant may be assigned to teach the newcomer with care and 
patience. But one way to learn is through the example of a good head. Any 
previous expericnce in any pertinent activity should be capitalized on and 
fitted into the new work. His first assignment should not be too long or too 
difficult, und someone should keep closely in touch with the newcomer for 
the first few days, seeing that he asks many questions and gets satisfactory 
answers, He needs to try out each new process, be told how he is doing it, 
be corrected and taught, and encouraged to improve steadily by a word of 
commendation, or a, “Let's see if we can do thus and so.” He needs help 
in building up his interest and pleasure in doing the job no matter how 
routine someone else may consider it.’ 

Many newcomers feel lonesome and appreciate friendliness from others; 
they need to be introduced ta their new colleagues and to the community, 
and vice versa. So simple a thing as starting a bank account locally rather 
than leaving it behind in the previous town or in the home town makes a 
difference in attitude. How long are they to hold back as strangers, at best 
as transients? Tt is better if they plunge in, feel like neighbors, and give the 
job everything they have, with the intention of staying in the library a long 
time, They wonder what the opportunities are. These should be explained 
as carly as possible and in some detail, taking care not to exaggerate possi- 
bilitics. or magnify difficulties, but giving a fair picture of what the assistant 
has a tight to look to a year or two years hence if le performs well and 
masters intervening assignments. If possible, some idea of the sequence of 
these assignments should be explained carefully, with reasons. Introductory 
talks with new assistants need to be planned and outlined, with important 
statements phmsed in advance to be understood and welcomed. Their 
questions and reactions should be noted, so as to improve subsequent 
interviews. 

We have stressed elsewhere the great importance of departmental in- 
struction books or sheets, which clarify so much and save so much time and 
confusion, It is never too soon to start preparing at least a few pages on 
some part of the work, and keeping on from there until the library has at 
least the makings of a “practice book,” 

A definite program: of orientation and study, prepared during mutual 
discussion between head and assistants, will quickly build knowledge in 
the fields in which they may feel inadequate. It is up to assistants to do 
considerable study om their own time if they mean business. They should 
éhudy at least an elementary book or lengthy article, summarizing the or 
ganization, manufacturing processes and marketing of two or three major 
local industries, Assistants want some freedom to suggest new ideas and 
methods, with a receptive attitude from the head. But they may need a 
kindly private squelch, not for their suggestions, but for their attitudes and 
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| i ; if they are hypercritical, uncooperative, self-secking, self-satis- 
onated, lazy, indifferent or mulish. These traits interfere with 
their own iid with other persons’ happiness and progress. 

Turing to advice for the assistant himself, we give two quotations that 
may sound elementary and naive. Many assistants both old and new fail 
toenjoy their work fully because they fail to observe some of these everyday, 
realistic common-sense maxims: 


"Give your job all you've got and treat your work as if it were the most 
important of all. Be honest and dependable and polite, Put service to others first 
even when it’s not convenient, Be cooperative, with a smile and a willing way, 
Make no promises that you won't keep to the letter. Accept responsibilities, 
don't duck them. If anything ouglit to be done, and can be done, do it now. 
Lf you need at: answer vou don't know, don’t hesitute to ask someone who can 
help vou. Seize every opportunity to increase your knowledge and brain power, 
and to increase your skills. Don’t let setbacks discourage you, Don't be impaticnt, 
If your enthusiasm Jags, pretend you've got it anyway and it will come back. If 
you value your extm effort more, the valuc_of your time will merease, Keep 
your body fit, your mind active, and your spirit night; and you'll come ont on 
top!" (Optimeter, April 1959.) 

“Ten commandments of human relations: 1, Speak to people. There is noth- 
ing as nice as a cheerful word of greeting. 2. Smile ut people. It takes 72 muscles 
to frow’, only 14 to smile. 3, Call people by name, The sweetest music to any- 
‘one’s car is the sound of his name. 4. Be friendly and helpful, If you would have 
friends, be friendly. 5. Be cordial, Speak and act m if everything you do were 
a geuuine pleasure, б. Be genuinely interested in people. You can like everybody 
iF you try. 7. Be generous with praise, cautious with criticism. 8. Be considerate 
with the feclings of others—it will be uppreciated. 9. Be thoughtful of the opin- 
ion of others—there are tliree sides to a controversy... yours... the other 
fellow's . . . and the right one. 10. Be alert to give: servive. What counts in life 
is what we do for others.” (from Footnote. Wichita City Library.) 

Most librarians and department heads realize the value of true en- 
thusiasm, but often new workers with a “show me," blasé or negative atti- 
tude hurt their chanees by indulging in such philosophies, instead of 
pitching im, working hard, forgetting themselves and trying to be more 
effective. “To summarize points suggested by many librarians: Progress is 
made by setting a worthwhile goal and putting one’s energy and attention 
on it. Analyze, separate the aspects of the job, such as: the book collection 
and the subjects it represents; what you know and how much you might 
know about them (a great deal, i£ you dig into them); the services to the 
public and how they are organized and handled to meet reader expecta- 
tions, the routines, which make things roll along smoothly; can they be 
improved? See what goes ot in other departments; one takes more satis- 
fiction in one’s library if one knows its varied activities and does not retire 
within à departmental shell. Are your relationships with your colleagues 
frank, sincere, open-minded; are you helping each of them as you might 


wish them to help you? A knowledge of your job engenders enthusiasm, 
especially if you have a strong conviction that the department and the 
library are serving the public effectively, for you have a. part therein. Work 
сап be fun but some personis never leam this. Loyalty to the others con- 
cemed is obviously the basis for their loyalty to you. Learn to take criticism 
impersonally and to profit by it; do not resent it in an immature, sensitive 
way. If the boss appears Inkewarm about you, why not talk things over 
with him, ask for a frank stalement of your good and bad performance and 
what you can do to improve? The ability to profit by criticism, to overlook 
what seems to be a slight, to come up smiling, to keep pegging away on the 
main line, to avoid being distracted into improfitable, little personal side- 
line ventures that do not help the department—if yon can master these 
difficulties, you show your growth into ability for greater responsibilities. 


PROMOTION AND COMMUNITY CONTACTS 


Whether or not a library has a publicity-minded chief librarian, or an 
indefatigable publicity head, it is tbe department head who is chiefiy re- 
sponsible for public awareness of the materials and services of his depart- 
ment, He neglects this aspect of his work at the library's expense. Here 
again he can interest his staff in suggesting topics for publicity, which can 
be delegated to one of them for putting into finished form and then passed 
along to any publicity person to be issued as news stories, circulars or other 
media, and coordinated with other library publicity, as noted in Chapters 
9 and 30. But the department staff, including cach assistant, needs to plan 
and carry on 3 continual program to reach the men, women and children 
who should be using the library but aren't. It does not do to say, "Lovely, 
but where is the time?" Few departments are as devoid of resourcefulness 
in promotion as one might think from the lack of attention given this. As 
outlined. elsewhere, the group approach in general brings greatest return 
for time spent; therefore the department head and any assistant whose 
ability can be developed should plan occasional outside speaking engage: 
ments and prepare themselves carefully. Circulars and booklists, telephone 
calls and many types of publicity will bring in-new patrons. 

Tf the department is swamped with work, it is wp to the head to see 
whether this busyness is direct service to readers. Perhaps paperwork can 
be reduced, simpli&ed and delegated to successful assistants, One or two 
assistants cannot attend to circulation records, look up and help readers 
on a heavy flow of reference questions, as well as scan and select from the 
flow of potential new materials; there is a limit. But someone in the ma- 
jority of departments and branches could devote an hour or soa week to 
outside contacts, and if the head shrinks from them he should try to over- 
come his reluctance, or see that one of his colleagues meets this depart- 
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чм ramifications which affect the whole library. 


APPRAISING THE DEPARTMENT 


Most department heads-and branch librarians have a general feeling that 
things are running fairiv well within their domain, though they may have 
occasional misgivings. Few lead librarians evaluate their departments, and 
the department head continues in doubt as to how well he is running it. 
It may help to ask each assistant, without consnltmg the others, to mte his 
department, scoring 1 to 10 on cach of the following points according to 
how good it is in his estimation, If these ratings and replies are made on a 
typewriter to preserve anonymity, submitted in envelopes and totaled by 
one of the group, the head has a fairly objective appraisal of the health of 
his unit: 


1. Ts everyone diligent in secing that each reader is served promptiy, fully, 
in a friendly, helpful manner? 

2. Do any of the staff tend to become so immersed in their special duties 
and paperwork that they fail to notice what goes on that they should notice? 

3. Has the head so scheduled assistants that peak hour and peak season de- 
mands of the public are best met, even if it means crossing the desires of some 
workers to avoid evening or Saturday-afternoon schedules, ete? In other words, 
do you fee) that the head has the courage to run the department for the benefit 
of the public and sees that his staff shares this public-first attitude? 

4, Does the department head give close enough supervision to the work of 
assistants so they feel he knows what and low they are doing, and that each is 
p busy but not overloaded? 

Ts he sincere in saying “well done,” and frank in pointing out weaknesses, 
| errors and bail attitudes and painting out better ways to do things? 

6. Is he tightly critical of, and does he correct, tardiness, negligence and lack 
of devotion to the work and to the public? 

7. Does the department head work cooperatively with each of his group, 
smooth out difficnities among them and find ways to minimire friction? = 

6. Does the department staff work happily and cffectivelv tagether, and. are 
they as a group what you might call “on their toes"? 

9, Do you think enough care 1s given, and high cnough standards: are: ob- 
served in filling vacancies in the department staff? 

10. Is enough attention paid to organizing and assigning work? 

11, To giving assistants the instruction they. need? 

12. To trying to find simpler, less time-consuming ways to do what needs 
be done, and to quit doing what can be omitted? 

13. Does the staff hàve sufficient епсошаденети and planning for disc 
problems together and making decisions as to their work and the Book c cal- 
lection? 

1+, Do you feel that book sclection for the department is effectively organ- 





ized and prompt and is developing a strong, active collection, with all the staif 
taking part in selection? 
_ 15. Is there encouragement to. keep acquainted and on cordial terms with 
the other library departments, instead of thinking, talking or acting critically 
abeat them? | 

I6. Are-all the department staff on their tocs at to developments in other 
libraries from reading library literature and by discussion? | 

17, Is the department head sufficiently frank and tactful with the head li- 
briian in discussing departmental developments, problems and needs, instead 
of reporting what he thinks will)please the librarian and hesitating to present 
unfavorable factors and. developments? 

18. State here which two aspects of the administration of your department 
you consider as most in need of attention and further improvement. 

19. What weakness in other parts of the library organization do you con. 
sider most important to have straightened out, because they prevent your de 
partment from being more effective and. economical? 

Departments which can get a high rating on all the foregoing points 
deserve congratulations. The schedule may reveal weak spots and give in- 
centive to build up a head's abilities and werk satisfaction. 








In. the literature eu library administration we found no chapter and little text on de 
pattment management. ‘Three hacks may be recommended for their practical ideas: 

l.. Erwin H. Schell. Technique of Executive Control: 8th ed. 337 p, 1957, McGrw- 
Hill. $6, Expecially good on interrelations and getting results from superiors and fram 
asüstantu through: tmderstanding and cooperation. 

2. Mary C. H. Niles, Middle Management: the Job of the [Junior Administrator. Rev. 
cd. 274 p. 1949. Harper. c.p. Every page i$ packed with stimulating realistic suggestions, 
examples, quotations. 

3. Nathaniel Cantor. The Learning Proces for Managers, 154 p. 1958, Harper. $3.50, 
How those in change of others may better understand right attitudes in. working out 
stuations with them, to get resalts with Icast friction. 


4, Salary Statistics for. Large Public Libraries. 1960, Enoch Pratt Free Library. $1.25, 
Large lithoprint ihert 

3, Joseph ]. Famularo, "You and Your Boss." Supervisory Management. 6: 20.25. 
Feb. 1961. Similar to Chapter 14, “Your Bosses.” In his Supervisors in Action. 238 P 
1961, McGraw itll] Co, $4.75. p. 213-231. Also Robert 5. Hall. “You Can Make the 
Boss Lister," Nation's Busiruss. 48: 60.64, April 1960, 
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Alexander F. Osborn's Your Creative Power. 375 p. 1948. Scribner. And Kichard P. 
Calhoon's Moving Ahead on Your Job. 205 p. 1946. McCmw-HilL 


CHAPTER 16 
Supervision in the Library 


While effective supervision is primarily a major responsibility of each 
department head and branch librarian, there are thousands of «mull libraries 
where the librarian is the sole supervisor, Hundreds of other libraries are 
large enough to have assistant librarians. and assistant department heads 
delegated to supervise their respective groups. Frequently an assistant with 
a flair for it is sensibly assigned to supervise the work of special groups such 
as pages, or-a “task force” for a temporary project. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 


The objective of supervision. is to guide, instruct, improve and develop 
assistants in their daily tasks, as the basic means to improve methods, 
knowledge and service. It is the process of continuous inservice training" 
The Latin derivation of super vision suggests looking over, overseeing, 
“keeping an eye peeled,” seeing what goes on. Good supervision depends 
on keeping keenly alert as to what each worker is doing and how well: how 
each reader is faring; how promptly and how well cach book is progressing 
through the behind-the-scenes processes, and how each assistant is petting 
along in his self-development. Supervision does not imply a critical nega: 
tive attitude. [t is not “snooper-vision,” but awareness of what is being 
done plus helpful teaching and development of others. It is wrapped up in 
human relations. 

Chapter 14 discussed personnel reports and employee rating as.a device 
for development and promotion. This evaluation is logically done by a 
supervisor who knows better than anyone else the employees in question 
and the quality. of their work." Though most libraries do not use rati 
sheets or records, and though supervisors shrink from complete frankness 
in recording a worker's shortcomings, a simple record is of great value and 
should be filled out by any supervisor with more than three or four assist- 
ants. Correcting should be frank, objective, with a helpful attitude, and a 
matter of routine; the rating sheet conference should not be the first time 
an assistant knows where he stands. Service rating has been called a tool of 


supervision because if oec bebida utilized it brings worker and s 
visor closer together to talk over the job, its problems and the ст of 
work, and for helpful recommendations, 

Clearly the librarian or his delegated assistant should supervise depart- 
ment heads and branch librarians, who in turn with their first. assistants 
should. supervise their groups of workers. Supervision is best entrusted to 
those who are or can become capable teachers and helpers. Greenhorns do 
not-make good supervisors, Sclection and training of supervisors is one of 
the lifrartan's critical tasks. Ifa training program seems essential, an ex- 
pericnced advisor can be retained for several months, "not to do the tmin- 
ing itself except for brief demonstration, but to coordinate, arrange details, 
and assist supervisors in planning . , . and show these supervisors how to 
iustmct."* Sometimes an experienced assistant can be delegated as super- 
visor and this may take the form of a course to train supervisors as discussed 


below. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES AND MORALE 


This book has emphasized developmg an understanding of the library's 
purpose, and a conviction that each job is important, Responsibility for 
these attitudes has been laid in turn on the trostees, the librarian and the 
department and branch heads; each of them helps to make or mar library 
morale, As supervisor the department or branch head comes closest to cach 
worker. His philosophy should be to inculcate a constructive spirit, the 
desire to improve, the feeling that each worker is progressing and has done 
his work worthily, or perhaps with distinction. 


m" is not casy to ла a dozen assistants of varying backgrounds up to a 
high level of social viewpoint, such as that of one who may have been 
imbued at home and in school with a sense of social helpfulness, and the 
obligation to be responsible:and do good work. The group can be made 
aware that these are normal, healthy working viewpoints by the example of 
the supervisor. A “supervisory climate” сап “be built by: concentmting on 
improving public services; understanding each assistant's attitudes, fears, 
hopes, obsessions, constructive aims, special interests and abilities, and 
building all these toward a stronger, more resourceful individual as the 
weeks pass; observing developments in the whole library field, interpreting 
these to the assistants; encouraging questions and discussion and taking a 

itive rather than negative or indifferent attitude. This healthy working 
climate depends on bow well the supervisor can make allowances for 
differences in the way various workers think, feel and act, whether he can 
meet their wish to fcel part of a worthwhile group, and how well he can 
avoid being upset or stopped by their reluctance to change things. Instead 











of being exasperated by an interruption, he can look up with a smile, say, 
“Wait a second,” finish his interrupted thought, and then pay pleasant 
attention. He can find a compromise between every individual's wish to 
feel important and his sensitiveness to criticism. Solving these daily prob- 
lems of humar nature through practical psychology is us much the super- 
visors job as the work itself." 

The supervisor nay profitably concentrate on a few factors which help 
develop workers" morale: by setting goals of service and achievement and 
giving an understanding of the reasons. why these goals are worthwhile, by 
instructing assistants on numerous facts-about the library, the department, 
the collections and the service methods, so the staff is inevitably though 
unconsciously learning the principles day by day; and by man-to:man coach- 
ing on the job, which is the backbone of training. For the understudy can 
talk things over with his supervisor and apply what he learns. An assistant 
should not be limited by the instruction, the methods, the ideas, the per- 
sonality of one person, his immediate supervisor, When such a situation 
exists, the supervisor has dominated rather than stimulated. Instead of 
rushing m with a solution, the supervisor should leam how to develop the 
assistants confidence and ability to solve his own problem. Does he under- 
stand just what is being done, how and why? The counseling should be in: 
formal and encouraging. One branch librarian, perceptive, enthusiastic 
and capable, alert to book values and to reader satisfaction, was so good in 
supervising that trained assistants newly arrived in the system asked for the 
privilege of working at this branch on their own unpaid time because they 
learned so munch so fast and so enjoyably, This administrative ability re- 
sulted in promotion to an important administrative post. 





The Supervisor as Work Simplifier 


The supervisor is the person closest to the problems of work simplifica- 
tion, as discussed in Chapter 11. He can see sooner than anyone else 
whether each part of the operation is as simple and flows as smoothly as 
possible. A supervisor encourages method questioning. The things 
needing improvement are not always apparent, and a new worker muy see 
them with a fresh eye. Often a new set of routines can be developed 
the supervisor and his group; this is the most effective and least disruptive 
route to method simplifying. 


The Supervisor as Service Improver 

Whoever supervises in a public service department is especially re- 
sponsible far the satisfaction of each. reader. He therefore has to keep. his 
eye on the readers and follow through: on what happens to cach, by being 
on duty at the service desk and waiting on some of them a few hours each 
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week, to observe their difficulties and disappointments. Thus he discovers 
problems and can seek solutions. He needs to assure himself that no 
“assistant permits a reader to enter the department without receiving atten- 
tion, or to leave it without getting what le needs, unless there is a satisfac- 
tory explanation as to why the information is not forthcoming. If the 
department head delegates this straightening-out to his first assistant he 
should explain to him these service shortcomings and back him up in 
getting them remedied. Preoccupation of assistants, amy apparent inatten- 

‘hon to readers, busyness with scanning magazines or books while readers 
wait wre situations that should be noticed and. corrected. 


ING AND SCHEDULING INSTRUCTION 





General viewpoints can be inculcated at all times; scrutiny of work рег. 
formance should be continuous. But actual instmction requires à: plan and 
a schedule. Planning guards against such mistakes as teaching too much at . 
one time, teaching too fast, assuming the learner knows because you know, 
not bemg patient enough, not motivating the learner, not keeping the 
leamer interested, not adapting instruction to the individual, lack of tact, 
trying to treat adults like children, not finding out the learner's back- 
ground, not providing chance for practice, not preparing for and following 
up on instruction and not teaching in logical sequence, from simple to 
complex. 

New library school graduates are unacquainted with a department's 
methods. Nothing is gained by resenting the fact that a holder of two 
degrees doesn't know all the answers. Nor should the recruit's attitude be 
that learning a lot of clerical routines is just too ridiculous; he may shortly 
have to teach them to others. How and by whom shall new clerical wark- 
crs, pages or janitors be given job instruction? Here again, certain orienta- 
tion facts about the library can be given to groups that include several 
categories of workers; but for specific job training it saves time to teach 
only three or four at once? The department's best-qualifed person is the 
one to give instruction, Depending on what is to be taught, the instructor 
may be the head, the first assistant or some other assistant with aptitude 
for smooth, effective teaching, 50: that the learner masters the new work 
satisfactorily. A great deal of frustration may often be saved by delegating 
the instruction. This does not absolve the bead or first assistant from see- 
ing that all goes well, or from making the recruit feel that the head is 
interested in him and aware of his doings day after day. 

In public departments instruction has to be given during the least busy 
hours, but it is necessary to carry through the supervisory phase of the 
instruction as soon as the recruit himself beems to give service to readers, 
no matter how busy the department may be. ft is not fair to the public or 
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to a new assistant to leave him alone at à. public service station until his 
A there has been closely supervised and he is familiar with procedures. 
‘Otherwise he may undertake to answer readers’ questions without realizing 
that he is not yet qualified to do so, and he may make decisions or state- 
ments which are erroncous or will give a bad impression. 





THE TEACHING PROCESS 





A good instructor spends time to plan, outline and schedule the series of 
lessons. He lists things to be done and lays out im advance the needed tools, 
samples and accessories, This instructing and supervising has ta be done 
directly on the service “ firing line," with instructor and recruit working as 
a team, asking and answering questions, noticing and correcting errors. 
Most instructors have to continue some attention to reader service and 
other departmental duties, to keep two tasks on their minds simultaneously, 
Often the regular operator or performer of a routine is the best instructor, 
especially if he is first given some pointers on how to teach a beginner. If 
it does not disrupt the payroll rules, it often is desirable to have the out- 
going person overlap with and teach his new replacement, 

The absorption method of letting the beginner learn by doing, sink or 
swim, is a lengthy and costly method compared to that of planning the 
instruction carefully and carrying it through patiently, with good rapport 
between teacher and learner. “Man to man coaching on the job constitutes 
probably 80 per cent of all training. It presents a really perfect learning 
situation, as the understudy who has a problem can talk it over with lus 
supervisor and can put what he has learned into practice on a live problem 
of the moment," 

Training suggestions from murerous sources are here condensed: 


Break down the task into instructional units, preferably in the same sequence 
as the job details, but sometimes with easier tasks fist. Put the trainee at case. 
Most new workers fear doing something wrong, and need close guidance and 
reassurance from the start. Cultivate the unattractive, backward, quiet workers: 
they may tiim out to be the best. TE it is true, tell them they seem to be catch- 
ing om. Everyone makes mistakes. Be sure 3 mistuke is worth cormcting, and 
don't get excited about it. Give corrections in a quiet, impersonal, offhand way, 
as kindly suggestions rather (han as reprimands and preferably not within the 
hearing of others. Do not make an issue of small details. Do not act as an im- 
portant “know-it-all.” Negative impressions and reactions at the beginning may 
have a long aftermath. Lead the learner to see how the task may be interesting. 
Help him build the healthy attitude of knowing that he does not know every- 
thing, of frankness to adinit what lie doesn't know, and of willingness fo seck 
help from colleagues, all for the readers" benefit. 

Explain the fundamentals of the work that is to be learned, also its purpose 
and how it relates to the preceding and following processes. Make requests 
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direct. Generally the trainge should repeat the instructions and ask questions, 
until he is sure he understands what is wanted and how he is to do it. If the 
"supervisor will recall the type and methods of instruction that he found effective 
from his own preceptors, he cun put hinself in the traince’s place and devise the 
best way to give the new instructions. 

Fit the instruction talk to the individuals. Some are detailaninded, some inept 
with their hands, some neat, some sloppy; each has to be reached through his 
own line of thinking. Supervisors have to study their trainees as much as their 
job methods. If it is true that some other job procedure suggested. by the trainee 
will not work as well as the one being taught, explain why this particular method 
is desimble. Written job instructions are highly useful even though some work 
ers do not comprehend textual information, at least until they see it demon- 
strated. Explanation may have to be repeated verbally. For manual routines, 
such as typing a sample card or the pasting operation described in Chapter 11, 
it may save time Ip demonstrate it slowly and explain each step, and slow down 
for (he trainee to keep up. Take one step at a time, explain how jit fits into 
the sequence and have him master cach step, Be sure that he can observe closely 
what is being done, Facing the same way he does may beless confusing, ‘Tell him 
just whist to expect before you do it. Focus attention on the important part of 
the operation and have him repeat it until he feels that lie las mastered it. If 
hc does not, repeat tlie process more slowly, and try to demonstrate more clearly. 
Devices such as completed examples and forms, models, pictures or rough draw- 
ings on the blackboard can supplement written and verbal instruction: 

"Then ask the trainee to try the task; guide and encourage him through the 
series of steps. One can learn a job only by doing it. This tryout should come as 
soon as possible after instruction or demonstration. Wrong habits can be pre- 
vented by comecting errors immediately, perhaps demonstrating the step again. 
Have the trainee explain each point to you as he doc the job again, Continue 
until you know he knows, Practice and encouragement for improvement lead 
to competence and to a feeling of confidence [f the trainee cannot perform, 
perhaps the supervisor has failed to teach. 

Here again the supervisor's job i» not only to teach how, but also to stimulate 
the lesrmer's active personal interest, by encouraging questions and. discussion, 
by paying to liis ideas, by giving him the feeling that he is accomplish- 
ing something and making himself useful m the library's progress. TE the m- 
pervisor does all the thinking, all tlie telling, all the doing, there is no incentive 
left for the learner to feel that he is anything more thin a cog in a machine; 
he becomes uninterested and may even fecl inferior or degraded. No matter if 
the supervisor is pressed for time and impatient to get things done: It does not 
make anyone happy if he is cuptious, overbearing, cross and impatient. Nor 
need he be so phicgmatic that he arowses mo spark in his assistants: These si- 
pervisory attitudes breed discontent and leid to a high tumover. 


Teenagers on their first job especially need the close sympathetic and 
constructive attention of their supervisor. A good supervisor can recruit 
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intelligent young pages or helpers for college, library school and librarian- 
ship instead of their fading out of library work. "If you are an executive or 
someone that other people come to for advice—the way you advise other 
people may, in ten years, be responsible for the kind of people they are, or 
the attitude they have toward their job, or even. whether your company 
[assistant] will still be in [the library] business." An optimistic view is 
basic, because people generally respond to the faith shown in their willing- 
ness and ability to do a good job. Many young persons have more freedom 
at home than may be good for their sense of responsibility, Patience is 
needed to build this sense and to tie it into a realization of the significance 
of their work as service to the public. 

Imagination, the supervisor's and the worker's, may devise ways to make 
the task more interesting. No two individuals will react in the same way 
to a given situation. One should welcome this individuality rather than 
expect complete conformity to an exact pattern. In all supervision, it is 
essential to correct and not tolerate poor performance. Frank and prompt 
bat quiet, good-tempered, friendly and inconspicuous criticism is part of 
the learning process, to be taken for granted. The success of a supervisor 
is revealed by his skill in happily developing the morale, zeal and good 
performance of newly arrived teenage clerical aids, part-time and volunteer 
workers, as well as of trained persons, and by the degree to which they 
identify themselves with the library's objectives. 





THE SUPERVISOR AND GROUP RELATIONSHIP: 





"Getting things done through peuple” is a favorite phrase in administra- 
tive literature, The supervisor is aware of the personality of each assistant 
and he must try to understand his associates both as individuals and as a 
group. One basic principle is to minimize the differences in viewpoints and 
philosophy of workers. This does not mean being oblivious or ignoring 
difheulties, for they have to be solved. It does mean that the supervisor 
must cultivate poise, a tolerance for each person, appreciation for the good 
points in each, and patience with weaknesses or negative actions. It is a 
fortunate department that has no problem person, and the department 
head of other supervisor must learn to work with and improve the workers 
he has. 

Few library workers rate highly or pay much attention to inveterate 
gossips and troublemakers, whose cogitations may reveal frustration, a wish 
for attention or hostility growing out of their early home life or training, 
In a book such as this it is mot possible to discuss psychological factors, or 
typical problem cases,** but a few general suggestions are helpful, supple- 
menting the commentary in Chapter 14. 
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Many problem persons have high ability und have tumed out success- 


fully, sometimes the most valuable in a group, despite their peculiarities. 
Conformity to a pattem is not always -a virtue. Bring together the dificult 
pason and a colleague who can stand the gaff, with instructions to avoid 
friction if possible and to cultivate his friendship and positive traits, divert- 
ing his thinking from subjects and situations which seem to upset him. 
‘Consider any grievance promptly, and approach it with a genuine desire 
to settle it to his satisfaction, if possible. Realize that he may sincerely 
helieve he is right. Hear his story attentively with open mind, even though 
you and others may consider he is wrong. Emphasize details on which you 
‘an agree and try to determine those on which he seems to base his 
gucvance, Perhaps he has a partial basis for his unhappiness, and this needs 
tu bc looked into with care. 

An offhand, negative reply from the supervisor, or any attitude reflecting 
the idea that authority, power and rightness are ranged against an assistant 
generally destroys all effort at understanding, Listen patiently; avoid arbi- 
trary decisions and rulings; see if another assignment is Feasible. Carefully 
recall recent situations and contacts to see whether he has been given the 
good will, appreciation and interested attention he evidently needed. An 
introvert is apt not to receive cordial, encouraging comment, and this adds 
tö his insecurity, The belief that the supervisor is working on his problems 
4s worth a good deal. Generally a problem is not simple and clear cut; it 
may go back through a chain of small incidents which escaped notice or 
were minimized by those who did notice, while the sensitive, belligerent, 
or neurotic person magnified one thing after another?* The supervisor 
cannot solve a problem he has not studied and understood. He needs to 
subordinate his personal attitudes and his prejudices and avoid taking a 
strong stand too quickly, while looking into the case, In addition to indi- 
vidual talks it may be profitable to discuss the problem with the aggrieved 
and his colleagues together, if he is willing. This may not be practical, but 
sometimes a worker will adjust more quickly to group opinion than to the 
decision of a supervisor. Be slow to reprimand, and help him avoid repeat- 
ing his mistakes. 

The brief suggestions above may be supplemented by books listed at this 
chapter end, including Kalsem's Chapter 5, "Employee and Supervisary 
Gripes”; the Menninger booklet; and especially Bittel's Chapters 18, 
“Gripes and Grievances”; 20, “Supervising Older Workers": and 22, “The 
Problem Employee." 

Tn contrast to the problem workers are the nnusually proficient and the 
few of exceptional ability. It is the supervisor's job to discover, develop and 
encourage the latent ability in cach worker, adding more stimulating as- 
signments, delrgating mote responsibility, and asking for suggestions, Often 
individuals who attracted no attention, who seemed to travel in the groove, 
who started out as shy or colorless have high abilities. The good supervisor 
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develops as many exceptional assistants as he can, for they are badly needed 
in higher positions;?* 


Patience 


Same supervisors reflect and pass on to others the inevitable strain of 
minor adjustments among people who work together. Others absorb and 
smooth down the strain of those adjustments, A little patience and the 
ability not to notice some things will help. Most supervision in libraries is 
by workersupervisots, i.c., directors, department heads, branch librarians or 
their first assistants. They are almost universally overworked, especially 
with the extra time they generously give, which means that actually much 
supervision-instruction is hurried. When, therefore, personal problems arise 
or a worker seems just too much to be stood any longer, a common reac- 
tion is impatience, if not a flareup, with lost temper. A lawyer who loses 
his temper usually loses his case, and the library supervisor who loses his 
composure lessens his stature and weakens his leadership. As someone lias 
suggested, if one wants to be patient and makes up his mind, he can. Try 
patience when something happens contrary to your will. Perhaps a slight 
diversion of one's attention to something else will relieve the tension. Try 
humility to achieve self-discipline, for through it we see ourselves and 
realize how. much patience others have had with us. Be silent for-a little 
while and “get on top” of the situation. 





Presumably, supervisors are appointed as such because they have demon- 
strated leadership, patience and organizational ability, are understanding 
of people, and have a superior knowledge of methods and books. All these 
abilities improve by training. This chapter could well be expanded into a 
fifteen-period badly needed library school course on supervision, including 
cases for class discussion, given by someone qualified by experience, and 
enrolling enough persons at one time to justify the cost. While no school 
can teach the particular methods and procedures of individual libraries, tlie 
principles for training and supervision of professional, clerical workers, 
pages and part-time workers, in all types of libraries, form a considerable 
body of information. 

A few large libraries do carry on training programs, including something 
on supervision, for their department heads and prospective executives, be- 
cause they realize such training is essential, The A. L. A. Regional Con- 
ference at Fort Collins, Colorado, as long ago us 1949, included à clinic on 
supervision, Its summary, plus three of the papers, offers many suggestions 
for individual libraries ?* 


“The majority of public libraries have fewer than a dozen persons re- 

„sponsible for supervision. Like many supervisors in small organizations in 

other fields they can obtain substantial help by reading books and articles 
on the subject; the New York and other libraries maintain a file of such 
material for staff use. They can attend lectures on supervision at a nearby 
college, or a factory, a school superintendent's meetings, a social service 
organization, or in some municipal training program,?? Perhaps they can 
induce an instructor to study the library's operations and focus some of his 
instruction on library situations, or a course might be given by the extension 
department of the state college. 1t seems logical also to look to state com- 
missions and regional headquarters to organize and sponsor such courses by 
experienced instmctors, at district meetings. 

- When a library bas ten or twelve supervisors it should organize a course 
for them and for their understudies. The waste motion, frustration and lack 
“of morale resulting from inadequate supervision justify remedial action. 
The outline for a series of lessons with discussion should grow out of the 
expressed needs of department heads, supervisors and assistants; the topics 
will then reflect actual situations. To obtain ideas for topical coverage, 
present the idea of training to the group and ask for suggestions. If a few 
are primed to respond and someone else to question or object, the discus- 
sion can produce a variety of ideas. These can be edited, arranged in logical 
sequence and sent around as a tentative outline. Individuals can then be 
interviewed for further criticisms and suggestions. Problem cases can be 
cited for discussion without embarrassing anyone by identifying the persons 
concemed If the instructor is skillful, the total result will be substantial, 
even in the face of disinterest, lack of imagination and the listener's failure 
to translate ideas into terms of actual situations. 

In planning a series of lessons to teach supervisors how to supervise, we 
recognize first that this supervising and training must be spread over several 
categories of workers. Ideas adapted from Nathaniel Stewart! suggest hat 
training for library workers, and therefore for their supervisors, can be 
broken. down into several special aspects: 
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Types of Training by Level of Personne] 


Administrative and supervisory; professional, such as book selecting and ad- 
vising, reference, children’s; subprofessional, secretarial; clerical, such as circu- 
lation routines, filing and typing; page work; janitorial: and part-time clerical 


Types of Training by Library Objectives 


Orientation training in library and departmental objectives: clerical and hand. 
work routine methods and skills; job relations und personal relations; public 





service attitudes and reponse: eg, in: sicalation wod reference serios wk 

ification; specialized subject matter, me: ү — and special materials 
ЕБ ааваа ing aimed to upgrade ог 
promote personnel. 





Training Based on Identified Needs for Library Improvement 


Needs of the new employee; renewing interest and morale of older employees; 
arrears of work, ¢.¢., sew books lingering along in catalog department, high costs 
of operation; awareness of not-so-satisfactory service to readers, and the variety 
of reasons; evidence of improper attitudes; too high absentecism and tumover 
( using analysis of exit and other interviews to discover causes); excessive errors, 
carelessness and sloppiness; changes in procedures or techniques of performing 
the job or kecping records; new position description requirements; employee 
rating methods; new ideas from supervisors and other employees and from com- 
mittees or groups; and special project setups, completely new and perhaps tem- 


Methods of Training "On the Job" 


Demonstration and drill; slow-rnotion analysis of error and waste; tutoring 
by supervisor, rotating assignments for stimulating variety and to let learners 
try to find an operation in which they can make better headway; internships, 
especially for administrative and professional workers; analysis of periodic rating 
interviews Lo*fmd strong points and to suggest improvements in weak features; 
study periods and carefully selected materials; investigation of job content and 
methods to encourage ateittants to suggest improvements; special practice as- 
sienments according to special interests and abilities. 

How are the foregoing to be integrated in a course given by an instructor to 
a group, usually a small group? It can be done by careful planning. The “role- 
playing” method has possbilities—someone plays the part of instructor, шь 
other acts as trainee, perhaps a third explains and comments, all giving a pre- 
pared demonstration of the teaching-learning process as applied to some part 
of the work, so that would-be supervisors may see how they are to instruct. 


Methods of Training "Off the Job" 


These methods are often overlooked in planning à training program, but they 
can contribute greatly: frce conference-discussion but following an outline and 
kept on the beam; selected readings (several librarics maintain a file of current 
material, arranged by administrative subject, for staff study); academic courses 
if available close by (for subject and book knowledge to enrich the job in public 
departments); simulated situations with “role playing” (for personal relations, 
assistant-reader contacts, etc.); staff meetings to discuss topics related to the 
job training; held trips to other libraries and to nearby operations which parallel 
the library job; professional meetings, for broader viewpoints and morale; and 
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assignment to similar specialized work in another library when no training is 
-avaiable locally. 





Training Materials 


Here again the small library finds little appropriate material, but large 
libraries can use already available training devices, such as filmstrips, TV 
(possibly through a local school hookup with the Bell telephone system) 
and sound films on work simplification and on library service. ‘These are 
available fora larger library to rent or borrow, such as those from Armstrong 
Cork Co, Aluminum Company of America, Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration’s film “Patterns for Instruction”; some large libraries have them to 
lend.** ‘There are also disc and tape recordings of talks on some of the 
subjects above ** Other materials include bulletins or transcripts of training 
sessions; exhibits, (eg, display of notable work so the public can sce it); 
charts und diagrams, for example a flow chart of the library's catalog and 
circulation departments; textbooks and handbooks from other libraries, or 
from nonlibrary sources, containing chapters or passages pertinent to the 
local situation; examinations and tests of work; and specia] studies and re- 
ports which often encourage an assistant to dig into something worthwhile, 
especially if the information can be used administratively, 





RATING SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE 


Any list of qualifications of a good supervisor portrays an impossible 
paragon. It may be more helpful to list some specific supervisory criteria, 
adapted from several sources." | 


l. Do you lead without ordering or being arbitrary? 

2. Do you learn to know each assistant as a person and as a worker? 
m Do you see that each worker understands what is expected of him, at all 

4, Do you know the details of each job so that you can teach it? 

3. Do you plan and assign the work to keep all aspects owing smoothly and 
promptly and to keep all hands constmictively and equally busy? 

6. Do you instruct carefully, clearly and tactinlly? 

7. Do you explain adequately the reasons for cach method and instructions? 

8. Do you give responsihilities to cach worker so that you are developing 
his own initiative, thinking and accomplishment? 

9. Do you word your requests so as not to antagonize or imply superior 
knowledge, wisdom or contral Over your assistants? 

10. Do you keep close scrutiny over the service given to readers by each 
assistant to see if it can be improved? | 

11. Do you look into diffieultics, conflicts and errors with care and patience, 
getting all the facts and viewpoints so as:to reach a fair solution? 
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.. 12. Do you correct, criticize or comment on assistants’ work in a manner 
that will not embarrass or let them down? 

13. Do you handle grievances and gripes promptly and impersonally, with- 
14. Do you treat all with equal fairness and cordislity, without favoritism? 

15. Do you respect the confidences of your staff? 

16, Do you recognize, give credit and show appreciation for good work, while 
giving kindly and tactful correction and criticism when it will improve the work? 

17. Do you keep up with, understand and pass on to your staff the library's 
polices and decisions on the library's and your department's affairs so that 
your staff believes in and shares your loyalty to the library? 

18. Are your own "on time" habits, your cordial, straightforward but not 
intimate relations with your workers, and your attention to appearance, neat- 
ness, sind other daily relations such that you represent the sprit of Friendly 
dignity, helpfulness and sincerity which should characterize the library as a 
public service institution? | 





Following are fifteen books selected from папу, because they offer ideas helpful in 
tuations in the average library. Those stamed are especially useful. 

1. *Айга M, Fay. Supervising Library Personnel. 24 p. 1950. A.JLLA. 656, An idea 
packed pamphlet, gathered from many sources, - | | 

2. *Palmer ]. Kalusn. Practical Supervision. 186 p. 1945. McGraw-Hill. o.p. Might 
still be first choice for a shorter volume becouse ol ita wealth of concise usable sugges 

3. “Henry E, Niles, Mary C, Niles, |, С. Stephens. The Office Supervisor: His Rela: 
Homa fo Persons end to Work, 3rd: ed. 307 p. 1959, Wiley. $5.95. A treasury of ideas, 
cuamples, quotations, advice, solutions, though much of it deals with large office groups 
in business and imdustrics. 

4. Lester К. Bittel, What Every Supervisor Should Know. 451p. 1959, MeGraw Hill. 
$7.95. Answers to 700 questions, with scores of quotations and cases, gives thii campre- 
hensive book great practical value, in spite of its emphasis on industrial situations, 

5. William R. V sal. The Succesiful Supervisor: In Governenetrt and: Businem. 
192 p. 1962. Harper. $3.95, Reflects years of experience in taming supervisor and 
understanding their problems in office and paperwork situations. | 

6, “Alfred M. Cooper, How to Supervise People, 4th ed. 250 p. 1958, McGraw-Hill, 
$1.95. Popular for several years, among busines: and industrial supervisors, 

7. Joseph J. Farnularo. Supervisors in Action: Developing Your Skills. in Managing 

e, 236 p. 1961. McGraw-Hill, $4.75. 

5. Arthur C. Abrahamson, Grou Methods in Supervision and Staff Development. 
201 p. 1959. Harper. $3.75. Principles and methods, including training, in fairly small 
groups im the parallel feld of social work. 

9, Frank P. Sherwood and W. H. Best. Supervisory Methods in Public Adminizira: 
tion. 302 p. 1958, International City Managers’ Assoc'n 1313 E.. 60th St. Chicago, $7. 
Rather elaborate, assuming larger groups than most libraries can assemble for instruc- 
tiom, Sections on training clerical workers are helpful. 

_ 10. *Donald A. and E. C. Laird, Tha Psychology of Supervising the Working 
Woman, 202 p. 1942, McGraw-Hill. a.p. Scientific background and counseling experi. 
ence of both authors still make this profitable reading; many pertinent cases. 
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th Nathaniel Е. Сапы, The te Learning Process for Managers 154 p 19582 ae 
$3.50. Much of this explains how superviron and their workers can be m 

to learn, aeons and to adjust to cach other, 

аини: - Leadership on the Job, 303 p. 1957, BER 
Management Assoc n. $6. Over 40 short articles skim the cream from 5 Maen 
иреттеп magazine, monthly source for uptodate ideas, ($12. 1915 Broadway, N. Y.) 

ülert assistant could scan it and mark pertinent pages for others. 

13. Jem P, Wehner. Training of NowProfessional Seaif - . 22 p. mimiea. 1954. 
5 Libraries Adsociation: Rather general, with recital of needs, but not much detail 
3 of instmction. Numerous useful suggestions. 

]4, Leland P. Bradford. The Tesching-Lesrning Transaction," 11 p. Reprinted from 
Adul? Eduegtion, Spring 1958, N.E.A. Divaion of Adult Education Service, 454. A con- 
cise rplanation of how two adult minds work together to understand a topic or a 

15. Wiülian C. Memnimger and H.. Levinson. Huran Urderitanding in Industry. 
102 p. 1956. Science Research Associates. Chicago, paper, 50€. не EMT poloh ГЕ: 
appear in numerous books on. human relations in business and industry are summarized 
here by two leading psychiatrist. 








Ié Wallace GB. Hoffman. “Service Rating—a Tool of Supervision.” Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 605-607. April 1959, 

a Phyllis Ostcen. "Training the Staff in Proccees" Wilson Library Bulletin. 

598-600. April. 1950. See also. Nathaniel Stewart, note 31 below, 

О. Frances Ros. "An Employee Looks: at pm Wibon Library Bulletin. 
215:749.752. June 1951. How the gupereisor can this function to moat neatly 
satishr assistunts u$ Fo. viewpoints amd relationships, 

19. Improving Employee Interviewing and Counseling in Supervision . . . 53 p. 1958, 
US. Dept. of Libor: Office of Peniounel Administration. 356. More zood ideas than in 
many large books. 

20. Mary P. Douglas. The Pupil Auistant in (he School Libnrry. BERE 1957, AL. A. 
$1.25, paper. Helpful detailed guide to planning, assigning and instructing nonprofes- 
3ionals: Applies almost equally well for college students, clerical пойан and volunteers. 
Rather convincing as to effective results, but 20 or 30 pages as to just how to instruct 
and- supervise wind make it doubly useful. 

21. M. Joseph Dooher and V. Marquis. eds, Development of Executive Talent. $76 p. 
1952. American Management Assoctation. $6.75. p. B8. 

22. Day. 4o-Day Job Instruction. 17 p. 1953, U.S. Department of the Army. Civilian 
Perumnel Pinuphlet. 41-B-52. Despite all the literature on job instruction, there is little 
on just how to instmct on clerical jobs; we have found none for library operations. 

23. Joseph C. Mason. How to Be 4 More Creative Executive. 28] p. 1960, McGraw- 
Hill, $6. p. 87. Also Vermeha Crawford; Handbook far [student] Library Assistants. 16 р. 
1961. Inington, N, Ya public school, and ber article: “Handhooks—a Tool for Train- 
ing Student Asustants.” School Litraries 9: 14, 20. May 1959. 

24, Kenneth 1. Shaffer. Twenty-five Short Coser in Library Personnel Administration, 
135 Р. 1999. Shoe String Press. $3.50. 

25. Alfred M, ‘Cooper, “Employes Conformity Vetms Employee Cooperation." 
Supervision. 22:°10-12, Jan. 1960, 

26. Willard E. Bennett. "Ве а Supervicor Not a Psychiatrist.” Supervisory Manaye- 
ment. 5: 38:39, Feb. 1960, Urges that the supervisor maintain bead-assistint relationship 








and avoid involvement in personal problems of workers since he i$ not a psychiatric 
27. Crawford H. Greenewalt. The Uncommon Man, 142 p. 1959. McGraw-Hill 


$4.35. A wealth of constrmctive ideas from this uncommon book by DuPont's president. 

28. J. 5S. McKeown, “On Patience.” Personnel Information Bulletin. Nov. 1954. p. 9. 
U.S; Veterans Administration, Also Charles F. ‘Thwing’s section on "Patience" in his 
The College President. 345 p. 1926. p. 149.151. 

29. Edward B. Stanford. "Supervision in Libraries: What It Is and What Tt Takes." 
À. L. A. Bulletin. 44: 119-121. April 1950. Also "In-Service Training" ... . "Ta Under. 
Hand Library Policies” . . . “For Staff Processes" . . . “For Professional Participation.” 
By May К. Valencik, Phyllis Osteeu, and "Готан L. Mayer, respectively, in Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 24: 596-604, 607, April 1950. 

30. Robert L Brunton and E. A. Schwab. “Evaluation of Municipal In-Service 
Training.” | Pubtie. Management, 42: 102-107. May 1060, Summarizes from 1960 
Municipal Year Book a survey of 1,044 cities of over 10,000 population by Intemational 
City Managers’ Assoc'n. It shows few cities provide instraction (outside of a given local 
department) and suggests contacting local colleges and agencies to set up classes im areas 
in which other city departments have a common concem, 

31, Nathaniel Stewart, “Library In-Service Training," Library Journal. 72: 16-18, 68. 
Jan. 1; 146-148. Jan. 15; 200-203, Feb. 1, 1947. See p. 200-203. The most specific pro- 
ps FEM for triining library supervisors. By a trained librarian, now a nationally 

raining in Libraries." A. L. A. Bulletin. 55: 38-41. Jon, 1961. 
. 32. Sec Enoch Pratt Free Library, List of Filma end Filmstrip for Business and 
Industry. 6 p. 1961; 

33. Charles A. Hebert. Annotated Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids for Manaze- 
ment Developraent Programs, 3rd ed, 24 p. 1958. Research Service. N. Y. Also catalogs 
of training materials published by American Society of ‘Training Directors, Madison, Wis. 
They list hundreds of items from many sources, but service is available only to members, 
The appropriate person im libraries with staffs of over 50 could profitably join ($20 a 
year). to assure having such information, The Bureau of National Afaim, 123] 24th 
StN.W., Washington 7, D.C. has four fim: plus discussion leaflets on supervision, 
which more than 1,000 firms have used. | | 

34. Including US. Department of Agriculture. Personnel Office. Guide for Improve- 
visor: Responsibilities and Qualities." Librery Journal. 85: 1329-1333. Apr. 1, 1960. 
Discusses frankly some problems of democratic head-assistant participation. 

33. Alice HE. Wright. “Pages and Student Assistants: Their Training and Care.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 36: 739-748. May 1962. Has material not found clsewhere. 








PART 3. 
Administration of Public Departments 
or Activities 


INTRODUCTION: ATTITUDES AFFECTING PUBLIC SERVICES 


The public library is created and organized to give the fullest and most con- 
sequential ае са to the greatest number of citizens, in the belief that 
the worth of a book. is in its use and that books and people should be brought 
together in a meaningful relationship. In introducing this series of ten chapters 
on the management of the library's public service departments, four general 
viewpoints are pertinent far the entire staff to share: a sense of purpose, a sub- 
stantial knowledge of books, the desire to serve amd -a willingness to please, 


A Sense of Purpose 


Chapters 1 and 2 have discussed library objectives and functions and oot- 
lined a program for serving the whole community. To some persons such topics 
appear theoretical, dificult or unimportant. But mo public library achieves 
‘greatness unless both the board and the staff have a clear sense of purpose, 
keyed to the spint and needs of the times. This sense of purpose is at its strong- 
ext when knit into the fabric of the organization through staff experience and 
liscussion based on observation of other libraries, on reading and on close at- 

tion to cach reader's success in Anding maximum service. 

"This applies particularly to public service personnel After a few months’ 
employment, each. employee should be able to tell his friends and family rea- 
sonably swell what the library i$ trying to do. But the library's overall purpose 
will come alive only if he can see how lis own department's work and indeed 
his own job relates to that purpose, The difference between the man who was 
cutting stone and the one who was helping to build a great cathedral is paral- 
leled in libraries, Is the desk assistant simply handing out books, or does he feel 
that hc is helping people to lead fuller and richer lives? As new problems and 
conditions arise in each person's work, the best solutions are those which reflect 
the overall purpose of the library to serve its clientele. 






A Knowledge of Books 


Next to knowing what he is doing and why, a staff members needs knowledge 
of the library's varied forms of print and nonprint, Unless he knows books and 
how to find them and how to find out about them, he is poorly prepared to 
serve the public. Knowledge of books means an ever-growing acquaintance with 
titles and their authors, inbiogrphical history, library call numbers and physi- 
cal locations, but especially their contents and. their values, uses and present 
and past popularity with readers. This requires reading many books—in part 

190 
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the habit of reading and the vision and conviction that books can be powerful 
helpers to citizens imay well ask themselves whether they are in the right oc- 
cupation. 

Some perception of the intellectual content of books marks:the professional 
from the technician, the more effective from the less effective, and the subject 
literature specialist from the generalist, because it enables the librarian to com- 
pate materials on the same subject but of different form, and intelligently to 
use each alone or in combination with others: Every librarian needs to have this 
spark of knowledge, or he might a well be handling shoes or canned foods. 
Such knowledge has its roots in a librarian's formal education, hut it must be 
updated by continual reading, by in-service training, by hook discussion, and by 
authorization. to. read. important books and. journals on library time. A good 
librarian reads eiglit to tcn hours a. week on his own time. Without such knowl- 
edge of books the library staff does a poor job in selecting new titles for pur- 
chase, in cataloging and classification, in compiling booklists, in handling group 
activity programs and in serving individual readers, 





A Desire to Serve 


Fifty years аро, individual librarians labored in a wilderness of new problems 
and public indifference, but they were dedicated missionaries, Public libraries 
are accepted today, but many library employees da their work routinely. TE pub- 
lic libraries were supported by readers’ fees and there were direct competition 
for those fees, each public service staff member would no doubt act as though 
his salary depended on the quality of service he rendered, and on the number of 
repeat customers he developed, The reader should feel that the assistant he 
meets 15 interested iu him, diligent to wnderstand his problems, and anxious to 
see that he gets what he wishes. These impressions and attitudes, and the quality 
of service received, make up the reader's mental image of the library. In short, 
good service means that the customer gets what he wants or the next available 
thing to it, but is not sent away empty-handed. 

The librarian can promote the desire to serve by development of a formal 
policy statement, by appropriate in-service training,’ by appointing and pro 
moting persons imbued with the spirit of service, by systematic observation, 
by assuring himself that supervision is good in cach department and branch, 
by soliciting staff members’ and patrons’ comments and reactions, and most of 
all by his own attitude and example. What the chief makes clear that he expects 
done first and best will probably be so treated by his colleagues. 








“Willingness to please” encompasses a whole list of specifics, from courtesy to 
patrons to modern and attractive furniture and surroundings, Many public li- 
braries ‘are less than distinguished in this regard. probably not as good as the 
average retail store. Simple courtesy includes good telephone manners, the pleas. 

1 Sec Footnotes for Chapter 17. 


ant smile of greeting, ER rs P EON reading tastes: and 
to: stop a-routine job, or talking to a colleague, to serve a patron. An 
assistant should check to he sure that a patron is served when he is referred from 
one desk or department to another, and he should never seem bored when he 
has to explain to one more reader how to usc the card catalog or other tool. 
All these are factors of great moment to readers. Courtesy is invaluable, and 
it costs nothing. 
haps public libraries need not pick beauty queens for circulation desk as- 
sistants but there is no denying that personable men and wamen will be more 
pleasing to readers, other things being equal. Good grooming mnd a smart ap- 
[ree are highly compatible with good education, cultural enthusiasm and 
ledge of books, and would seem as desirable at the library's most conspicu- 
ous service point as in any successful appliance dealer's salesroom—and for the 
same reason. Best of all is the friendly, outgoing personality which warms all 
it touches, a- prune consideration. in recruitment and appointment of public 
service staff. What happens when a staff member meets and serves a. patron 
is the acid test of a library's service program and of its whole administration. 
The patron should feel that he is being treated with courtesy by ane who is 
alert, pleasant, competent, and interested in his problem. 











CHAPTER 17 
Administration of Adult Circulation 
Services 


Historically, lending hooks to readers was tlie sole publie service fune- 
tion of public libraries. Reference work came later? and subject depart- 
mentation much later. Cireulation work is still the most important function 
of public libranes, at least quantitatively, but in recent years librarians have 
tended to neglect the promotion of general adult reading. In part this is 
because in many libraries such circulation work has been identified with 
the mechanics of charging and discharging and related routines. In part it 
is because public libraries have developed new and important functions 
which m the eyes of some seem more glamorous than promoting reading. 
And it is undoubtedly true that the effective promotion of gener] reading 
by adults is a difficult matter, hard to evaluate and plagued by persistent 
problems which have defied solution. Nevertheless, serving and promoting 
adult reading is the main reason why there are public libraries. 

Tn the last few years numerous libraries have developed an adult services 
department, whose functions and coverage are somewhat confused. Audio- 
visual and adult group activities are included and have come to occupy a 
large part of the attention of the librarians and libraries which atternpt to 
gather all adult services into one department, The net outcome is often the 
submerging of knowledgeable interpretive adult book and reader services, 
whether circulating or reference, while the pressure from increasing school 
pupil demands has still further diverted staff time from work with adults. 
Inevitably the circulation department and its functions are downgraded, 

This chapter assumes the primary importance of stimulating and serving 
adult circulating book needs as the main function of a circulation depart- 
ment, or an adult services department, and shows its relationship to what 
is termed adult education, and to the reference function, And it includes 
discussion of the routines and records which go with book circulation but 
which comprise only a secondary aspect of a well-rounded circulation 
department. 
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ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES OF CIRCULATION 


Orgunizati 

Most libraries serving fewer than 15,000 people have no choice but to 
offer all public services, or at least all adult services, at one desk and through 
one person. This will probably be true also in branches lending under 
75,000 books a year. In libraries serving from 20,000 to 50,000 people (in- 


Diagram 17-1, Overhead for adult services 


(а) Libraries serving less than 50,000 people: 


Librarian 
Circulation Refarence 
Department Department 
(b). Libraries serving from 50,000 to 100,000 people: 
Librarian 
Circulation Desk Adult Informotian 
(routines) Department 


(c) Libraries serving over 100,000 people without subject departments: 


Assistant. Librarian 
lor head af central library) 





lotion Circulation Raference Audio- Group etc. 
Dask Departmani Deportmant Visual Services 
(routines?  [rooder guidance) 
id! Ubrores serving over 100,000 with subject departments: 


Assistant Librarian 
(or head of central library! 





Circulation An & Business & Local General Popular etc. 


Desk Music Technology History Informotion library 
(routines) Department tineluding 
fiction) 


cluding large branch libraries), the two adult public service departments 
or desks are likely to be those of circulation and reference (see (a) of Fig, 
17-1). "Through the years many circulation departments developed a num- 
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ber of other functions and some important techniques of reader guidance 
and the promotion of reading. 

In central libraries of cities with 50,000 to 100,000 population, there 
tends to be a separate agency under various names to handle the routines 
of lending books, and thus free the professional assistants from Clerical 
routines, In such cases the reference department is often broadened in 
scope and purpose to include reader guidance and the other professional 
aspects of circulation work (sec (b) of Fig. 17-1). A separate circulation 
department is a possibility but would be too small апа too much a duplicate. 
of the reference department (in its concern with the whole adult non- 
fiction collection). to be economical or eficient. On the other hand, a 
department which combines reference work and reader guidance will in- 
evitably emphasize one function at the expense of the other; subject litera- 
tute specialization by the professional staff would help, or the designation 
of one or more persons Lo give special attention to the reading guidance 
function in general and to adult fiction in particular, 

In a library serving over 100,000. people, the situation is often compli- 
cated by the presence of additional adult public services which have been 
added one at a time as separate departments. Where this is so and where 
the circulation department was left separate from the reference department 
(part (c) of Fig. 17-1), it will be found that neither reader guidance nor 
reference service i$ well developed, because both cover the whole wide field 
of knowledge and books. On the other hand, in libraries of this size there 
isa strong trend for the organization of subject departments which combine 
both circulating and reference books and both reader guidance and refer- 
ence service (see part (d) of Fig. 17-1). These subject departments have 
demonstrated that these functions can be combined in special subject 
helds because they do not have to attempt to cover the whole range of 
knowledge. Usually there is a Popular Library with both fiction and non- 
hction, designed for the general reader who cornes to browse. Less desirable 
is the combination of this agency witli the general information department, 
under the name of a general service department or adult service department, 
because of the double liability of a wide subject scope (and a much larger 
book collection than in the case above of a library serving from 50,000 to 
100,000), and of multiple functions. In the very large libraries with well- 
developed subject departments, one person is often appointed, with appro- 
priate assistance to supervise the Popular Library, and another to coordinate 
and develop readers' advisory service throughout the system. 


Staff 


However organized or named, circulation services will continue to be a 
major activity of public libraries on a larger and larger scale, and they may 





best be improved by attention to the staff involved, to the book resources, 
(о the physical quarters, and to continual promotion, The quality of staff 
members assigned to circulation work is crucial. They should not be chosen 
as technicians preoccupied with supervising routine processes, but for their 
educational background, wide acquaintance with books, and liking for and 
interest im the endless variety of people and their needs and wants. The 
head aud first assistant need also to have adininistrative ability, to supervise 
the professional and clerical staff and. to develop adult book use in the 
community, The head should spend some of his time in direct service to 
patrons, Even in the largest libraries this first-hand experience is vital to 
understanding what goes on, and to decision making. All department per- 
sonnel—professional und nonprofessional—should be able to meet people 
easily, to make them feel comfortable and at ease, and to handle their 
requests courteously and expeditiously. They need both the vision to see 
what can be done and the know-how to do it. 





HEAS ! 


Selecting and servicing the library's circulating adult books (assuming 
there are no subject departments) involves all the professional questions 
involved in book selection, discussed in Chapter 27. A perennial question 
is the relative emphasis to be given fiction vs. nonfiction reading. This can 
lead to a Jong and vexing argument, but only a few points will be made 
here. There ís little evidence to justify getting light fiction on the grounds 
that it will be used to lead some readers to more worthwhile things. The 
weight of experience is to the contrary. If a circulation department chooses 
to have recreational materials in its collection, it should justify them for 
inherent values. The question is becoming less pressing as motion pictures, 
television, paper-covered books, magazines, and radio supply ever more fully 
the needs of people for the sort of experience they get ín reading light love, 
western or detective stories. Most public libraries find proportionately less 
demand for that sort of book now than ten or twenty years ago. And no 
public library need go to ane extreme or the other. In the broad middle 
ground are such devices as using paperbacked books, simplifying the proc- 
essing of those books which are bought (to the paint of not cataloging 
them), establishing a quantitative quota for the purchase of such titles, 
exchanging them between branches or even between libraries? or renting 
pay-duplicate copies. In conclusion, a library should lend at least as great a 
proportion of serious and consequential nonfiction (55 per cent is fair and 
realistic) as of adult fiction (45 per cent is a desirable maximum). Some 
libraries have adopted lending routines which do not automatically record 
the diffcrent kinds of books borrowed, hut anv sucli library ean and should 
analyze its circulation one day a month to produce a fair estimate of its 
annual adult fiction and adult nonfiction percentages, Such figures should 
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appear in every library's annual report and in U.S, Office of Education 
and other comparative tables, 

The pay-duplicate rental collection helps relieve the demands for current 
books, not only “ight” reading but high-quality fiction and nonfiction, Use 
af such a collection was once a controversial issue among librarians, but 
today a pattern has been worked out which is effective and satisfactory to 
all except those few who feel that a. public library sliould have no service 
charges. A 1959 study of 110 libraries found that 69 favored and 20 op- 
posed having a rental colléection.* If this is entitled a "pay-duplicate collec- 
tion" it helps makes clear that there are free copies also, as noted in 
Chapter 27. 

The circulation department has other specific responsibilities in the 
maintenance and improvement of the collection, for most effective use by 
and for the public. These may involve the prompt ordering of books, before 
publication date when possible, the methods by which the circulating and 
other public service staffs have a say in decisions on cataloging and classifi- 
cation, the arrangement of books on the shelves, their display, their repair 
and rebinding, their periodic review and the ultimate withdrawal of a large 
proportion of them, The circulation department should see that as nearly 
as possible the books which will be needed are up-to-date, in good condi- 
Hon and attmctive format, without deadwood, available in sufficient quanti- 
ties and arranged so as to be most accessible. The degree of success so 
achieved in any given library is a good indication of the effectiveness of 
that library in promoting the general use of books by adult readers. 


Quarte 

Usually the circulation department occupies a sizable area on the main 
floor next to the main entrance, symbolic of its central importance. More 
people enter the library to borrow and return books than for any other one 
purpose. Assistants who work at the loan desk need adequate lighting and 
near-by shelves for the sorting of returned books, for reserved books waiting 
to be picked up, for books needing repair and for snags which can be ex- 
pected under any system. The old U-shaped loan desk is found increasingly 
less often, as discussed m Wheeler and Githens,® especially in the case of 
libraries adopting a transaction-card system of charging. Few will regret the 
change to the more compact sectional desk of todav, usually placed at the 
side of the entrance to avoid creating a psychological barrier. Current study 
is needed in most libraries to improve the existing physical arrangement 
and equipment as well as work methods of circulation departments; Pro- 
fessional staff members no longer have the personal acquaintance with 
patrons and their reading which they had when they worked behind the 
loan desk and which readers crave; accordingly loan desk clerical assistants 
should be chosen in part because they have some interest in and knowledge 
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of books and concern for reader satisfaction, and will refer readers to the 
tramed staff, There ave other ways by which professionally trained librarians 
can develop excellent reader contacts without having to take on the burden 
of circulation routines, chiefly by being stationed closely enough to the 
readers to encourage questions and discussion which will help more adults 
select more and better books. 

"Facilities for the book collection itself require ample shelf space for all 
books now and expected in the near future: Many libraries place the newer 
books near the entrance, or a collection of popular books on a range of 
open-faced bookcases. A-frames, display troughs and racks, tables and 
chairs, ‘slanting shelves and other devices are useful for special groups of 
boaks, for periodicals and for spotlighting new materials and encouraging 
the inspection of books. It is well to provide a variety of modem chairs, 
from the usual study chair to the semilounge type, to match the variety of 
conditoris under which different people find it comfortable to read. 
Further, these chairs and tables should be interspersed with the books, as 
much as possible. 

The professional staff needs working space separated from hut near the 
lending and retur desks, This may be only a single conspicuous desk in 
the reader area, preferably with a nearby, quiet, enclosed space in which a 
reader's helper may consult with patrons. IF at all possible the desks for 
the circulation librarians should bein the open and near the books, so that 
readers may see them and be encouraged to consult them. If the circulation 
and reference functions are close together or combined in one department, 
there might be two separate desks—appropriately labeled—to allow patrons 
readily to apply for two different types of service. 





By definition, librarians are persons convinced of the values inherent in 
the reading of books appropriate for the purpose of a given reader. The 
professional part of circulation work is concemed with this goal of helping 
readers to choose books which are most nearly what they need and can 
best use, Individual reading guidance is an art, and depends greatly on 
such intangibles as judgment and insight and knowledge of books. It is 
difficult therefore to be specific and precise in prescribing how to develop 
and encourage meaningful use of books by adults, The topics to be dis- 
cused here are, first, the direct approach of teader’s advisory service; sec- 
ond, the indirect approach of encouraging adult reading by booklists, book 
displays, publicity and other measures; third, the role of the circulation de- 
partment in encouraging adult reading by teaching the use of books and 
libraries; fourth, the need for systematic maintenance of staff knowledge of 
community interests; and finally the evaluation of all this by reader surveys. 
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Reader's Advisory Service 

By reader's advisory service is meant the face-to-face relationship between 
a patron with а request for a book or books on a given subject or of a given 
kind, and a librarian with the skills and knowledge adequate to answer the 
request. In the thirty years or so between World Wars I and II, many 
large Amencan public libraries developed this service, as a special function 
of specifically designated librarians? But in miny cases it has been aban- 
doned; and the pattern of a separate and formally organized readet’s ad- 
visory service appears not to be applicable for most American public 
libraries, primarily because of the great amount of time consumed and the 
resulting high cost per unit of service. The modem goal or standard is that 
every professional librarian serving the adult public, and especially in a 
circulation department, shall be adequately educated and trained and 
available to give reader's advisory service. Though many requests so re- 
ceived are fairly simple and clear cut, involving relatively little knowledge 
of books or of reader reactions to them, professional assistance im ele- 
mentary reading guidance will in general mean the difference between 
readers getting or not getting the books they need and want." 

Two simple suggestions for carnying on this informal and diffused type 
of service are (a) to have a reader's informatión desk, manned by à compe- 
tent professional librarian, close to the general collection of new and рори" 
far adult books; and (b) to have the librarian on duty constantly circu- 
lating among patrons, offering help to those who appear to need it. This 
“floor work” is simple in concept and effective and welcome in practice, 
yet it ts badly neglected in some Jibraries, and needs drastic improvement. 
The essential difference between a warehouse collection of books and a 
public library is not the loaning or disbursing function, which can be done 
equally well by both, but the advising function of the library. 

Organization and machinery and equipment mean little compared with 
the staff member who knows books and likes people and is definitely as- 
signed time to exert himself to bring them together, hour after hour. Librar- 
ies should pay high salaries to persons in the pattem of Helen Haines and 
Virginia Kirkus, to whom the community can look for book advice and 
who will be burdened by neither paperwork nor administrative duties. This 
із the library's true adult education and it is naturally tied to the circula- 
tion department. 





Booklists, Book Displays, and Publicity 


To develop general adult reading, the first essential is a conviction that 
methods can be found to interest and attract two or three times as many 
as the present small percentage of intelligent adult citizens using the li- 
brary. These promotional methods are far less costly than reader's advisory 


service, and can reach a widely spread larger audience, informing readers 
and potential readers of what is available in the library, stimulating or 
motivating them to read in general or to seek out specific books, and 
guiding them in their choice of reading. 

Book arrangement on the open shelves is a form of book display. Newer 
books are more often called for than older ones, cleaner and more attrac- 
tive ones than those dirty and shopworn, books in colorful bindings than 
those in dull and solid colors, and books on shelves which are uncrowded 
and not too high or low than those which are jammed and not casily seen 
or reached.* Most libraries usually have a special place for such groups of 
books as the newest acquisitions, or collections on appropriate seasonal 
topics. A more systematic application of this practice is the idea of reader 
interest classification cutting across but not replacing the Dewey decimal 
classification, in semipermanent but not inflexible groupings, and designed 
to express, by topic and by choice of books thereunder, dominant themes 
of current interest, Assigning the tapic headings is a task for the profes- 
sional staff, and there are technical problems in coding these headings on 
the books and on their catalog cards. The results are of value only to the 
reader who is not looking for a specific title, but there has been enough 
successful experience with this type of book classification, notably in the 
Detroit Public Library, to warrant consideration for its use in branch librar- 
ies and in general collections of not over 10,000 adult books.* 

Library publicity is a direct encouragement for adult reading and book 
nse. Any enterprising circulation librarian can soon choose and easily adapt 
many successful devices, noted in Chapters 9 and 30. Department work 
should be so organized as to suggest a steady stream of topics and ap- 
proaches for publicity on books, book use and the encouragement of adult 
reading in general and for specific community groups. The goal is to relate 
books and reading to events and values given high importance by the public 
rather than as ends in themselves, Booklists, displays and publicity are best 
used when they are integrated with each other and in appropriate combina- 
tion with other approaches. 





Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries 


With the shift in primary emphasis from the early function of acquiring 
reasonably large collections and organizing them for use, to the later func. 
tion of encouraging book use by making it easier to borrow books, new 
ways must be found to extend and promote service to more people in more 
mtensive, purposcful, specialized ways. A third main fimction has been 
increasingly recognized, teaching people how to use books and libraries 
more eficiently for their own benefit, as discussed in Chapter 30. A trained 
reader's assistant when asked to recommenda good novel on World War 
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II may hand the patron the book in question, but he may also show him 
the lists used and the method hy which he arrived at his choice. Several 
libraries have sponsored classes in adult developmental reading and some 
have purchased and made available various of the many simple machines. 
now on the market for this individual "rapid-reading" training; ather librar- 
ies consider this secondary to Inducing more adults to read at all. In helping 
adult readers use libraries, there are several good guides ta general read- 
ing? and many public libraries produce pamphlets on their own local re 
sources and services, especially the organization and use of the card cata- 
log." Effective ways are yet to be found to teach adults, including writers 
and college professors, how to use books and libraries and how the library 
can help them, as discussed in Chapter 30. People have to releam skills like 
these at each main stage of their lives as their own needs change and as 
they face different circumstances. 


Knowledge of Community Interests 


To encourage adult book use, circulation librarians need to be informed 
on the current interests and needs of citizens, preferably without going into 
more details than are suggested in Chapter 2. The activities of local organi- 
zations through which library contacts can be made, including news of 
municipal department projects, are reported in the pages of the daily paper, 
and can be ascertained through personal acquaintances in various areas and 
strata of the community, and with the help of other staff members. Such 
information helps in the day-hy-day selecting of new books and in deciding 
how many titles to get on a given subject and on different levels of treat- 
ment and readability, in choosing subjects for booklists and book displays, 
in reminding persons and groups by postcard notices and newspaper col- 
umns of new books available, in planning the library's own program of 
adult activities and in trying new devices, 


Readership Surveys 

Readership surveys aim to discover the relevant characteristics of the 
people who use the library, the types of books they use, their satisfaction 
with those books and with the services of the library, the degree to which 
their needs for books and library service have been so met and the existence 
of needs not recognized or not met, Berelson's The Library Public? issued 
as a volume in the Public Library Inquiry, summarizes all known readership 
studies from 1930-1947, and offers valuable ideas for circulation librarians. 
To help public libraries give better service, many more new and different 
studies are needed, by properly equipped research organizations and of 
reliable samples on a national scale. As practical measures at the local level, 


every library should keep adult fiction, adult nonfiction, juvenile and total 
‘circulation figures, and should analyze these by comparing them with the 
indo American Public Libmry Circulation’ and by calculating per 
ca 
The general conclusions of the usual type of reader survey can be pre- 
dicted in advance, In almost every community, not many adults use the 
library, or use it heavily, or for serious reading, or with effectiveness and 
success. Some of the purposes of this book, as discussed in Chapter 1, are 
to encourage librarians actively to promote and publicize reading and іп- 
formation seeking as a desirable habit for every intelligent citizen, and to 
iy them how to do it. Readership surveys may help by refining the 
| ement of results, but the needs and opportunities are already so obvi- 
ous as to jar any librarian's complacency, What is needed in the 1960's is 
resolution and action to improve and increase book and reader services to 
the millions of American adults who are not now using them. 








ADULT EDUCATION 





Adult education work in public libraries is sometimes defined to en- 
compass many of the activities (described earlier in this chapter) which 
sock: to encourage and guide the reading of adults. In the last few years 
the term has come to have the connotation of work with groups of people, 
and is perhaps the natural reaction to the earlier approach of individua! 
reader's advisory service. The circulation department seems to be the 
agency likely to be most concemed with such activities, though in some 
large libraries there is a special department or office of group services.’* In 
many libraries these group activities are receiving more attention than 
main-line adult reading and informational services. 


Services to Already Organized Groups 


The adult education activities of libraries which ate most often found, 
are most cauly and economically performed, and are most natural additions 
to their other operations consist af book-related services to groups already 
organized and functioning, such as service clubs, local chapters of profes- 
sional and trade associations, P. T. A's, civic, and social welfare and hobby 
groups. These ready-made possibilities for services can take many forms, 
such as displaying at group meetings books appropriate to their interests, 
the preparation of booklists for the special programs of the group and dis- 
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tributing them to the members, the loan of films to a group. advice to pro- 
gram chairmen of topics for their meetings, setting up a reserve shelf for 
materials expected to be used in a group's continuing program, talks on 
books or on library service to club members and others, and just providing 
a meeting room free of charge. 








Abrarv-Snonso ed Adult Education Programs 


The activities and programs sponsored or co-sponsored by public libraries 
are so varied that no dominant pattem or theme of any permanence has 
yet emerged. In part this is because public libraries operate on the frontiers 
of adult education, and in part because no one has yet developed a method 
of library adult education which is so eminently successful, especially. for 
use with large numbers of people, that it deserves to become a standard 
pattern or technique. The book discussion group represents the nearest to 
such a generalizable technique, but it has not made the grade, Library after 
library has discovered that such groups appeal to a relatively small per- 
centage of people, that constant support is necessary, and that the mortality 
rate is uncomfortably high," 

Public libraries have presented discussion groups, individual lectures and 
series of lectures, poetry and play readings, public film showings and record 
concerts, book reviews for the general public, forums or institutes of some 
magnitude, and even more or less formal courses, co-sponsored by academic 
institutions or using funds given for that purpose, Do the people so affected 
read more of the library’s books on the subject in question, or read them 
with greater insight? Usually the only evidence offered is of attendance; 
but the people who attend adult education programs in general are those 
who need them the least,” and this is presumably as true in the case of the 
public library as in that of other agencies, These estimates of results have 
to be weighed against the time and money consumed. Small wonder 
that a recent research study of 260 public librarians concluded that they 
are greatly confused as to what they are trying to do in adult educa- 
tion? 

The public library is not the main or even a major agency of the group 
type of adult edueation.* On the other hand, few libraries have adequately 
developed those functions which are primary, such as reference service and 
adult reading. The essence of librarianship is the unit combination of the 
individual reader and the book. Anything which contributes to the number 
of such combinations, or to the success with which readers and books are 
matched, is desirable and worthwhile; anything else is unlikely to find a 
lasting place in the practice of librarianship. This seems to agree with the 
conclusion of the Public Library Inquiry, that the American public library 
is not likely to become the people's university (if we mean group or class- 





room instruction), but will become the library of the people's univer- 
ity 


We come from the complex and formless topic of adult education to the 
detailed, practical consideration of circulation routines! This aspect of the 
circulation function involves much repetitive and routine work. It is im- 
portant in itself but attention to it should not be allowed to crowd out the 
developmental, the creative, the professional aspects of the circulation 
fended a of libraries. In brief the circulation head should plan the depart- 
ment's work, so that not over a quarter of his time is needed to supervise 
the staff on routines, another fourth is used for general management of the 
department and half for promoting and i improving book use by individuals. 
Over the years, steady progress has been made in reducing and simplifying 
circulation routines and in utilizing machines and nonprofessional person- 
nel, so that theoretically there would be more time for reader service. 





The history of the registration of public library borrowers is an example 
of the steady pressure to reduce the complexity and the importance of 
routines. Only a generation or so aga, an applicant for a library card was 
expected to give à good deal of information about himself and one or two 
references who were in either the current telephone or city directories, and 
to reregister every three years or so. These requirements were steadily whit- 
Hed down, in part because they did not succeed in eliminating all losses of 
unreturned books and in part because newer systems of charging books 
made formal registration unnecessary. Modem charging systems usually re- 
sult in a record of the name and address of the borrower of each book 
loaned, апа а the more likely to be of current value if based not on a 
library card issued up to three years ago, but on any other document in 
the possession of the patron which establishes. that he is who he savs lie is 
and that he lives where he says he lives. Many public libraries give service 
to nonresidents, at no or very small charge. This is not only unfair to tax- 
payers but lias probably held back the formation of other libraries and of 
county or regional units. The modem trend is to charge a nonresident at 
least as much as the local per-capita tax support and perhaps twice that 
much since he will probably borrow books for his whole family. 

Various simplifications of borrower registration have been devised,” and 
some libraries (Queens Borough, N. Y.; Stockton, Calif; and Wayne 
County, Mich., among others) have eliminated registration. Only an alpha- 
betical record is kept of those who owe the library hooks ar fines above a 
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certain amount; with copies of this list at €very service point, unreturned 
books have not increased significantly as a percentage of tota! circulation 
and economies have been realized in supplies and in elimination of paper- 
work, along with favorable public reaction. ‘The value of borrower tegistra- 
tion in analyzing public library use is minima), because an unknown num. 
ber borrow books on other people's cards or read those borrowed by ather 
persons, and many of those registered make little or no use of the library, 
With trunsaction«card charging on the increase, borrower registration is 
evidently on the way out, except in the small libraries. The first principle 
of modem circulation routines is that readers shall find it easy to qualify 
for borrowing books. 


harging Systems 
For several decades the Newark system of recording the loan of books 
was standard in American public libraries, and more public libraries are 
still using it or a simplified version of it than use any other system, In the 
last twenty-five years ar so, several new systems have been developed, and 
are well described in the literature*! A public library charging system has 
only one main function to serve—and at the lowest possible cost—and that 
is to reveal who has which books when they are overdue. Since only about 
> per cent of all loans are ever overdue—at least overdue long enough to 
require a first notice—an efficient circulation system is one which will re- 
quire a minimum of handling of the information on the 95 per cent of all 
loans in order to make available what is needed for the other 5 per cent. 
Finally, since American public library circulation: is currently in excess of 
500 million books a year, the charging system should be as simple as pos- 
sible, involving little time or effort to operate, and able to be mechanized 
$0 as to reduce the possibility of error and to handle the large volume. 

Every system now available has its shortcomings and limitations as well 
as its advantages and strong points, and better systems are sure to be de- 
vised in the future. The most revolutionary of those now in use ic the 
English token charging system introduced by McColvin in the Westminster 
Public Library of Londori.?? Once a year each patron presents at the library 
the standard number of tokens or books provided by the library, or pays a 
flat fee for each one missing. The charging and discharging of books is 
simply a one-for-one exchange of tokens and books, with the date due a 
reminder to the patron and for assessing overdue fines. In some ways this 
system is consistent with the Browne system, the traditional British charg: 
ing system. It seems to be little known or used in America (‘West Orange, 
М. |. is one case}. Tt is unlikely that many U. S. citizens would favor 3 
method involving the use of tokens, 

In this country the main line of development in larger libraries has been 
the use of serially-numbered transaction cards, one for each book loaned, as 
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pioneered by Shaw at Gary, about 1940. Since then it has been applied to 
a variety of photographic devices, audio recording machines, handwritten 
charges, edgepunched and machine-punched cards, and numbered slips 
for one-time nse. The great advantage of teard charging is that it eliminates 
the slipping or discharging process, probably the greatest shortcoming and 
most time-consuming part of the traditional handcharging systems. T-card 
iarging is flexible, allowing for many different possible combinations, such 
as once-a-week duc dates, one loan period or more, formal borrowers" cards 
or no, cbe it ie relatively casy and economical to convert to and from; it is 
applicable to both small and large libraries; and it may be mechanized or 
used as a hand system.? Installation of a t-card system may not result in an 
appreciable and direct saving of staff, but it should save some time on 
slipping and centralized overdues, though a loan desk requires a minimum 
staff at all times. So the second principle of modem circulation routines is 
that the charging system shall be able to handle an ever larger volume of 
loans with no increase in staff, and that the loan of books and the canceling 
of the loan be done at minimum cost and with minimum error. 














Rules for the Loan of Books 


Under this heading fall a number of specific points which need to be 
decided, explained to patrons and staff alike and reviewed from time to 
time, The recent trend has been to set no limit on the number of books 
which a patron may borrow, nor any ratio of fiction and nonfiction, The 
usual length of loan period in 70 per cent of all public libraries is two 
weeks subject to renewal, with new and popular books loaned for only one 
week and nonrenewable™ The others, mostly large libraries, loan books for 
up to four weeks and do not renew them, partly as a convenience to bor- 
rowers, partly in the hope of reducing the number of overdues, and partly 
to simplify the operation of the charging system. No factual studies were 
faund which prove or disprove these points, but it seems logical that the 
longer the loan period the more the tumover of books is reduced. Book 
budgets have steadily decreased in proportion to total library budgets, and 
nearly every library feels the need for more books and complains of their 
lack. There are few libraries which do not have too many “reserves” backed 
up—one of the best measures of book demand. If the objective of all 
charging systems is, as it should be, to bring books to the most persons at 
the least cost, it appears more than inconsistent to lend more books to a 
reader and let him keep them longer than need be, when other persans are 
waiting to use them. The length of loan should not be dictated by some 
mechanical device in order to save clerical time and money, while losing 
book money from unnecessarily slower turnover. 'The fonraveek reader may 
be pleased but he is depriving another reader. Many libraries print on their 


book pockets a request for prompt return. 
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problem in the light of accumulated experience and modern conditions. It 
appears that the number and incidence of overdue books can be reduced 
but not eliminated. Some libraries have tried charging no overdue fine and 
some have levied a heavier than usual fine; either way a few books are 
always kept overdue (about 4 to 5 for every 100 borrowed) and some are 
never recovered (about 2 to 3 out of every 10,000 loaned), This low figure 
deserves publicizing as evidence that public libraries are not wrapped in red 
tape but are effective guardians of public property, to see that each book is 
kept in uninterrupted use, Overdue book notices are a service to patrons, 
not a right to which they are entitled; and anc or two such notices per over- 
due book are as effective and less expensive than more would be. 

The secret seems to lie in handling overdue notices efficiently (eg. as 
by a form postcard not specifying author or title but mailed third class at a 
bulk rate and requesting retum information as to change of address), and 
prompt follow-up of delinquent borrowers within a week or two, before the 
case gets old, in this day of great mobility, Final penaltics, such as refusing 
the patron any further loans or even taking extreme cases to court, are 
desirable for their value in deterring others, and in publicizing the library's 
concer for the interests of other readers awaiting the books rather than 
in rules for their own sake, or for getting the books back to the shelves to 
stand idle there. Commercial concerns, doing the volume of business which 
public libriries do, expect and experience a certain. rate of loss of items 
stolen, purchased on credit and never paid for, or bought on the installment 
plan and repossessed. but not for full value. Such losses are part of the cost 
of doing business, and they are probably less in libraries than in retail 
business. 

Most modem charging systems facilitate the handling of overdues by 
making directly available the name and address of the borrower and the 
author and title of the book. Renewals are not so easily handled, at least 
by telephone; and when the book is presented for renewal by the borrower 
in person it amounts in effect to a new charge or loan. Reserved books too 
are not easily handled by transaction-card systems for they require a sepa- 
tate file of reserved titles against which all returned books must be checked. 
With a little effort the system can be made to work, but those librarians 
who realize the value and appreciation which readers fee] for the reserve 
privilege will favor a charging system which facilitates it- = Other points on 
which procedures must be adopted include lost books and payment for 
them or penalties for nonpayment, damages to books and other library 
materials, duplicate borrowers’ cards, lost transaction cards, etc, 

The circulation department will make frequent studies of its rules and 
initiate recommendations for their improvement, subject to review by other 


The matter of overdues illustrates the value of rethinking a technical 


interested staff members and the librarian. Major rules should be formally 
adopted by the trustees after they have heard the pros and cons of points on 
which there may be reader objections, There should also be some recogni- 
tion of the librarian’s authority to make exceptions. The rules should then 
be printed for distribution to patrons, especially when they register for a 
library card, and to-all library employees. Staff members who serve the pub- 
lic should have systematic and periodic instruction and review of these 
rules, together with an explanation as to why the roles are the way they are, 
and amplified directions on how to apply them to various types of cases, 
Even if à general stalf manual i$ not feasible, the circulation rules and their 
interpretation should be available in à typed or mimeographed form for 
staff members to consult. Any such set of rules will probably need modifica- 
tion every three or four years; they should be reviewed by a staff committee, 
and some of them tested by collecting appropriate new data to see if they 
are still functioning as expected. So the third principle of modern public 
library circulation routines is that rules for the Joan of books should be 
made to justify themselves in imposing no more controls or limitations than 
are clearly necessary to secure the desired results, 





In the old days, circulation reports showed daily, monthly or annual 
circulation by the ten main divisions of the Dewey decimal classification 
em; and some modem libraries with a mechanized charging system 
have made wonderfully complex cross-analysis of data on books borrowed. 
Tt is doubtful if there is any real value in such records, in view of the many 
shortcomings in all data of books borrowed, such as whether the books bor- 
rowed are all read, read equully, read completely and read only by the per- 
sons who borrowed them or by others in place of or in addition to them.** 
The most elementary figures, and the most valuable, are of total circula- 
tion. Even here there is a diversity of practice with regard to counting re: 
newals, nonbook items, loans of books for classroom use, etc. Add to this 
the inevitable arithmetic errors, the use of estimates by some libraries, and 
the suspected falsification of data in a few cases, and the result is à serious 
limitation to the comparison of circulation in one library with that of 
another. A group of libraries, especially if known or selected as representa. 
tive, constitutes a more neatly reliable basis of comparison,” and of course 
comparing onc library's circulation in a given vir with that of earlier years 
is valid, if no major changes in procedure of counting were made. Adult 
fiction, adult nonhetion, juvenile and total loans are the only crrculation 
data which every library should have to report reguiarly, for the library as a 
whole and for each agency separately. Transaction-card charging systems do 
not usually allow for the antomatic cumulation of these subtotals (as they 
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do for the grand total); but analysis of the circulation for one day a month 
under any system (with annual cumulation and derivation of total per 
centages of these categories) gives results very close to what complete 
counting of the year's circulation would give, and at much lower cost. 

Standards for per-capita circulation were discussed in Chapter §, and a 
35 to 45 per cent division of adult circulation between nonfiction and fic- 
fion was suggested earlier in this chapter. Questions asked by patrons for 
factual information or for reading guidance will be discussed in the next 
chapter, Spot checks or analysis of circulation for a-day or a week will in 
most. cases be enough for any specific purpose, for example, to ascertain 
how many books are borrowed by patrons from an area served by contract. 
Libraries badly need a simple and more nearly adequate measure of use, 
especially in terms of the books and other materials loaned to patrons for 
home use, and some library school student or assistant will receive profes- 
sional immortality when he evolves it, Until then, however, the fourth 
principle of modem public library circulation routines is that the records 
and statistics kept regularly should be few, simple-and obviously justified 
by their meaning and use. 


Shelf Work 

The most time-consuming circulation routine, and the one least affected 
so far by machines or modem thinking, is the work of replacing on the 
shelves the many books which have been returned by borrowers or їп 
the library, Human error is inevitable in performing this task, and since 
readers often put books in the wrong place on open shelves, the books 
frequently must be individually examined to insure accurate arrangement; 
this is called "reading the shelves." A third type of task is to find and bring 
from the stacks or open shelves the books and periodicals desired by patrons 
or by the professional librarians. Because so much of this work involves 
lifting or carrying and being on one's fect, it is usually done by high school 
or college students working part-time or by other young people, typically 
called “pages.” Usually they also serve at the loan desk, charging out books, 
discharging them, registering borrowers, handling resèrves, ete 

Because of the youth of most pages and resulting high tumover, it is 
important that their supervisor be particularly good in teaching the jobs to 
be done, and able to maintain good relations with his assistants while en- 
forcing standards of service and of birtinesslike conduct. Much сап be 
learned m this connection from the experience of school librarians, who 
typically operate with no paid clerical help at all and with only volunteer 
student assistants; these may work only an hour or so each week, and usu- 
ally for not more than a year or two. As a result, school librarians have to 
devise effective oral and written training methods for a number of student 





assistants, and to analyze each job into work units which cam be easily 
taught and then be performed in relatively shortstretches of time?* — — 

In most libraries, more part-time employees will work in the circulation 
department than any other, and all such employees in the central library 
might well be supervised by the circulation librarian or by the specially 
qualified person he designates to be their supervisor. This would allow 
Shifting of pages when needed and would enable them to perform a wider 
variety of tasks, It would also be conducive to better training of such young 
people, and to the use of performance standards. Not a few professional 
librarians began by working as pages in public and college libraries: and 
superior supervision of shelf assistants is likely to have desirable indirect 
results in recruitment for the profession as well as in improving work pro- 
duction directly. This is in keeping with the fifth principle of modem pub- 
le library circulation routines, that the large volume of necessary work 
which cannot be mechanized or further simplified should be handled as 
efficiently, as economically and with as much imaginative supervision as 
possible, A library, for example, where books used by readers are not re- 
tumed to the shelves in twenty-four hours isa poorly rom library, 
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CHAPTER 18 
Administration of Reference Services 


This chapter is not a condensed manual of reference work, It considers 
the administrative aspects of planning and organizing reference service to 
make it more effective. 


THE 





NCE FUNCTION 


Users of public library service represent all levels and diversities in the 
social, cultural, political and economic structure, from the inquisitive child 
and high school pupil, the undergraduate or graduate student, to the pro- 
fessor, Scientist, businessman, professional research worker, the housewife 
and homemaker, civic leader, reformer, hobby rider, do-it-yourself amateur 
craftsman, the blue collar worker, the man or woman with an important 
idea or constructive objective, the engineer and inventor, artist and musi- 
cian. They all seek information. The reference function is the help which 
libraries give readers in finding the information they need. 


Current Status of Reference Service 


There is a noticcable nationwide growth of interest in specialized infor- 
mation, an accelerated demand for facts in an age of facts, not only in sci- 
ence and industry but in al] fields, The importance of such informational 
service seems to be universally accepted. Encyclopedia sales more than 
trebled from 1952 to 1960, But this is by no means reflected in current 
plauning of the action programs of most local libraries. 

The majority of citizens, including many already using the library, and 
even trustees, civic and cultural leaders, have little idea of the number, 
variety and consequence of the informational questions answered for the 
public by some public libraries." Many librarians fee! that little has been 
done, the ground hardly scratched, to build up this vital service, It may be 
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asserted that in only one or two hundred cities has the library become the 
busy and effective community information center which the average intelli- 
gent citizen thinks of and calls upon in time of need. Detroit and a few 
other cities are bright spots. In 1959-1960 the Detroit central library build- 
ing was answering 798,000 informational questions; all the Detroit library 
agencies handled 2,115,657; far more than the A. L. A/s "standard" of 44 
(0 1 question per capita? The dollar value of the time lost by leading citi- 
zens and the desperate maneuvers they go through to locate needed in- 
onmation, which is or should be available in their local libraries, seem un- 
believable. The view still persists among the uninformed that the public 
library is essentially, as it is predominantly, a circulating library. | 

There was the big city defense plant in World War II, for example, 
which employed eight hundred engineers on original research on a multi- 
tude of subjects. To the surprise of company officials, a management 
who wondered about this expense demonstrated that in half the cases he 
could have found the same or better information at the library? Henry L, 
Mencken once said he was “constantly astonished . . . that few college 
graduates seem to have had any training in the use of reference books... . 
They do not know how to look up the most elementary information, . . . 
Many of them afflict my declining years . .. with qttestions that any bright 
boy of twelve should be able to answer for himself," 

How important do trustees and the librarian feel this service is? They 
assert its importance; but while every reference desk is rushed with work, 
they fail to appoint enough trained reference personnel. Consequently, in- 














formational services so vital to a community languish in an embryonic 
state. In support of this last statement are the findings of A, L. A.’s 1955- 
1961 survey of public library reference service reporting conditions from 
1,167 libranes as a sampling, including 479 "small" libraries of 10,000 to 
25,000 population, 504 “medium size libraries” 0£.25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion and 154 large libraries serving 100,000 population or more. Few of 
these libraries were of under 15,000 population, calling for a theoretical 
7¥% fulltime staf. Yet half of all 1,167 libraries did not have even “one 
fulltime person assigned to reference. ... There is some indication that 
traditional reference service is being dispersed into newer library units... . 
Many libraries must suffer from lack of attention to the supervision and 
operation of their reference activities.” “It Б still probably a conservative 
estimate to say that at least half of the American public is at present with- 
out adequate reference service,”"** It is more likely that three-fourths of the 
population know nothing of good reference service, The 6,000 “little” 
libraries (under 10,000 population) were not even considered in this study, 
though millions of Americans go to them in the hope of getting reference 
information, and do get it in many cases but to an inadequate degree, If 
the library profession looks for a top-priority situation for which to find an 
effective remedy, many librarians will feel that the current neglect of 
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reference service and of the materials and personnel to perform it cries for 
attention. 

As yet hardly any reference is initiated by the library, But there 
is plentiful evidence that we are entering a new reference era, compelled 
by the public's enlarged demand for information in a more competitive 
and specialized age, and that the library will have to undertake more 
dynamic programs to publicize and promote the adult reference habit, A 
few libraries, like Rochester, are doing so, but they are rarities. As Shores 
notes “on the research front reference-librarians subject equipped are as- 
suming full partnership in investigation and frequently now making the 
decisive discovery . . . reference method is likely . . . to succumb to automa- 
tion. ... But these technologies will have limitations. Inevitably reliance 
on the human mind and soul will retum.'"* ft appears more than untealis- 
tic to talk of automation (except in the few very large libraries) as any 
practical remedy, when the simple elementary factors for good reference 
service—tmined minds, materials and reference. tools—which should now 
be available in a public library of any size ure flagrantly neglected. It is no 
wonder that so few citizens think of asking their library to help with their 

For the 1960's any definition of reference work and reference questions 
is greatly influenced by changes in library objectives during the last few 
years, as we shall presently note, Barton's 1960 definition reads: “Reference 
service may be defined as the librarian's aid in bringing together the in- 
quirer and the printed materials he needs for whatever purpase—the infor- 
mational, educational, recreational—in other words, the librarian’s skilled 
guidance in choosing or tracking down the best book or books for a specific 
piece of information or for a specifie purpose.”™ (To the foregoing should 
be added the nonprint materials which are increasingly important.) She 
comments on this: “This excludes directional work—such as Where is the 
Readers’ Cuide?—but iuclndes all inquiries where the librarian actually 
assists the reader by recommending the best sources for certain types of 
material, or the best titles, by guiding and aiding him in the use of reference 
books, by finding a specific fact for him, and by gathering suitable material 
on a certain topic.or for a certain purpose. In other words headwork, not 
footwork. The attempt to separate advisory and selective service from in- 
formiational leads to endless difficulties, . . . We long ago gave np the 
attempt to separate the two in our statistics sheet, using the following in- 
structions: “Record below each request which requires professional aid of 
the assistant (ie, use of his book knowledge and of knowledge of other 
sources of information in aiding the reader). "1 

Barton defines a reference book more closely than. the foregoing: "A 
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reference book, as generally understood, is a book to be consulted for same 
definite information rather than for consecutive reading. In such. books, 
the facts are usually brought together from a vast number of sources and 
arranged for convenient and rapid usc. Reference tools serve the inquirer in 
two ways, They may supply the informution directly, as in encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, directories, almanacs, and similar works, or they may point 
the way to the place where the information is found, the function of the 
many mgenions bibliographies and indexes now available.”™ 

Hutchins’ 1944 definition reads: “Reference work includes the direct 
personal aid within a library to persons in search of information for what- 
ever purpose, and also various library activities especially aimed at making 
information 4s easily available as possible.” She defines a reference ques- 
tion as “a request , , . for information of a definite nature which [the 
inquirer] expects to find in printed materials and their like, or for a certain 
work or works not readily located in the library. "'* 

Long ago it was recognized that a reference question and. the services 
‘entailed cannot be limited to materials used only within the building, nor 
those considered strictly “Reference” and so marked, Several large libraries 
maintain files of duplicate unbound issues of periodicals and lend these for 
reference use outside the building, as well as volumes from duplicate sets of 
encyclopedias. 


Recent Developments [nfluence the Reference Concept 


in the last few years, partly prompted by municipal officers intent on 
performance figures, some libraries have kept elaborate statistics of their 
operations, and committees have been asked to define categories of refer- 
ence help to readers. No satisfactory definitions have evolved because there 
is too much overlapping, i.e. many questions do not fall exactly in any one 
category: 

Ї, Fact-hnding questions range from the very quick to the long scarches 
for an obscure fact and include requests from all manner of persons for all 
kinds of purposes. 

2. Material-finding questions. These may be equally important, as when 
the librarian aids in discovering materials which will contain the less 
obvious information, These too range from the quick to the time-consum- 
ing, and presented by the school pupil or the news reporter or engineer. 

3. The guidance of the inquirer by showing him how to use "tools," in 
his search, from the Readers’ Guide to bibliographies and other sources 
and avenues of approach, so that he can solve his own problems and find 
his own materials." 

It is questionable whether any set of definitions can encompass all that 
should be involved in department objectives: planning, materials, services, 
statistics and building plans. An experienced reference head well defines 
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the current opinion: “A reference department is less à: separate collection 
ita separate room, than a specially trained staff utilizing the entire library 
collection. ^ "This had been clear as early as 1941, when its implications 
were discussed in a building book with the definite purpose of preventing 
any more of the badly frustrating buildings wherein closely related Service 
functions are. widely sepanited.™ Unfortunately, some of these principles 
are still being ignored, and they have a dominating influence on reference 

At present many librarians attempt to lump reference work with other 
"adult services," a well-sounding phrase which tends to confuse and. fails 
to develop its component parts, most important of which is the reference 
aspect. The idea that each member of an adult services staff can be an 
effective reference searcher will not produce the substantial reference 
service which the nation needs today. To satisfy reader needs adequately 
there must be: (a) a specially selected staff who wish to serve in the 
information-finding capacity; and (b) an extensive training of these chosen 
persons both as to knowledge of materials and of tools, along with sub- 
stantial experience and skill in their use. Having everyone attempt to know 
and serve all subjects in all capacities, whether for a community of 25,000 
or of 250,000, cannot give reader satisfaction such as can be given where 
some Of the trained staff are made responsible for concentrating on this 
specialized intensive service. Ц 

In summary, the reference function includes in addition to information 
searching (a) the bibliographic aspect, ic, the use of and in large libraries 
the preparation of indexes and bibliographies, including selected lists; (b) 
the teaching aspect, i.e, instruction given by the librarians to persons of 
all ages, in the use of books and libraries as discussed in Chapter 30; [c] the 
promotional aspect; and (d) the intemal development and improvement 
aspect, Some of these departmental functions are. well described by 
Shores?! 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the preceding chapters on organization, and on department heads, 
three miajor aspects of a public service department were noted- materials, 
staff and reader services. To wha! point need these elements grow in order 
to justify a separate department for reference service? The sequence would 
be for the reference service to be performed (1) along with other services, 
at the general reader service desk in the small library; (2) at one section of 
the general service desk, designated by an "Information" sign and with 
reference tools close by; (3) at a reference desk with someone especially 
assigned to be responsible for this important service; and (4) ina reference 
department with its own area and facilities to give the most complete sery- 
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ice possible. The number of reference workers would increase appropriately 
in these stages of development. 





In the Small Library 

Without a. special department or desk, the small village library is obli- 
gated to give reference service, occasionally drawing on the nearest regional, 
‘state or other large library for help. The library in cities with less than 
15,000 population (about 7% employees) can render considerable refer- 
ence service if its staff is alert enough to encourage it2* Post a sign, “Infor- 
mation" or "Reference Questions,” over the most convenient portion of 
the gener! service desk. Make the person best qualified by education and 
reading interest responsible for handling reference questions, calling on 
others with interests in special subjects. Have the staff get acquainted with 
a score of the mast essential quick reference toals. Subscribe to Abridged 
Readers’ Guide at least, and to a score of the periodicals indexed therein. 
Keep the unbound files for five or six years. The public can be encouraged 
bo ask сей оны should know the services and collections at state, 
régional amd nearby libraries, and how to request help prompt , through 
the routines af interlibrary loans. з ey Slog 





Libraries with populations of 15,000 to 25,000 and upward. (with staifs 
of 8 to 12) should maintain a reference service center. Services develop 
faster and more soundly at an efficient reference service center, with needed 
facilities closer at hand, than when nothing special is done, Almost always 
the reference center has less space than the reference librarian wishes, and 
priorities of location need study, The following should be included: 


1. The teference desk for a trained person, even if only scheduled for half 
time. In a town of 15,000 oc more one person should give full time to reference 
work. In a staff of ten, for 20,000 population, the library can justify one full- 
time and one half-time worker to cover a sixty-hour schedule, The desk should 
be six or seven. feet long, if there ts no reference workroom close by. ao 

X Two of three hundred ready reference books shelved near the desk. in- 
cluding the most-used dictionaries, almanacs, encyclopedias, yearbooks, indexes. 
such as Readers Guide and the cumulated National Geographic Magazine 
index, three or four most-used phone books and city directories, the latest world 
"s ж current wes road atlas. | 

‚ А Teference workroom. Smaller libraries are. fortunate to ha en 
well-located workroam for circulition, reference, cataloging exit ран» 
activities. New buildings for cities as small as 25,000 should provide а separate 

+ The public catalog, located most conveniently for staff and users, inchud- 
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ing borrowers of circulating books. The reference desk and its users should be 


as near the catalog as possible, Both the reference and the circulation desks 
should be near the main entrance to the adult reading arca, | 

5. A consulting stand or table for periodical indexes and encyclopedias used 
jointly by readers and staff. The larger the library the more these tools are used, 
and the stand should be close at hand. A double-faced stand, with consulting 
surface and shelves underneath, takes less floor space than a table, which permits 
no shelving. Most use of printed indexes is for a few moments only, and the 
encyclopedias can be taken to a reading table; chairs at the index station ob- 
struct trafhe, and tempt students to do their work here, thus interfering with 

6. Files of recent unbound magazines. Recent issues of Time, Life and other 
news magazines essential for questions on current events and persons in the news 
should be close by—perhaps a year’s file for the twenty most-used titles, with 
a five-year file shelved not more than forty or fifty feet away. Smaller libraries 
seldom bind their magazines, but keep them in neat piles on bottom or top 
shelves. Many libraries ask readers to contribute personal copies as extras for 
circulation and replacement. 

7. Pamphilet files, Even the village library needs free and inexpensive pam- 
phict material, and a four-drawer filing case to hold it. Pamphlets are often more 
useful and up to date than expensive books and arc especially helpful on school 
reference questions. 

Each of the foregoing items competes for space nearest the service desk. 
Time is lost on every trip to get material, to reach the workroom and to 
assist waiting readers. Architects and librarians handicap good reference 
service if they disregard this factor in planning reference space and its close 
location to the main entrance, the card catalog and the circulating adult 
nonfiction collection. 


The Larger Reference Area or Room 


For cities of more than 30,000 population, a separate area or room should 
be assigned for reference service, though increasingly the general adult 
reading space is left in a large undivided whole, with one service center for 
circulation and another close by for reference, This permits readers to be 
as close as possible to both circulating and reference books; The facilities 
autlined in the preceding paragraphs will all be essential here. 

The typical reference room, closed in by walls, or in an area set off by 
glass or bookcase screens, can be efficient within itself if its entrance is 
visible from and convenient to the main adult entrance, and the card 
catalog is close hy. It needs a one- or two-station public service desk with 
an adequate workroom and the most-used materials within eight or ten feet 
of the desk, supplemented by 2,000 or 3,000 additional reference books and 
periodicals on double-faced bookcases fairly near the desk. The department 
staff should study and determine the most convenient locations for indi- 
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vidual reference works. One library serving 150,000 population has "R" 
books shelved in five different locations ot zones, according to frequency of 
ise. Such it) arrangement calls for a diagram or explanatory statement. In 
some recent buildings both the reference room and adult circulation depart- 
ment are well placed in. the same large general area, separated by book- 
cases and perhaps with a Plexiglass screen above them to reduce the noise. 

For libraries in cities of 200,000 or more an enclosed reference room may 
be desirable, but increasiri E y the equivalent space is set off only by book- 
cases. The main floor plans proposed in 196] for the new Queens Borough 
building cover nearly an acre and a half, and the departments are marked 
only by furniture and aisles; everything is open and flexible. ‘The whole 
idea, atmosphere und operation of such a series of large service spaces is in 
direct contrast with the great reading reference halls such as that at the 
top of the Forty-second Street New York Public Library building, or Bates 
at Boston, or those at Michigan, Illinois and Northwestern universi- 
ties; the latter type, in vogue a half century ago, will probably not be 

ned in amy future building?! The increasing problem of separating 
quiet from uriquiet users can he met by setting up bookcases as. divider 
screens, or by providing a small, quiet, glass-enclosed reading and study 
room, as at New Canaan, Conn, and. Rome, N. Y., equipped with com- 
fortable chairs and individual desks for adults who would concentrate. 
Somewhere close by there should be a small conference room for students 
or others who need to talk while they work, such as debaters, 

Cities of 25,000-30,000 population should have two trained reference 
librarians to cover a ten- or twelve-hour daily schedule of service and super- 
vision. In any case much time can be saved by keeping the live adult book 
collection in one large unbroken area while providing an efficient reference 
center at the most strategic point. 


DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Reference-Cirenlation Relationships 


The natoral joint use of the adult nonfiction circulation hooks far both 
reference and circulation makes it essential to place both service desks near 
the main entrance to the adult reading room, so that both staff and readers 
can use the collection. This does not mean interfiling reference books with 
circulating books, though it will often be profitable to shelve reference 
copies of many books with circulating copies so that readers will find a 
copy in. The answer depends partly on the distance the reference staff must 
go to get the book, and partly on the value of the book as a reference 
source. Assuming a sizable collection of the most-used reference tools close 
to the reference desk, the same reasons call for having at least the live por- 
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tion of the adult nonfiction as close as possible to the reference desk. 
This is true both for a gencral collection in the smaller library and for 
subject departments in large libraries. Most library buildings were planned 
before the public became nearly as fact- and information-minded as it is 
today, and before librarians themselves came to realize that circulating 
books of nonfiction are often the best source for answering reference ques- 
tions. For this reason, as many libraries increase in size, they Buy non- 
circulating duplicates of numerous titles originally designed for home read- 
ing, in order to have a copy always on hand. Libraries with limited budgets 
must take a chance that the circulating will be in when needed for 


There i5 a difference between two viewpoints which are often confused. 
The first is that “adult services” can be used to combine circulation and 
reference services as well as materials in one large unit. The inevitable out- 
come is the discouragement of special attention to the reference function 
by refusing it the personnel and facilities needed. This problem has been 

lisc earlier in this chapter and in the preceding chapter. The second 
concept is that reference service is important enough to have a separate and 
specially prepared staff, adequate in number and with a service desk, work- 
room and concentrated attention to enable it to meet its demands. ‘This 
does not involve a separate room or a divided or duplicated collection: It 
does mean an adequate service center and staff. This interpretation is espe- 
cially significant in libraries for citics of 20,000 to nearly 100,000 population, 
at which point the question of subject departments will arise, as a further 

step to strengthen the reference function. The A.L.A, Reference Survey of 
1955, published in 1961, found that of 1,167 sample public libraries over 
the U.S., only 75 per cent of the 184 serving over 100,000 population had 
a separate "department," only 50 per cent of the 504 serving 25, 000-100, 000 
population had one, while only a third of the 479 serving 10,000-25,000 
population had one.** Unfortunately, even with the 196] report of this 
survey, which involved so much devoted work, we have no good statistics 
which clearly show the detailed reference situation im most libraries, i.e. 
Organization, staffing, proportion of budget, ete. Nationally, effective 
organization of reference services is far from general, though funds could 
often be shifted from less essential functions, such as audiovisual and 
group activities, to provide adequate reference personnel. One recommenda- 
tion is inescapable: a library with twelve employees shonld have an organ- 
ized reference department and service with at least 144 tmined librarians 
devoted to the reference function. 





Because of insufficient. trained. staff and. the. peaks of reader demand 
(usually 3 to 5:30 P... daily and all day Saturday), it is common practice 
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in small libraries to assign one or two qualified persons as catalogers in the 
mornings and as reference librarians in the aftemoons, a strenuous double 
life, "There is much to be said, even in large libraries such as Milwaukee, for 
this interchange of professional workers. It provides greater understanding, 
new ideas and broader viewpoints that benefit the library, and many 
catalogers enjoy helping readers. But the investment in ‘special skills for 
these two types of- work, even though they have much in common, mity 
not always make it profitable to carry this interchange as far ag has been 
advocated by Lundy.™ 





It is essential to understand specifically the procedures and materials of 
college, special and other libraries in the vicinity, for the reader's benefit. 
Private citizens, also, are often willing to lend their books to public library 
patrons when demands run beyond the library's resources. Some libraries, 
such as that at Racine, use teletype and quick delivery service to and from 
- still larger libraries in the vicinity as a substantial source of needed mate 
tial. In 1960 Racine requested 1,111 items by teletype and received 607, at 
teletype rental and messenger costs of $916, or $1.50 per item received, in- 
cluding many subject magazines. "Without the opportumty . . . we could 
not begin to offer the reader service that we do; 


The inadequacy of reference materials and service in many libraries 
deserves serious consideration in planning and organizing both local refer- 
ence programs and the large county or regional library systems discussed 
in Chapter 26. Even if local teference service is good, help should come 
from a stronger, larger centralized system; this is especially effective in an 
industrialized metropolitan atea. These services would include subject 
specialization, union catalogs and bibliographies, more, better and faster 
interlibrary loans, film and photoprint service In fact, next to coopera- 
tive cataloging, the regional reference center ig the chief motivation. far 
many current regional systems. Ar present the state library agencies act as 
area service centers. Compared with the immense populations that could 
be served, such state reference service is still in an undeveloped stage, as 
recognized by efforts in Ohio, New York, California, Wisconsin to create 
or utilize large natural regional centers to develop reference functions, The 
buying of materials is only the beginning of what should be quick, inten- 
sive overnight service. If the state or regional system is organized efficiently 
the local library should initiate the steps necessary to become an effective 
participant m such central service, and points of protocol should be ignored, 





for it would mean a steady stream of reference help, including film and 


photo-copsing. 





NCE STAFFING 


The professional reference workers need well-rounded education and 
training. supported by a rich cultural background of reading, especially in 
history, biography, science, social science and national and world affairs. 
Intellectual curiosity, keen interest in what 15 going on in the world and in 
the community, and the instincts of a detective increase the zest for refer- 
ence work, Many reference librarians have vision and imagination to fit the 
ideas ancl facts they encounter, the titles of books, the statistical and wews 
items into the department's flaw of inquiries and help to readers. Fresh 
items and ideas of this sort make good memory topics to report at depart- 
ment meetings. 

The department head should have adequate help in this vital field. In 
the light of situations observed in several efficient libraries, we venture to 
suggest the following minimum staff as well justified, even though there are 
no statistical studies available to document the case; for example, the 
A. L. A. 1961 Reference Survey report gives no staffing quotas. For small- 
town libraries with less than five on the staff, one-eighth of the total staff 
time should be devoted to adult reference service. That is, in a staff of 
four, ane trained worker should give at least half time; out of a staff of five 
to nine, one trained full-time reference worker plus enough time from 
another to cover a sixty-hour week. For staffs of ten to eighty, one-eighth 
of the total staff time should be assigned to reference. For staffs of eighty 
ar more, one-seventh of the staff should be assigned to adult reference duty 
in general reference, subject departments and branches. This includes pro- 
fessional and clerical workers, but not those involved in the ordering, 
pn or chécking-in of periodicals and documents, or other activities 

clonging elsewhere; however, some libraries have a clerical worker check 
these in in the reference department. Observation of reference librarians on 
public duty in most libranics indicates that no matter how able the workers 
are they will still be overburdened if there is no more help available than 
the quotas just given, which are considered by several as too conservative 
even for a forty-hour week, Reference staffs are noted for the amount of 
their unpaid overtime work. 

The A. L. A. Standards call for a 30-70 ratio of professionals to nonpro- 
fessionals for the staff as a whole Many librarians consider this inade- 
quate as to professionals. ‘This general proportion for the whole library is 
invalid when applied in the informational services, where at least 70 to 
75 per cent should be professionals. Some reference leaders say 80 to 90 
per cent, Reference service is a specialized type of work and to develop 


adequate skills it needs special attention by those most competent. It calls 
for a higher proportion of educated trained persons than any other part of 
library work, partly because so little can be done by clerical assistants, as- 
suming that every possible clerical operation is assigned to them. 1n librar- 
ies large enough to have a clencal worker seated and busy next to the 
trained reference worker at the service desk, the former may be asked to 
briug specific books or take readers to specific shelves or materials; she 
should pot attempt to answer readers’ questions. The idea that inquiries 
should be presented to inexperienced persons and fed upward to those 

ualified to help is a. disservice and inconvenience to readers, partly because 

ic inexperienced have no idea where the question should lead, as to mate- 
mails needed, This participation by untrained workers is hazardous; there 
are always some clerical or untrained but educated workers keenly inter- 
ested in what is gomg on; if assigned to this department they can make 
themselves very valuable and after a year or so can take over more of the 
farly simple questions. 


DIRECTING ‘THE REFERENCE STAFF 


We have noted above the goal of a good reference librarian—to get all 
the intelligent citizens into the habit of calling on the library for informa- 
tional help and to answer their questions. Including a large proportion of 
high school and college students, those already using reference service 
probably constitute less than a tenth of the passible clientele, 


Departmental Objectives and F 


The department head's activities should therefore include (1) planning 
and leading; (2) supervising and training the staff; (3) reaching and serv- 
ing as many readers as possible; (4) dividing and assigning the depart- 
ment's routine duties; (5) dividing the selection and checking of materials 
among those best qualihed; (6) compiling indexes and bibliographies and 
cooperating im union catalogs; (7) preparing statistics and department 
reports (as few, brief and specific as possible); (8) preparing personnel re- 
ports and budget requests; and (9) promotion for the services. All these 
need to be programmed and assigned, with everyone informed as to what 
goes on." Tt is true, but it should not be, that many reference staffs are 
burdened with extraneous clerical work which does not belong in the 
department. 


Training 
A reference staff can hardly maintain:a high level of self-development 
without study, stimulated by group discussion. We found no effective re- 


THU 
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cruiting pamphlet for public library reference work to give each reference 
worker a fresh overall reminder of his objectives; Reference in-training 
should aim at improving reference service techniques, and developing fuller 
knowledge of new and older materials as well as broader knowledge of sub- 
jects which predominate in reference requests. 

Topics for discussion meetings of the reference staff or by groups of two 
or three include local periodical holdings, the recording of statistics, how to 
instruct new workers on special activities, how to prepare publicity items, 
how much time to spend on a reference question, when to find the answer 
and when to show the reader how to fmd it, how much help to give 
writers and teachers who ask for it, what resources exist in other depart- 
ments, exchange of assistants: with other libraries and coaching under- 
studies,** 

In libraries of any size and m library school, assistants should have prac- 
tice sessions and demonstration on how to draw out sufficient expression of 
the reader's inquiry so it can be understood, how to utilize the special 
knowledge of each assistant and how to evaluate the importance of and 
therefore the time given to individual questions, so as best to use staff 
time. The Hutchins and Wyer chapters and the Downs, Barnett and Reed 
articles, noted below under "The Reader's Questions," give a good start for 
training sessions. Many of the foregoing ideas are usable for staffs of ouly 
three or four. 


Use of the terms "collections" and "materials" signifies tlie awareness of 
librarians that books meet only a part of reference needs, though books 
form the backbone. Checking Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books and 
its supplements, Shores" Basic Reference Sources, and new reference titles 
annotated in. Library Journal, in Wilson Library Bulletin, in Subscription 
Books Bulletin and in other sources will indicate what reference items are 
available. Far both large and smaller libraries the latest edition of Barton's 
annotated list of 595 selected reference works is a practical zuide.** Bihlio- 
guiphies are expensive and often neglected in all except large public li- 
braries. A union list of bibliographies possessed by local or nearby libraries 
may be a large undertaking, but libraries of over 50,000 population with an 
alert staff will use it. To supplement the card catalog of a library's own 
holdings, a library of 40,000 population and upward should have at least 
the Subject Index to Books in Print and the Cumulative Book Index for 
identifying titles which may be borrowed by interloan, if they cannot be 
bought. The extent and efficiency of interlibrary lending and borrowing is 
a good criterion of the department's usefulness to its community, 
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‘A 1956 sampling at Evansville P.L.’s reference department showed 386 
questions looked up and 448 sources used to answer 375 (97 per cent) of 
them. OF these sources, 42 per cent were reference books, 25 per cent 
circulating books, 10 per cent the pamphlet files, 8 per cent periodicals, 7 
per cent indexes, 6 per cent telephone directories and 2 per cent govern- 
ment publications." These figures indicate the importance of up-to-date, 
concise pamphlet and other vertical file material, The preparation and 
publishing of a regular trade book requires a year or more, usually, whereas 
public interest in current events gives rise ro valuable and often objective 
and authoritative bulletins and reports more promptly prepared. Thousands 
of brochures; whose advertising nature detracts little from their value, 
cover commodities, production methods and other subjects. frequently in 
demand. In the 1933 Baltimore central library building, 69 four-drawer 
filing cases were provided in its ten adult departments, By 1949, 45 more 
cases had been added, and this total (119 cases, 476 drawers) was insuffi- 
cient, for despite. drastic weeding 50 more cases were requested by the 10 
departments. General Reference was using an estimated average of 30 items 
1 day, Civics and Sociology 45, Industry and Science 60, the others fewer. 
In Local History, and Art, because of tlie nature of the material, discard- 
ing was minimal though systematic, but in the others it was annual and 
drastic. The brief summary of types of questions: answered from “VF's” in 
the ten departments is a revelation of the diversity of interests served." 


Public documents, selected and ordered by libraries which are not Fed- 
eral depositories, are often included in the vertical files. Thicker and bound 
documents are treated as books. Decisions have to be studied out as to 
what special series of state and Federal documents are important enough to 
retain. in series files. Nondepository libraries may discover and order 
promptly the most useful items by scanning the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments’ Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, (or the bi- 
weekly Selected U.S. Government Publications list for small libraries) and 
the itemi listed in A L, A, Booklist. They should subscribe For the Federal 
serials indeed in the Wilson Company indexes. Also useful is the Monthly 
List of State Publications issued by the Library of Congress. In larger li- 
braries, the penalties for maintaining separate document and periodical 
rooms and collections have been pointed out by Barton." 

Further discussion of periodicals, vertical file material, documents, pic- 
tures, maps, charts and other materials is found in Chapter 27. But each 
member of the reference staff should know and regularly use these valuable 
materials. In many libraries documents are. almost completely ignored, 


primarily because of mere lack of time to keep up with their publication 
and to prepare and publicize them. 





Microfil 

Libraries of 100,000 population and over should have a microfilm copy 
of the New York Times and of any local paper whose publisher can be in- 
duced to undertake a film edition. These will be used by the public on a 
reading machine, and many reference questions can be answered thereby. 
But the New York Times Index should be purchased first; it is the key to 
the dates not only for items in the Times but for possible items in other 
newspaper. Other forms of micro-materials, i.e., microcard and micro- 
print, are rapidly developing so that they are now practical in the large 
libraries ^ 


Locally prepared reference indexes- augment the value of a library's hold- 
mgs. The extent of this indexing is a moot question to many libranans. 
Some suggest that the effort to compile and update them is too great and 
their use too small to justify the time cost. Other reference librarians with 

"4l for "facts on file" think these special indexes indispensable for reader 
satisfaction, such as indexes of parties and games, legislative bills of the 
current session, local organizations of all kinds, saints treated in collective 
biographies, consumer product ratings, popular song hits, popular piano 
and choral music, movies and their sources under various titles, articles in 
This Week and other magazines not covered by Wilson indexes, and 
detective stories. "This partial list of time-consuming projects suggests (a) 
the need for careful investigation to avoid duplicating what has already 
been done, perhaps locally; (b) the possibility of having volunteers, such as 
the A L. A's Junior Members Round Table, produce many of these 
highly useful indexes?" and (c) the desimbility of having some indexes 
duplicated or published for national use. Many, like Lovell and Hull's 
widely useful Index to Handicrafts, are started in volunteered time, 

One will not overlook “local human resources" for special information, 
ie, persons well informed on stamps, science, products, foreign countries, 
local and national history; generally they are glad to help. 


_ If the library is really to be the community's information center, the staff 
must make a. ceascless effort to study, apply and improve its techniques. 
They must understand the objectives and activities of as many groups of 


citizens as possible. Each assistant should try fully to understand the re- 
quest of each individual who comes for information, and be sure that all 
the library's resources are tapped for the most useful information, A follow- 
up slip for every unanswered question, with reader's phone number, should 
be kept and studied to determine the reason for the failure to find the 
answer. Some libraries telephone inquirers on seemingly important topics, 
to report material subsequently received or discovered. In many libraries an 
index file is kept, mostly by subjects, of material which is dificult to find 
and may be asked for again, especially otherwise unindexed items. like 
statistics in newspapers and other obscure sources, ‘I'he services of an in- 
formation center require a constant stream of interlibrary loans, and in 
large libraries the preparation of special subject bibliographies. Discussion 
of “documentation” and “information retrieval,” i.e., mechanized indexing, 
codmg, storage and decoding of information, is hardly profitable in the 
present volume. An effort will bë made at A, L. A's “Library Century 21" 
at the Seattle 1962 Exposition, to bring “remote inquiry” to reality. Even 
the very large public libraries, which will increasingly benefit from these 
methods, have so far found the problems and cost prohibitive compared 
with the number of questions that can be answered?! 


The Reader's Questions 


“The reference librarian is the middleman between the reader and the 
right book,” for “it has been estimated that fully 95 per cent of a library's 
users do not know exactly what they want or where it can be found when 
they enter a library.” This applies to many researchers and college pro- 
fessors. It is often impossible to find out just what the reader wishes: ап 
hour a week of staff discussion on techniques of probing the reader's mind 
is likely to improve service. This may well. start with such material on 
helping individual readers as Chapters 3-and 4, pp. 2140 of Hutchins! and 
Chapters 6 and 7, pp, 95-128 of Wyer, and the articles bv. Downs? 
Barnett** and Reed.” This material needs to be updated, multiplied by 
ten, and published with continued supplements in a more substantial 
periodical on reference service than we now have. 

It is of administrative importance that the reference staff leam to con- 
serve time by leaming good questioning techniques—how to discover in 
detail just what the particular piece of information is that the reader needs 
and why, thus eliminating much useless searching for material not helpful, 
This questioning has to be patient, friendly. unassuming and not too per- 
sistent. By explaining why one is trying to delimit the search to fit the 
particular case, the staff member will find that the reader is often willing 
lo explain his need much further, Barnett’s discussion of these library- 
inquirer relations deserves reading by every public library reference worker. 
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Librarians with substantial training and experience in. book use are suc- 
cessful in finding what is wanted, Constant ir-service instmction and ex- 
change of experience among assistants help to avoid. situations where as- 
sistants tell their readers that they can't find the answer, when often it is 
not twenty feet away. This suggests the imperative of asking one’s col- 
leagues for supplementary clues to the answers. 


Service to School Students 


The main discussion on this is in Chapter 22. But the hub of this in- 
creasing problem is the reference service asked and needed. Whatever atti- 
tudes and policies a library develops to help or to discourage these users, 
the reference head and staff, who should understand the consequences, 
should have a voice in the discussion and decisions.'! 


ving College Students 


Since college libraries are generally open as many hours as the local 
public library, some public libraries may be justified in ruling that the 
college students will get only limited public library reference service. This 
is a touchy problem in cases where the public library has a more able staff 
and a better book collection than the college library. But public librarians 
need to realize that reading assignments often require the use of every copy 
of a book available anywhere, The college library's funds may be meager— 
its staff may consist of too many inexperienced student assistants; or the 
college library administration may be weak. In such instances reference 
service ought to be given by the public library, whose trustees in turn have 
a right to enlist local public opinion in insisting that the college build up its 
library, assemble a trained reference staff and serve its own students. Tliis 
is a policy matter that should not be allowed to drift. Committees com- 
posed of members of the public library staff, its trustees and the local 
college personnel should analyze the problem, weigh the factors of public 
and college reaction and make needed decisions. 





Contest Questions 


Many reference departments curtail reference service when high prizes 
in contests are offered, difficult questions are asked and high-pressure pub- 
licity impels crowds of searchers to abuse and steal valuable reference 
books, Complete refusal to give quiz service creates misunderstanding and 
bad public relations, partly because a library may not have already publi- 


cited and explained its normal and poene excellent USE services, and 
the public does not realize the problems involved. Other devices used are 
(a) a fifteen-minute time limit for any book in demand, (b) putting all 
the relevant books into glassed or screened cuses-and giving them out only 
on signed receipts; (c) concentrating users in one area so that one person 
can oversee all contestants and prevent mutilations or thefts; and (9) work- 
ing out the answers and posting them to prevent contestants using the 
books (risky unless the answer are certainly correct, and often not 
practical). 


The attitude that “if peaple can’t take tle trouble to come lere for help, 
let them get along without it" is hardly realistic today. There is a wide 
spread public habit of calling up for help. Some libraries advertise, "You 
are as close to the libmry as your phone,” and answer so many questions 
each month that restrictions are needed to curb abuses. A number of large 
libraries now have special telephone reference service desks and staffs. But 
in some libraries no school or college student's reference questions are 
answered over the phone, no telephone question may involve more than 
fifteen minutes, no quiz or contest questions are permitted, and deferring 
answers is increasingly used to relieve the pressure and to give the staff 
more time to do adequate searching. In the natural course, telephone 
service is bound tà increase greatly, 


This section is сойо with a summary of the often-quoted seven 
qualities which Mearns deems desimble for every reference librarian: (1) 
literacy, the ability to comprehend easily and to receive communication; 
(2) amagmation and resourcefulness; (3) enthusiasm; (4) persistence; (5) 
a sense of media, which makes the good reference librarian a tre ‘ павет 
of materials”; (6) Типпїйү, so that one doesn’t consider it a personal 
affront if the "information cannot be found in his collectian ( andi is оде. 
fatigable in trying to locate it somewhere else); and (7) “love for serving 
people, or that spint of service which we hope motivates all librarians.” 





FUBLICITY FOR REFERENCE SERVICE 

"The average man leams from his own experience, the wise man learns 
from the experience of others” is an old proverb which can he ted for 
promoting reference service. The average citizen may not have enough 
intellectual curiosity or gumption to find out what others have done or 
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соц about his problem. ‘Thus the department's planning must include 
sctive ways to inform all the major population groups that the 
Шош саш кеге Шош кй the information they need as individuals, A 
survey to learn where the adult public gets its information concludes; “It 
is apparent "m E a cn being a quiet voice in an increas- 
ingly clamorous world ... many . . . have forgotten that the library exists 
. the only suggestion from a thousand returns . . by any appreciable 
number of people (other than that there be more libraries and more books) 
is is the library publicize its activities and services more widely. . . . Few 
. think of the public library as a place from which they could 

ste the necessary information, * 

'The important subject of instruction in the use of books and libraries, 
which affects refereuce service so greatly, is discussed 1n Chapter 30. 

The puuvictian чы reference service has hardly scratched the con- 
sciousness of the community means that the reference department should 
publicize relenetice: бб, services and questions at least as well and as 
persistently, for instance, as children’s services are publicized, Such pub- 
licity is discussed in Chapters 9 and 30. It is mentioned here as a reminder 
that the department head cannot depend on some publicity officer to 
initiate it, The reference librarians are the omes to see that reference 
publicity shall be greatly multiplied. Every reference assistant needs to 
think about publicity day after day, making outlines for news stories and 
other suggestions. 





We have noted the increasing pressures on librarians to keep statistical 
records of reference services, along with statistics of many other activities. 
In general there is a conflict between the desire for self-measurement as an 
administrative service to gam efficiency and economy, and the wish to 
avoid every possible sort of statistical record and paperwork as factor num- 
ber one in economy. Individual reference librarians and committees have 
written scores of articles and reports an this problem and as yet no recom- 
mendations emerge that are generally satisfying. 

It does seem useful that if the total number of reference questions is 
divided into the total of expenditure for salanes in the reference services, 
then we get at least a rough cost figure per unit, We do not suggest in- 
cluding costs of material, owing (о complexities and the time costs for 
accounting. Mast small libraries and a few large city libraries keep no 
reference statistics, for three fairly good reasons: their cost, the problems 
of defining categories and the difficulty in recording them faithfully, The 


head of many a library with a high total of “reference questions answered” 
is concemed over the validity of the figures, "lie mcousistent bases, defini 
tions and reportings possible, with the best of intentions, show up especially 
in comparing annual statistics from the subject departments or branches 
of individual large libraries. No one can explain their striking contrasts, or 
the zigzag curves which follow changes in agency heads, even while all 
concemed are honest and conscientious. 

Two types of proposals have been made in the search fora practical solu- 
tion. An A. L. A. committee is working on defining categories of questions, 
and a list of reference department duties, and may have better results than 
its predecessors. But, as was pointed out, the line between strictly reference 
questions and those involving advice in evaluating and discussing circulat- 
ing books is increasingly uncertain, and Barton's suggestions quoted above 
under “Definitions” may be the most practical answer to the problem of 
what statistics to keep. 

Thie second proposal is to record questions according to the amount of 
time taken to answer them. Pierce suggested keeping score of the questions 
that require less than 5 minotes, 5 to 14 minutes, 15 to 29, and 30 minutes 
or over. It may be argued that these are arbitrary periods and that they 
show nothing about staff efficiency or the importance of the questions, But 
they do give a seeming quantitative measure which appeals to some public 
officials. A farm far this is reproduced by Budington.*^ Barton shows why 
such a time element is misleading. In one college the typical professor 
loses $$ to $10 worth of his time to get to the college library, find the 
desired material and sit down to "one unit af book use.” Can such a unit 
be defined?** One assistant may be skilled or lucky enough to answer what 
seems a difficult question from the first source she consults, in two or three 
minutes, whereas another, even more experienced, may consult a dozen 
books for fifteen minutes before she finds the answer or asks her colleagues 
for help. It may become necessary, but it will still be undesirable, to keep 
time-per-question records, because they prove nothing; even in the same 
library personnel changes will disrupt them. If real economy is sought it 
will best result from better salaries to keep the most able reference workers, 
who can save time waste, and give better reader service. 

It has become increasingly clear that. some objective record has to be 
kept, whether under pressure from budget officials to "measure the output" 
per theoretical dollar, or to see whether the library is approaching the 
A. L. A. standard of "V5 to 1 reference question per capita."** Several li- 
braries are neanng the “| question per capita,” but even if their counting 
methods were critically examined there seems to be present justification 
for raising the standard to "34 to ] reference and advisory question per 
capita." 

ен that à count will be kept of reference, informational and ad- 
visory questions, preferably combined to avoid the complications of defini- 
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tions, the next difficulty is to see that they are recorded. Some staffs are too 
busy, indifferent or opposed to keep a complete count. Assistants are some- 
times.scen trying to recall the number of mquiries they have just handled 
ma tush and scoring down mare or often fewer than they actually had. In 
reporting results of two samplings at twenty-eight city libraries it was 
remarked that “Most of these libraries report cach contact between indi 
vidual and patron. Louisville counts only those contacts which invelve 
professional skill on the part o£ the librarian. "45 This is very close to the 
Barton definition quoted above, and scems a sensible one. 

A day-by-day score, and in the opinion of many reference workers a list 
of the questions, should be kept. as carefully as possible. The question list 
is valuable for department staff analysis and discussions to improve service. 
But frequent careful samplings of both figures and questions, that is, for 
a week every month or every two months, may well suffice for a fair annual 
estimate. Reference staffs’ feel keenly that they are too busy to keep con- 
tinuous statistics, though many libraries take the matter more seriously. 
Enoch Pratt Library has reconsidered its statistics sheet through commit- 
tecs under three directors since 1945, and its daily report form is now nsed 
ina number of libraries,” 

1f a library is compelled to report output, the reference department may 
record some of the following: attendance, directional questions, reference 
questions, unanswered questions, bibliographies prepared, reference volumes 
used, telephone questions and questions by mail.“ Some of these almost 
defy definition, and to recon] them isso time-consuming that it seems in- 
consistent with the efforts which libraries are making to eut out all possible 
records and. paperwork elsewhere. 


Costs 


Until most libraries keep reference statistics on a common basis, there 
can be no valid comparative figures of accomplishment or of reference 
service costs, though both are desirable to stimulate progress. A 1955 study 
of 100 questions at Evansville showed an-average time span of 9 minutes. 
Divided into the assistants pav rate, this made an average cost of 30 cents 
per question." One cannot. weigh the significance or validity of such a 
figure without knowing, for example, what proportion of them came from 
school pupils. Even if some agreement is not reached by the Reference 
Services Division of A. L.. A. on a “nmt of reference service.” ar on a 
definition of reference questions (possibly breaking them into two or three 
categories of importance), and on a method for counting them, an arbitrary 
but useful average reference unit cost can be determined by simply total- 
ing the salary cost of the reference staff, and dividing by total reference 
questions, to get a salary cost per question, as in the Evansville example. 
The idea of a theoretically more exact unit cost by counting all the fringe 
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and overhead costs involved may occur to those who believe that it pays to 
spend a dollar of salary time to discover a hidden dime of cost. Statistics 
and cost figures of reference service should be kept on the simplest and 
most economical basis possible and not sa elaborated that overbusy as- 
sistants are diverted from attending to their patrons. 


Evaluation of the Department 


Reference service is so greatly a matter of variables and intangibles that 
attempts to evaluate the department and its operations are rather baffling, 
A practical, effective test of a reference departiment is a two- or three-day 
sclf-survey of what happens to each patron. "What luck?” is a good head- 
ing for a reader questionnaire to ascertain (1) whether the request grew 
out of school or college assignments or out of the reader's daily job, and in 
what manner; (2) whether the patron got what he came for: and (3) if 
not, why not, with several possible reasons to be checked. Such an inquiry 
of all patrons for two or three days every two or three years will reveal 
many specific inadequacies and reader frustrations which can be remedied.” 
It seems strange that this device is not used in most libraries, Twenty years 
ago a New Zealand librarian wrote: "The demand which is not followed 
up, the request for which something less than exactly what the reader 
wants is supplied, the contact which is not made, the enquirer who is kept 
меш until he gives up—these are the things which should keep us awake 

at night.”"™ This concern is primary in the thinking and planning of the 
reference head, who must go further and do something about it: sa must 
the head librarian. 


The following seven books are among the most helpful for a general 
may be supplemented by the referince chapter M n ie Wink nd Taube 
und Gay Lyle's books on college library administration. 
l1. Margaret. Hatehins, Introduction to. Reference Work, 228 p. IHA. A. L A. A 
well-organized, thorough treatise with much esential hard-to-find material. Worth cre 
M Дет and freqnent review. (One hopes thal updating will mean adding and not 
Z James L Муст, |е, Reference work. 315 p. 1930. A. L.A. o.p. This older book has 
а wealth of practical, stimulating ideas still valid, Reflects a dynamic personality and 


e L. Bundy. Referenco Service in American Public Libraries Serving Popule- 
tions of 10,000 or Mare. Report of a Nationwide Survey by . . . [a Committee of] the 
Reference Servicer Division of A. L. A. 22 p. Univ, of Illinois Craduate Library School. 
Oeecaslonal Papers. No. 61. March 1961. Processed. 

4. Rose B. Phelps and Janet Phillips, eds. The Library a a Community Information 
Center. 175 p. 1959. Tllini Union Book Store, Champaign, IIl. 52. Paper: on major 
reference administrative topics, frem 12 large colleze and publie libraries. 
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5. Pierce Butler ed} ‘THe Reference Function of the Library. 366 p. 1943, Univ. of 
ag артса Papers at the 1942 Chicago Summer Institute, on large public and univer- 
sity library situations. 
6. Samuet Rothstein, The Development. of Reference Servicer through Academic 
"Traditions, Publié Library Practice and Special Librarianship. 124 p. 1955, a 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, op. paper, V. aloaia botau 
understanding current theories and policies 

7. Loum Shores, Bane Reference тбл. ДА Introduction to Materia’s and Methods. 
378-p. 1954. ALLA, $6.25. Primarily a valuable annotated list of reference materials, 
but Chapter |, “The Practice of Reference,” is the best fairly recent statement of 
activities. It includes summaries of several impottunt studies sach as those by Florence 
Van Hoesen, Dorothy Cole, and Helen C. Carpenter, which analyze categories: of 


resdery questions in order to be prepared for them by knowing the type of materials 
found effective. 








B. Louis Shores, "What Americans Wauled to Know in 1951." Saturday Review, 
35: 36-39, Jan. 9, 1952; 

9. 95th Annual Report, 1959-1960, Detroit Public Library, p. 5. The A. L. À. Stznd- 
ard appears in. Post-W'ar Standards for Public Libraries. 1943, p. 77. 

10. Paul W. Kearney. "Try Your Library First" Rotarian, 87: 12-14. Oct. 1955, 
Reprinted in Management Review. 12: 764-765. Nov, 1955. 

Ll... Quoted in Handbook of the Princeton University Library. Let ed. 1948. p. |. 

12, Mary L. Bundy, op. cit, p. 19, 13, 19. See also Janice Glover, “Reference De 
partments in Large Public Libraries.” Libráry Journal, RO: 50-54, Jan. 1, 1955, 

ЇЗ, Louis Shores, "The Future of Reference in American Society." Wilson: Library 
Bulletin. 32- 286-288. Dec. 1957. See also the article preceding his: Rose. B, Phelps. 
“Reference Services in Public Libraries; the Last Quarter Century.” p, 281-285. 

14. Магу N. Batton. Letter, June 18, 1960, 

Li: Mury N; Barton, ed. Reference Books: a Brief Guide .. . 4th ed. 117 p. 1959. 
Enoch; Pratt Free. Library. 51.25. p. 7. First published 1938 under a slightly diferent 
title, Lists 595 items, with excellent annotations averaging 6 o7 6 lines each. 

16. Margaret Hutchins, op. eit. p. 10. 

17. The foregoing summary of functions is developed: from suggestions by Mary N. 
Burton. Letter, June 20, 1961. See also discussion of reference statistics, below, 

18. Dorotliy Truesdale. Noted on au earlier draft of this chapter. 

19. Joseph L. Wheeler and A. M. Gitliens. "The American Pullic Library 
1941, тер. 342.349, on the distribution of elements by floors, the "circle of knowl. 
edge,” and the five major related. elements. 

20, US, Field Seminar on Library Reference Services for Japanese Librarims, 146 p. 
1960. U.S. Field Seminar. c/o fotermatiora House of PM "Tokyo. p. 64. 

21, Shores: Banc Reference Sources, op. ctt. Chapter 1, 

22. Joseph L. Wheeler. "Planning the [small library] Reference Service," in Planning 
the Public Library, 20 p, 1953. Library Bureau. 

23. See diagram and text in Wheeler and Githens. op. cit. p. 342-350. More perti- 
nent now than when the book was published, owing to the growth of reference services. 

24. Wayne $. Yenawine. “Wanted: a Fonctional Reference Room.” Library Journal. 
62; 237-239, March 15, 1937, 

25. Mary L. Bundy. op. cit. p. 12. 
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36. Frank À. Lundy, "Reference vt. Catalog: a Basic Dilemma." Library Journal. 
ado ine MGE "Typ erlibrary Loans and References.” Libr 
ames D. Mack. "Te Specdá Int ау 
aes 53: 1325-1329, May 1, 1958, Alo letter from Forrest L. Mills. Sept. 15, 1961. 
28, Joseph Kinnberger, “Cooperative Reference Service.” Library Journal, 85: 1525- 
1527, April 15, 1960, See ako Commissioner's Committee on Reference and Research 
Library Resources: Cooperative Program for the Development of Reference and Research 
Library Resurces in New York State, N.Y. State Department of Education, 1960, 28 p. 
Legislation was-defeated in 1961 but is likely to win £n another attempt, Also. Katherine 
Laich, "Regional Reference Library Service: an Outline of Cooperative Services Existing 
or Proposed.” News Notes of California Libraries. 56: 254-265. Spring 1961. Alo the 
З ee eee eee ee ee eee ee Dorothy Hus: 
“Reference Systems—a Review of the Literature.* Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 57: 
на May-June, 1961. Also Eupene B. [ackson. Special Libraries. In Schick. Future 
of Library Service . .. Library Tremds. 10: 209-223, Oct, 1961, 

29. трена іи. 1956. ALA. p. 39. 

30. Mary N. Barton and Ellen F. Watson, eds. General Reference Department Stai] 
Manual. 230 p. 1950, Enoch Pratt Lihrary, $1.75. Useful as assembling ídeas and 
methods in all parts of the work, as preface to assignment of duties. 

31. Putting Knowledge to Work: The Profeuson of the Special Librarian. Revised 
ed. 20 p. 1961. Special Libraries Association, 31 Emt Mth St, N.Y. A college recruiting 
leaflet, with excellent description af services; useful i in orienting new assistants, There is 
no equally good one on public reference 

3 Margaret E: Knox. Professional Development of Reference Librarians in a Univer 
sity Library: 4 Case Study. 200 p. typed. 1957, Ph.D. thesis. Univ. of Illinois Library 
School Her Chupter 5 has useful material and ideas, much of it based on literature 
from business and public administration. 

33. Mary IN, Barton, ed. Reference Books, note 15 above. 

34, Evansville Public Library. Staff News Bulletin. May 1, 1957. p. 53. Also Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 4 p. typod mema, March 22, 1949. 

15. Mary N, Barton. "Administrative Problems in Reference Work.” In Pierce Butler, 
ed. The Reference Function oj the Lihniry. 1943. Univ. o£ Chicago. p. 218-219. 

36. James E. Skipper, ed. Photoduplication in Libraries: 147. p. library Trends. 8: 
345-492. Jan, 1960. Ten papers on recent developments and present applications, іп» 
chiding Peter Scott. “Advances and Goals in Microphotegraphy.” p. 458-492. 

37. Norma ©. Ireland. Local Indexes in American Libraries: a Union List... Zl 
p. 1947. F. W, Faxon Co. $5. A cooperative project of A.L.A. Tanioo Members" Round 
Table, Covers many subjects and many cities. A revision would be widely helpful. 

38. Ralph R, Shaw. “Documentation.” Library Journal. 83: 1344-1345. May 1, 1958, 
Also Eugene Wall. “A Practical System for Documentation," Library Journal, 75: 889- 
897. Mar. 1, 1950. For difficulties, see Ralph R. Shaw. A Medical Intelligence Program 
far the National Institute of Health. Jan. 1961. Publisher not given. p. 100-102; 

39. Robert B. Downs. "The Spirit of Reference Service." In Rose БВ. Phelps and 
Janet Phillips, eds. The Library dè a Community Information Center, 175 p, 1959. Mlini 
Union Bookstore, Champaign, Il. $2. p. 2. See abo Abnhim IN; Barnett. The Uni- 
verity Student and the Reference Librarian," College and Research Libraries, 20: 321- 
324, July 1959. A. perceptive stimulating study of the part which a good reference 
EN public of college, can play in understanding and helping readers. Also Chapter 

"Reference Procedures," im Shores Basie Referencw Books, ALAA, 1939, 

Oak Sarah R, Reed, "The Reference: Librarian." Library fournat. 81: 21-23. Jan. T, 
1956.. ( Annmal Reference. Izsue. ) 

41. Edith P. Bishop. "Reference. Ouestions—How Well Do. We Antwer Them?" 
Library Journal. 85: 3159-3161. Sept. 15, 1960. Reports an important self-survey im- 
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volving 62,264 requests for help, with student questions predominating, Listed here 
rather than in Chapter 22 because it deals with reference-administrative problems. Other 
pertinent. articles, p. 3162-31067. 

42. David C, Mems. "Master of Materiak; Random Reflections on Reference Li 
brarianship,” Catholic Library World. 19: 249-2514. May 1958. 

43. Angus Canipboll and C. A. Metzner. Public Use of the Library and Other Sources 
of Information. 76 p. 1950, University of Michigan institute for Social Research. p. 45, 
13. Renilts from a nationwide study by sample questiounaire-interviews with over 1,000 
iypical adulis, (Part o£ the Public Líbrzty Inquiry, 1947-1950.) 

44. Watson OD. Pierce, W'ork Mezsurement in Public Libraries. 64 p, 1949, Social 
Science Research Council, N.Y, Indicates no cateful study to understand the varied 
aspects of teference service a3 basis for measurement. 

45. William D. Budinston, "Cost of Information Service.” In Phelps and Phillips, 
op. cit, p. 51, 56. 

46. Mary- N. Barton. “Adminitrative Problems" —note. 35 above. p. 235-240. Also 
Richard L. Meier, "Efficiency Criteria for the Operation of Large Libraries.” Library 
Quarterly, 31: 215-234, July 1961. Includes superficial interpretations. 

47. ALA. Committee on Post-War Planning. Post-War Standards for Public Li 
braries, 92 p. AJL.A. 1943. p. 27. 

48. Sally Pounditone. "What Records Do You Kecp on. Reference Work?" Library 
Journal. 82: 2750-2753, Nov. 1, 1957, 

49, Enoch Pratt Free Library Reference Service Reporting Sheet. Forms 267, 268, 
and instruchon, Sept. 21, 1955. 

50. Sally Poundstone, op. cit, 

51. "Analysis of Data on Reference Questions Asked . . .” 4 p: mimeo, Technical 
Report No. |, July 1960. Evansville Public Library, See also Elizabeth Roth. “Can You 

Measure Reference Costy?" News Notes of California Libraries. 49: 303-307. April 1954, 

52, Enoch Pratt Free Library. Two Year Report, 1935-1939, p. 24-26, and frontis 
piece. A fuller summary appears in Library Quarterly, 5; 385-388. Oct. 1935. See also 
Edith Bishop item, note 41 above. 

53. Edith J. Carnell, "Try at the Library!” New Zealand Library Association, Pro- 
ссейіпря. 13: 27.29. 1941. 


CHAPTER 19 
Administration of Subject Departments 
or Services 





The growing and continuing trend to departmentalize adult services into 

large subject fields reflects an increasing public need for more. specialized 
information and the national development in research. Because the indi- 
vidual citizen has to formulate his more specialized ideas and plans as cff- 
ciently: as possible hefore putting his projects under way, he requires 
| d library service in which circulating and reference books, reports, 
documents, pamphlets, and periodicals on related subjects are brought to- 
gether into coherent major subject groupings. This calls for trained li- 
brartans who can concentrate on the materials, reader needs and library 
techniques in their special field. This is in great contrast to the attempt to 
know a little about and to give less knowledgeable service on everything. 
As time passes reader demands will result in more such departments, 


GROWTH OF THE SUBJECT DEPARTMENT IDEA 


The first subject department seems to have been actually set in opera- 
Hon in 1900 bv William E. Foster in the central building of the Providence 
Public Library. The executives, designers and employees in the silverware, 
jewelry, textile and machine too] mdustries in that city called for a constant 
flow of information about new research, art work, designs and inventions. 
The librarian was alert enough to supply it. On the third floor of the then 
new building, he created an Art Department and an Industrial Department, 
with a readers’ service desk between them. This pairing of two departments 
reflected the locally predominant art4n-industry and machine tool occupa- 
tions. It seems to have been the first recognition that a library's informa- 
tional organization should be based on the communitv's character. The 
public libraries of Minneapolis and the District of Columbia shortly after- 
ward created subject departments. The slightly earlier subject departments 
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in the Newbeny Library and i in the reference department of the New York 

Public Libra sference libraries, were entirely different in 

rganization and operation from the type of combined circulating and 
reference department considered here, The later history of subject depart- 
mentation is recounted elsewhere* 

In 1939, Warren suggested that the added expense for subject depart- 
mentation was. hardly justified in cities of less than half a million people. 
Even then this view might well have been questioned, and factors which 
in some libraries had created unprofitable costs, such as placing separate 
Tooms on s¢veral floors and at some distance apart, have been recognized 
and overcome. The latet American Library Directory shows numerous 
cities of under 100,000 with at least one subject. department, usually Art 
and Music, besides a local history room. 

It is significant that subject departmentation in public libraries started 
about the same time and developed about as rapidly as the special libraries 
movement, which resulted in libraries within business and industrial corpo: 
rations. Subject departments serve m the public library 33 "special libraries" 
for the community at large. Many special libraries use also the resources of 
the public library and vice versa, though this interchange is undeveloped 
compared with its possibilities. In the 1960's the economic and military 
pressure to master the mass of current literiture, including foreign, on 
science and technical subjects has stimulated intensive searching, translat- 
ing and retrieval enterprises, which now hold the attention of many special, 
university and large research libraries? Their scope and operations are be 
yond the purpose of this book; their methods may soon become practicable 
to mect public needs in libraries in cities of less than a million population. 

A study by Vainstein in 1960 showed public libraries in 67 Ametican and 
5 Canadian cities operating a separate department to serve local business 
and industrial interests, In a few cases these were operated as branches in 
separate buildings because the main library was not well located! More 
than half of these 72 departments. combined "business and industry,” or 
“business, technology and science,” though a few were labeled "business 
and economics," Departmental labels should be short; and they seldom 
completely describe the coverage, but in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 the 
combination of business, economics, trades, industry, technology and 
science, Le, the 500's and 600's of the decimal classification, seems to be a 
favorite pattern. It evidently works well and avoids whatever extra cost 
results from splitting these in two, notwithstanding there are three or four 
distinct clienteles to be served. In larger cities the fields of business and 
economies are sufficiently large and distinct from science and technology, 
and have so large a clientele, as to warrant their separation for more. 
cialized service. In 1954 the head of the business department at Vancouver, 
population 375,000, urged that it should not be combined with "science 
and technology” in their new 1957 building." 
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No recent statistics have been published ou subject departments ( except 
Vainstein's], though tlus information might, with some effort, be assembled 
from the latest American Library Directory. A 1942 table in McDiarmid 
showed Art and Music first in department frequency, with 6 in the 10:24 
staff group and 19 in the 25-74 staf group, 1 'echnology 4 and 7, Business 
3 and 7, and Local Historv 6.* Even if ‘Technology and Business were 
combined, as is frequently done, Art and Music bad by 1942 become the 
leading subjects for a combined department of their own, with Technology 
and Business a close second. In the last twenty years, because of popular 
interest, gifts and stimulation. from local cultural groups, Art and Music 
has forged aliead. 

In cities of a quarter million or more it is increasingly common to find 
complete subject departmentation. The major fields of knowledge are 
divided into six to ten large groups. Within each group the materials have 
‘close subject relationships, and service is given to large and fairly distinct 
categories of readers by reference workers either trained in or specializing 
in the subject area. 

Obviously, readers do not coufine themselves to particular subjects; their 
personal interests are constantly changing and often have nothing to do 
with their vocational, social or cultural boundaries. Consequently they may 
use several or all departments, The organization and arrangement of these 
departments present many problems. Some are discussed below, but there 
may never be a single pattern to meet all situations; building plans and 
structure greatly influence local decisions, 





Nearly all discussion to date has concluded in favor of subject depart- 
mentation, despite the fact that much of the thinking has been influenced 
ру the tendency to visualize it as more separative, complicated and costly 
than need be. As the English librarian McCicllan phrases it, “distinct de- 
partinents become in effect separate libraries within a library. The scale of 
resources required .. .” would “deter any but the largest systems. "е But 
just how large need a a library be? And why do departments need to seem 
like separate libraries? The answer is suggested above where we discussed 
the split-off of one or two subjects in several cities of less than 100,000 
population, Probably all of these libraries would say that the cost is justi- 
fied, and the results gratifying. Since 1930 nearly all the libraries built in 
cities of over 100,000 have at least one or two subject departments, "Those 
opened since 1950 in cites of over 150,000 usually have three or more. 
Each of these libraries considers the costs well repaid, except that Rochester 
would not have cight if it were planning the building again; this case of 
overorganization was evident as such as soon as created, 
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An advantage, easily observable in action, is that all this greater back- 
ground. knowledge about subjects and materials, the bibliographical tech- 
niques und numerous other resources, are focused intensively on the reader. 
As discussed in the previous chapter, good layout calls for placing the 
departmental service point, with its workroom, at the entrance of the 
department to assure that every reader will pass the service staff and have 
full apportunity to request help. This concentration of attention on the 
reader characterizes some general reference rooms of the older type, but 
it does not provide the special interest in and knowledge of the subject 
rmutterials found in subject departments, 

A higher proportion of staff time can be focused on reader service, The 
administrative function takes less time because most of the staff is profes- 
sional and caries on a homogencous group of duties that have to do 
almost entirely with readers and their materials in a restricted field. Circu- 
lation routines and records are and should be carried on elsewhere. Clerical 
helpers should do all that can be delegated from the specialists, just as in 
any general reference department. A library that builds up a:staft of compe- 
tent subject specialists gains the high regard of its community. The entire 
staff benefits. Naturally, readers benefit and, as McClellan points out, there 
is a continmil and rapid rise in the use of such departments. 


Greater Costs 


It is clear that larger payrolls are involved, Each. department requires an 
added head, at least two or three trained assistants and at least one full- 
time clerical worker, At present rates the annual salary cost for an effective 
subject department staff would nin to $25,000 to $30,000. But this is spent 
ona high-quality intensive reader service not attained by any other type of 
library organization. If this improved service were given under any other 
form of organization the salary cost for the additional assistants wouid be 
at least as great and probably greater. 


That the average borrower does not require specialized information has 
an clement of truth, But this is largely due to his unawareness that he 
could get help on his special undertaking. A 1949 study reported two 
problems: (1) “difficulties of classifying books which may be of interest 
to several departments,” and (2) “handling of questions which cut across 
several departments." "These difficulties were greatest in libraries, such as 
Cleveland and Los Angeles, where the departments were separated around 
the outside of a building and on two or three floors, causing excessive loss 


of reader and staff time. This is partly a matter of building plans. But the 
spread and complexity of reader demands involve dificult problems in all 
library ‘situations, including those resulting fom “reader interest group- 
mg” for cumple, miny librarians share the feeling of “alarm at apparent 
attempts to ignore the classification system."* 

Other shortcomings, the validity of which is dependent on local organiza- 
tion and building plans, are: 


1. Tendency of a department staff to confine its interest and knowledge. so 
narrowly to its own subject field that it knows too little of the others, assumes 
за selisufficient attitude and fails to use related materials in other departments. 

This short-sightedness, possible under any form of organization, can be largely 
overcome y proper coordination, constant alertness, reminders and carefully 
wepared schedules of subject analysis and breakdown. 

2, Tendency to shunt readers from one department to another, a fault in 
libraries where the departments are scattered with no strategic central clearing 
point for readers, and do not provide enouch attention in follow-up to see how 
the reader fares. This weakness is not entirely inherent in subject departmen- 
tation, but in building plan, management and supervision. And it is just as 
much a problem when readers so frequently have to visit a reference room, a 
circulating stack or room, a periodical room and a document room to get ma- 
tenals on a subject. 

3, Tendency to “undue variation of departments in policies and quality. of 
service," is due in turn to lack of “coordination .of activities." This results in 
"a greater number of department heads who are harder to orgamze into a work- 
ing cabinet than a smaller, higher paid group, with closer afhliations.’ We have 
never heard of actual instances of the latter problem and it may be imaginary, 
like the "jealousy between departments” cited by a visiting English librarian, 
which mary arise in any form of omanization. Departments cannot be allowed to 
operate in their awn peculiar way. They must be tied together, guided and 
aimed toward a commen objective, through coordination, supervision and co- 





Balance of Advantage 


Assuming the St. Loms, Boston and Los Angeles libraries "as fair repre- 
sentatives of their types of organization,” a 1947 study found "the subject- 
departmental type is the one best adapted to securing adequate and effi- 
cient service for the large public library. The functional type . . . St, Louis 
.. » appears inadequate to supply the needs of so large a city, while the 
mixed type of organization . . . Boston . . . though more nearly adequate 
to its task, 1s very expensive. . . . Only the subject-departinental ... proved 
‘to be capable of providing for a large expansion of reference service at a low 
cost," If subject departments were unprofitable, the trend to these depart: 
ments would surely have ceased, whereas almost every new building in 
cities of 100,000 or more has provided for them, ‘The proposed large addi- 
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tion to the centml library at Boston will give an opportunity for full sub- 
ject departmentation not possible in the old building, and New York P.L. 
may be able to strengthen its services very greatly if a major open-space 
ground-Jevel enlargement around the central reference building proves 
feasible. 





SPLITOFF AND ORGANIZATION 


In a city nearing a population of 80,000 or 90,000, the librarian and 
trustees need to consider whether to justify added cost for what many re- 
gard as their most significant service to the community. A welladmin- 
istered, community-focused technical and business department, for example, 
may have a stimulating influence on local industry and trade. If its services 
could be measured for dollar value to each patron, it could be proved in 
many cities that the benefit far exceeds the cost, 

Every type of library organization has its pros and cons. Traditional divi- 
sion by function and form of materials, that is, circulation, reference, 
periodicals, documents, cte., is seldom advocated for new buildings today. 
To enumerate these items is to disprove the assertion that the collection 
can be kept as onc large coherent unit in libraries of any size. In many. 
older buildings, reference books have been interhled with. circulating 
volumes to eliminate this artificial distinction, Actually the collections in 
all libraries: are broken up in some fashion and this division increases as 
libraries grow larger. The majority of readers do not understand, nor are 
they concerned with, the classification scheme. For most public libraries the 
decimal classification scheme probably remains the best arrangement. 


Breakdown by Book-User Types? 


The idea was advanced in the 1930's that libraries would do better by 
readers if service were organized by adult reader approach to materials. It 
was impractical and no library has tried it." The setting up of teachers’, 
parents’ or other special group rooms draws into their areas great numbers 
of books on such topics as education, psychology, social problems which 
are also needed by readers outside these groups and should be available in 
their normal place on the shelves. Another idea, to have two coordinator- 
promotors (for adult circulation and adult reference), involves greater cost 
and confusion, because both departments already have and should exercise 


these functions. 


It is the trained mind and special knowledge which underlie subject 
departmentation which make it so useful to readers. The idea can be 
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dingramuitd 25 the field of knowledge arranged in its logical sequence by 
whatever classification the library uses, with a specially informed staff at 
service desks where the materials center around a few large major head- 
mgs. Space near each service center is provided for a sufficient number of 
readers; separate rooms are not essential. Modern buildings are mereasingly 
hd aut as large general spaces. This permits a close relationship of subject 

partments created at the start, as well as à possible subsequent redivision 
of граба without changing the ‘building stmcturé or breaking the logical 
sequence of materials, 





The Simplicity of Subject Departmentation 





Entronca 


It is not necessary to separate subjects into their own walled rooms, scattered 
over the architect s plans. Consider the special service points às set up at strate- 
Bic сз» centers, A-E, in the complete circle of knowledge 3s shown here, 
in the library's normal classification sequence, 1-10. By keeping trafüc 
er floors close to the entrance, main-floor traffic is limited to those using 
mu in-floor departments, The catalog und overall information desk are close to 
the center, general reference department, the keystone, is at the rear 
center. The mbod entrances and: service desks are close together to save every- 
one’s time, If the space can be found, nothing need be distupted when needs 
and funds justify an additional subject service point. And if a fulltime staff 4s 
not available. Eus situation is about as it had previously been. 





Keeping the Materials in Natural Sequence 


If subject departments are thought of primarily as special-service points 
or reader areas, within the library's normally arranged total resources, we 
amive at thè cmx of the matter amd can reduce costs to salaries and mini- 
mum. equipment, True, because periodicals and vertical file material play 
an increasing part in the type of service given, more racks and file cases 
must be bought. But if, by thus bringing all the subject materials together, 
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the volume of more substantial and convenient service is greater than that 
of other arringements, then subject departmenting is hardly a disadvantage 


but a boon. 
Building Plan Influences Separation 


If a subject department is created in an existing building, immediately a 
series Of practical difficulties arise. Nearly all buildings before 1940 were 
influenced by restrictive traditional architectural pattems and library or- 
ganization. Getting the book, the reader and the service space together on 
the main floor may seem impossible. Experience shows that “Art and 
Music" can be detached from the circle of knowledge with least penalty 
but this requires assurance that adequate personnel will be available to 
staff the department in its isolation on another level, 

Physical separstion from the rest of the adult collection involves [1] 
inconvenience and extra steps for staff and readers hour after hour—a 
costly penalty; (2) probable duplication of the card catalog for this portion 
of the collection; (3) the handicap of confusion for all concerned because 
most subjects are tied to others, scattered over the building?” and (+) the 
necessity for inside telephones and other devices for quick interdepart- 
mental communication. 

If the department is to be for business, industry, teclinology or science, 
with their related subjects, most librarians desire to keep it on the main 
floor. A special room is not essential, 


Special Service Without Special Room 


The minimum staffing for a subject department to cover a seventy-two- 
houra-weck service schedule has been discussed above under “Greater 
Costs." Libraries too small for this cannot justify à subject department, 
and some of them attempt only to give somewhat specialized atteution to 
one subject field, leaving the subject materials in their usual location as a 
normal part of the book collection. One or two members of the regular 
staff are assigned for full time or part time and build up their knowledge of 
the subject and materials. If their ability is great enough and demands are 
heavy enough, a special service point can be created with or without a 
special service desk (depending on how close they can be to the materials), 
and with a sign displayed when this special service is in operation. ‘This can 
hardly be called a department. 

Difficulties arise, however, in such а simple operation. The natural tend. 
ency of assistants with a new responsibility is to ga too far and spend too 
much time. Thus, activities outran the budget. Individual subject knowl- 
edge of a general staff which attempts to give specialized subject service is 
generally spotty and thin. Graduates from the typical college curriculum 


know something about literature and the broader area of the humanities, 
but it is hard to find assistants with special subject knowledge in other 
fields. Some librarians feel that courses should be given on subject mate- 
nals and service in the larger library schools: Without the adequate knowl- 
edgeable specialized staff which is the basic clement in a subject depart- 
ment, a library will hesitate to attempt special subject service, 

The idea a£ staff specialization without actual departments was discussed 
enthusiastically in 1935 as applicable in college libraries" It may well de- 
serve consideration, especially by large libraries with no early hope of a 
modem, open-plan building. The idea has received little attention im prac- 
tice perhaps because of the continued neglect and understaffing of all 
forms of reference and reader advisory service: In other words, if general 
reference departments and reader advisors’ desks were administratively sup- 
ported and adequately staffed, it is likely that staff specializing would be 
developed more extensively. But it is a poor substitute for subject depart- 
ments, In a: typical library having only circulation and reference depart- 
ments, specializing calls for flexibility and cooperation among assistants. If 
assigned to circulation, for instance, they can hardly leave their posts for 
more than occasional brief questions. This is one of the reasons why subject 
service mist be considered as primarily a reference function to be performed 
by a staff adequately trained for reference work. 


The Separate Department 

Undoubtedly the public would be better served by more subject depart- 
mentation. Libraries in older buildings with no prospect of a new one could 
well study the rearrangement of their main floor to accommodate one or 
two subject departments. This would entail putting parts of the book stock 
closer to reader space, or vice versa, even at the cost of considerable struc- 
tural change. A frequent possibility is the major extension of the old build- 
ing to the sidewalk with the new space completely open and connected 
effectively to the old, with devices to overcome difference in levels. In 
planning a new building it is easier to relate subject departments properly. 
Many librarians and trustees should persist in endeavors to secure financing 
as well as a strategic location for a completely new central building and to 
plan it according to modem ideas, 


Importance of Work Layout 


Space does not permit repeating time-saving suggestions from Chapters 
I1 and 18. Someone could profitably make a comparative study of the pros 
and cons and time loss of operation centers and work flow in thirty or forty 
subject departments. A few effective layouts have been shown elsewhere. 





The dangers from isolation arising from concentrating in one subject 
area can be reduced by listing overlapping subjects and developing staff 
awareness of the need to keep posted on the work of other departments. 
Frequent meetings to discuss common aims and problems are helpful. Care- 
ful supervision and tying together by an executive will coordinate behind- 
the-scenes departments, the branches, various reader groups and public 


FERENCE AMONG 





FUNCTION OF GENERAL RE 
SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS 


Ifall the fields of knowledge are broken up into six or eight divisions, 
there is still a large residue of general, collective material which can best 
serve an important type of reader, and his reference questions, at a central 
clearance point, a General Reference or General Service Department, The 
notion is unrealistic that General Reference is primarily to answer casy, 
quick questions in all fields. Each subject department lias its own flow of 
such questions, which often develop into intensive search, and general 
reference has its quota of difficult, long-search questions, particularly in the 
field of national and general bibliography. Numerous libraries find it profit- 
able to have a. general Information Desk, supplied with dictionary and 
World Almanac, to handle questions, including many telephone inquiries, 
that abviously can be answered in a minute or two with little search and at 
the point where most questions are usually presented by readers. The 
amount and variety of this general reference work is surprising indeed, 
especially its servicing of general and national biographies. Several large 
city libraries with six or eight busy subject departments find that the 
General Reference Room is as busy as any of the special departments.” 

The more frequent situation, with only two or three subject departments, 
leaves the “general” department with the bulk of reader setvice. Many 
librarians are not sure how far to go in adding staff and equipment even 
when they can foresee that the volume and quality of public service will 
drastically increase. Some major subjects, such as history, biography, travel 
cut across current events or economic and social problems. Thus, there 
has been some tendency recently to Jeave these more closely interrelated 
major subjects, as well as the general and collective materials, in a General 
Service Department designed to give as efficient, intensive service as can be 
given by a more specialized subject department. This te a large order, in- 
deed. In several recent buildings a reference center is set up near the gen- 
eral reference books and the adult circulating books in the 800's, 900's part 
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of the 300's, as well as the 000's, Such 3 large general service. operation 
appears to have been dictated in scveral cases by inadequacy of main floor 
space and budget limitations. 

Whether to departmentalize Civics and Sociology; Education, Philosophy 
aml Religion; History, Biography and ‘Travel; and Literature as: four mote 
departments involves not only costs of staffing and overhead butan under- 
standme of the cross-ranifications hetween same of these subjects, and the 
difficulties of laying them out in the building. Lacking a conviction him- 
self, the librarian may fail to convince a board of trustees that the larger 
the scope of a general department the less effective it is in serving the 
public ín the subject areas. A study of reader questions and how they are 
handled in general and in special departments, such as technology, and the 
degree of reader satisfaction, in keeping with the constantly. increasmg 
specialization of the times, would seem to give the benefit of the argument 
to creating from five to eight subject departments in cities of 500,000 and 
upward. A General Reterence Department will still be needed. 


THE SUBJECT DEPARTMENT HEAD'S WORK 


The functions of department heads have been discussed in Chapters 15 
and 16, and those of reference heads in Chapter 18, so that here we need 
only stress the development of (a) the special collections; (b) the special 
knowledges and abilities of the staff; and (c) the penetration of the depart- 
ment's special services into mare and more of the subject-activity centers 
of the community. 


Developing Staff Knowledge 

‘The head of a subject department has to stimulate the development of 
his staffs background knowledge in the special subject field. He must (a) 
discover, evaluate and appoint assistants specially prepared, or at least in- 
terested in the subject field," ancl (b) see that they are allowed to remain 
in the subject department where their knowledge is of greatest help, and 
not rotated in other departments for mental exercise or “career develop- 
ment" by the chief librarian, who may not realize the penalty to readers 
when the accumulated special knowledge of an assistant is lost. When 
assistants. approach a dead end for lack of vacancies lueher up in 3o spe- 
cialized a- department, some adjustment of salary and an opportunity for 
creative assignments should be developed to avoid frustration, There are 
so many libraries today with subject departments that most assistants, if 
they desire, can lave a career within the subject field of their choice. This 
is one of the reasons often used to attract them to work in subject 
departments. 
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The subject department "specialist" presumably begir 

edge of at least ane segment of the subject field. He sete his ни 
to make it fit the reader needs of his department. He is not an expert. No 
one can start with a deep knowledge of so many arcas as a subject depart- 
ment includes. But he can do better by a third or an eighth than he can 
by the whole field of knowledge. Hurt's 1935 article on specializing notes 
that the library assistant need not become a master of tlie subject.!* Time 
and conditions forbid, He needs rather to comprehend major aspects of 
the field and most of all to know its literature, The special librarian has a 
more limited and specialized field and clientele than the subject depart- 
ment head. But the latter like the former is "the bibliographical brains of 
his clients; Many of them know more about their subjects than he does, 
but he is the one who knows the literature of the field and how and where 
to gct at the information wanted at short notice." His knowledge must 
include the scope, purpose, and value of many individual books.“ * Some 
of Hurt's points are here adapted for the benefit of inexperienced workers 
in subject departments: 





I Peruse a good topical outline of the subject content of the ficld. We have 
already suggested studying the classification scheme of the department's com: 
plete coverage for perspective and discovery of little-used subjects. 

2. Sean articles and texts that give the gist of departmental subjects, and know 
some of the terms. 

3. Get acquainted with the best annotated guides to the literature in the field, 
A few are noted under their subject heads below. 

4. Maintain an up-to-date basic list of twenty-five or fifty of the most’ sig: 
niheant tithes on the department's subject coverage, including a few textbooks, 

5. Add to the basic list those books on more specialized subjects in heavy 
local demand, 

б. Look for current publications from the major committees and. organiza- 
tions in the field. Know what they are doing. 

7. Scan as many current magazines in the department as possible, "They give 
a sense of reality and reveal many aspects not covered by books, afford 
clues for answering reference questions, even though included in the current 
periodical indexes, which of course are indispensable. W'e omit Hurt's other 
items but they deserve study. 


Leadership in Community Contacts 


The subject department head is properly looked to by his staff to lead in 
outside contacts and acquaintance, as discussed in Chapter 15. He should 
explore the less-known activities in the city, which may employ hundreds of 
citizens in production, construction, shipping, merchandising, etc. The more 
and the sooner such contacts, the faster the department can make library 
use a part of community thinking equipment. 
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RESI Oukiideshiknmatibs Somces 

The subject department should draw upon the resources of other libra- 
nes,“ -by using: (a) interlibrary loan; (b) union lists; (c) descriptive 


guides to other libraries" special collections; and (d) photocopies, instead 
of borrowing the material itself. 


THE THREE MOST COMMON DEPARTMENTS 


With the exception of Manley on business departments, there seems to 
be no detailed American manual far any subject department. Several brief 
general descriptions appear in library periodicals, but nothing about their 
management. A practical handbook is. ete for departments in each of 
six or eight subject fields to discuss objectives, coverage, organization, mate- 
tials, staffing, methods and services in a sampling of the many such subject 
departments now in operation. ‘The A. L, A's Reference Services Division 
might well bring this to reality. 

Layouts and lists of special equipment for typical technical, art and 
music, and local history departments were published in. 19417* We have 
not found similar layouts. in more recent publications. 





_ Art and music may not be matters of first importance in à community. 
Neither are they sources of employment for more than a small portion of 
the population, Nevertheless, these two subjects because of their popularity 
comprise the most frequently found subject department. Art received more 
attention in previous years, whereas today. music has taken the lead because 
of the influences of radio, TV and musical recordings. Most librarians feel 
more competent in one or the other than in both, but the cost of a staff 
to man two separate departments inakes it practical to combine art and 
music in one department, sometimes labeled Fme Arts. These subjects can 
be separated fram the general library collections with less penalty than can 
any other major subjects. They are often placed on the second or third 
floor without great inconvenience, if there is an elevator. See footnotes for 
references on both subjects," 

Before organizing an Art and Music Department, one must consider 
whether or not it is to be allied with other audio-visual materials. Art, 
Music and Audio-Visual may well comprise a larger, busier and more 
closely knit department. Or an Audio-Visual Department may be expanded 
to include all te art and music: materials including books. This setup is 
in operation at Flint, population. 200,000, in its 1959 building. Musical 
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records and scores involve equipment and sound-proof rooms, as well as au 
experienced staff. Such materials, whether loaned or not, tie music and 
ту together closely. Not all films, pictures, slides and other visual 
material are related ta art, but many of them are. In any event this triple 
grouping must be weighed m the light of the building plan and the budget. 
See Chapter 23 on audio-visual materials, 





Business and Industry 


If this heading were “Business and Economics,” it would more clearly 
define the narrow scope of what many consider the most important subject 
held a library should develop; for many communities, business or manu- 
facture is the chief source of livelihood. ‘The public library in a city of 
500,000 is generally justified m creating a separate department to serve 
business, financial and office work clientele. 

Here again, as an economy, some cities of over 500,000 and most smaller 
anes from 100,000 up have considered they are carrying specialization far 
enough if they combine business, industry, technology and science into a 
large, busy department concerned with practical, everyday working subjects. 
A good short label is difficult to choose, but these four subjects are all so 
related that in the light of recent library progress it may be held that any 
city of 100,000, and any industrialized city of 90,000 or even 80,000, can 
hardly escape the need to give special service in this area, assuming that it 
has a strong gener) reference service. For material on these service fields, 
sce cliapterend footnotes.9^ 43 

Required materials and equipment include 8,000 to 10,000 books on 
open shelves alongside 30 to 50 reader seats, a departmental catalog if the 
service desk is over 75 feet from the main catalog, display racks for 150 
to 200 periodical titles (Toledo in 1959 took 420 science and tech period- 
icals) and 10 to 20 four-tray vertical file cases, These are just a start for a 
department which is almost certain to bring heavy response, if the staff is 
capable and the potential clientele 1s made to realize the valuable help that 
awaits inquiries. 

A 1960 survey of salaries in. special libraries showed that scientific and 
technical librarians get about a third more salary than art librarians, and 
about a fourth more than those in biology, medical, business and finance 
libraries. Pablicity plays a large part in developing service to business and 
technical workers. For art and music the reader response, at first at least, 
is more impressive than that for practical subjects, probably because prac- 
tical- minded workers and businessmen hardly ever think in terms of possible 
help from libraries. Thousands of small businesses fail each year, many of 
them because they ignore management methods such as are discussed in 
material to be found on library shelves.** 
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Local History and Genealogy 

Many libraries have some collection of local materials, though often no 
oue department or person is directly responsible for their care, servicing 
and development. Increased leisure and promotion by historical societies 
have stimulated interest in local history to the point that a city of 50,000, 
especially in a regional or county center, needs to consider special service 
{at least some staff member specially interested) if not a separate 


artmen MT 
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те дес on space, personnel and coverage, one must look ito the 
library's with any local history society; this may be largely a 
prestige group more interested in musenms or in genealogy than in-a work- 
ing informational library, Duplication of materials and activities is likely, 
but cannot the library and the society cooperate? Whoever heads the 
library's local history department should discover and stimulate local en- 
thusiasts to prepare and write scholarly materials as well as popularizations 
for local papers and for young people. 

Housing a local historical society in the library building is not wnder- 
taken lightly, The future should be safeguarded by a clear understanding 
that the society's printed materials are to be available to everyone accord- 
ing to the library's schedule, and that the society is to finance the salary 
of a competent (not merely a deserving) person who works under library 
regulations—someone to collect materials, stimulate their use and develop 
a reference service. Not many historical societies located outside the state 
capitals realize they can promote their cause through cooperation with the 
local library, For this. reason the library generally must go ahead on its own. 

Asa 1952 survey by Ander showed," public libraries accept the obliga- 
tion to collect and preserve. printed and. manuscript materials about their 
arcas, including maps, reports, biographical sketches, newspapers, posters, 
notices, clippings, publications of societies and photographs (thousands 
having historical significance if properly labeled can be gathered, simply by 
asking the owners of the negatives). Much can be done by valiunteer en- 
thusiasts, including Friends of the Librarv, and by the stimulation of 
exhibits and publicity, with recognition to donors and helpers. Many 
family records full of vital information are annually destroyed, when 
door-to-door solicitation would bring them to the library. The state library 
or commission can lead in encouraging local libraries through statewide 
cooperative indexing and union catalogs, as in. IHlinois. 

Organization for local history service involves a high degree of resource- 
fulness and ability to ask for help, as well as supervision and encouragement 
of helpers. Brinch libraries need to gather neighborhood materials. With 
busy staffs, this is almost entirely a matter of seeking volunteers among 
local readers. Invariably a library whieh collects and attempts to sort and 
prepare this material is swamped with details; the head needs to break 
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down the various aspects of the work—discovering, begging, receiving and 
acknowledging (with carbons of “thank you” records filed chronologically 
35:3 sort of accession book that becomes very useful), cataloging, indexing, 
publicizing, preparing exhibits, answering questions and encouraging the 
preparation of needed articles and leaflets on local subjects" 


Anything more than superficial service im this field involves expensive 
material and trained assistance. Only a few large and hardly any small 
libraries attempt it. They cannot afford it and most taxpayers resent such 
costly activity which benefits so few. Instead they refer it to state libraries 
or state historical libraries: which can handle competent genealogical search- 
ing ona large scale and capitalize on the investinent.*" Some libraries have 
a printed explanation as to wliy they cannot afford to attempt this kind of 
intensive search, In other libraries a tune fee is charged, or inquirers are 
referred to a list of competent local genealogists who charge a fee, Local 
history departments frequently include genealogies of those few familics 
which have played an outstanding part in community development. 


OTHER SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS 


We forgo discussing further special departments, partly for lack of space, 
partly because the patterns of further division are so differently worked out 
in the 254 systems of over 100,000 population. With a fourth of the 
population in school and college, education is a subject so important that 
it needs special service. But in the last few years it has usually been com- 
bined either with the 300's, sociology, or with the 100's and 200's. Social, 
economie, local and warld problems play a large part in American thinking 
at present. A large department for these subjects has seemed to some Ji- 
brarians in the 300,000 to 500,000 population group to be a practical 
compromise between Eno many and too few departments, rounding out the 
circle with another large department called “The Humanities,” but com- 
prising only the 800s and 900's; just how to draw a line between their 
coverages clear enough for readers to understand? For social science and 
humanities departments and special collections in various fields, see foot- 
notes *^ 52 

South. Bend P. L. 132,000 population, has 5 departments on its 1959 main 
floor: Business and Technology, Literature and Language, Young Adult, His- 
tory and Travel, Sociology and Religion (a combination we have not found 
elsewhere); and two on the second floor: Art and Music, and Children's Room. 
Dayton P. Ls 1961 building, population 262,000, has 3 departments on the 
main floor: Social Sciences (1007, 200°, 300°, travel, history, biography), 


Literature and Fine Arts (000%, 400%, 700%, 8005s, Sion and a conie 
Room, but no general reference unit. Industry and Science (5090's, 600's, and 
part of 300°s) is on the second. floor, reached by two elevators. In both these 
libraries and a9 customary elsewhere in recent years, decisions were reached 
after many staff conferences and a study of solutions elsewhere, influenced. by 
probable budget difficulties, etc. Kansas City P. L., population 475,000, has 6 
departinents on. the first floor of its 1960 building: Social Sciences; Business 
and Technology; Literature; History, Travel and Biography; Popular Library; 
and a combination of Education, Philosophy and Religion with General Refer- 
ence, at the center rear, Each of these i$ supplemented by balcony space and 
bv two underground stack levels. On the second floor are: Art and Music, Film 
Service und Local History. The 1953 Dallas P. L. building [population 600,» 
a hast 8 departments: Gener! Reference; Audio-Visual; Science and Indus- 

try (including business); Local History and Genealogy; ; Literature and. History; 
Community Living; Family Living; Fine Arts and Fashion (the latter financed 
largely by local business concerns). 


Subject departments or divisions in large college and university libraries 
do not parallel the organization of those in public libraries, because (a) the 
university library departments correspond to the curriculum objectives and 
academic departments, eg, the sciences, the social sciences and the hu- 
manities; (b) as these three groupings suggest, they do not correspond with 
the actually distinct Belds of interest and demand of the general public; 
and (¢) in most cases the academic libraries have been influenced by the 
scattering of subject materials around a sizable campus, and the thinking 
of their libmrians and faculties is in terms of college departments and 
separate buildings. 

It would bc of great help to have an intensive analysis made of what has 
been done, and why, with critical discussion in the light of current national 

ie as to the most effective divisions among major subject fields in 
larger public libraries, In view of existing local solutions and successful 
operations it may be concluded that subject departmentation currently 
looked to as an effective type of organization for better service has not 
gone too far and has not proved too costly or complicated, in proportion to 
the population sizes of the cities where it is operating. It bids fair to increase 
to meet public needs just as special libraries are increasing. As noted above, 
the solution is far more influenced by the building plan, and should more 
completely influence the planning of new buildings, than matiy librarians 
and their boards and architects have realized. 





КЕМСЕЅ 


There it no general book or adequate summary on subject departmentation or on 
mibject department operation, ‘The following footnotes and their annotations. suggest 
most of the important recent material on special aspects. 
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Libraries, 50; 102-105, March 1959, 

24. Mary W. Chamberlain. Guide to Art Reference Books. 432 p. 1959. ALA. $10. 
Describes 2,500 books useful primarily for reference use; the backlog for art mformation, 

25. Norma O. Ireland; The Picture File in School, College and Public Libraries. rev. 
and enl. ed. 220 p. 1954. Faxon Co. Mas to do primarily with informational: rather 
than art pictures. 

26. Vincent Dueckles, ed, Musie Libraries and Librariensltip, Library Trends. §; 495- 
626. April 1960. Inchules description of departments in lime and nail public and 
other lihranes: and Trene Millen’s: "Patterns of Growth in Public Music Libraries.” p. 
347-355. Invaluable for recent developments and for its bibliography. 

27. Eric T. Bryant, Music Librarianship: a Practical Guide, 503 p. 1959. Hafoer Pub. 
Co, $6.50, Largely concemed with: English practices in classifying and cataloging ma- 
teríals in. public: libraries rather than with servicing them in the reference seme, and 
uoo yeso mansgement of staff or sirperviting st28-reader contacts. Devotes 
nearly 100 pages to phonorecords. 

ч Ace M. Martin, “The Musical Librar—Physical Considerations.” 10 p. mimeo. 
1949. (Qecasional Papers, No. 2.) Univ. of Wino Library School. 

29. For recent material see Music. Library Association. Notes, quarterly; Pictirercope, 
imued bv Picture Divition of Special Libraries Assoc'n, and. Special Librzries magazine. 
Ано arhcles indexed In Library Literature under. Art. Librarie and Literature, Music 
Libriries and Literature, Picture Collections, Recordings, Audio-Vimal Materials: 

30. Marian C; Manley: Library Service to. Burinesr; Its Place in the Small City. Bü 
p. 1946. A.L.A. $1.25. 

31. Mariani C. Manley. Business Information; How to Find and Use It, 255 р- 1955. 
Harper. 55. How to use available sources, Numerous hihliegraphics and a cromrefetenced 
index to them. Largely supereedes. Coman's Sources of Business Information. 1049, 

31. M. L. Twining. "Program of Investigation , , . in Advance of Establishing the 
‘Business and Labor Service... Akron...” 93 p. typed thens: 1954. Kent State 
University. 

33. Lucille Jucksom, exl. Technical Libraries: Their Organization and Management. 
203 p. 1951. Special Libraries Association. $6, Much of this valuable book applies to 
technical departments in public libraries except thot it deals with services to mote 
specialized and advanced clienteles, See alio Rose Vainstein. "Science and ‘Technology: 
ay Impact on Public Library Resources amd. Services" Library Journal, 86: 2417- 

424. [uy 1961. Cathery much specific material including that from librzries too small 
far resi departments, Public libraries attempting to give intensive service in business, 
technology and science should provide these stuffs with subscriptions to Special Libraries 
Associatioti's Beeiness and. Financial Division. Bulletin, and. its Science Technology. Di- 
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vision News, as well as Special Libraries, Consult also Library Literature, under Business 
Libraries and. Literature, Industria] Libraries, Technical Libraries and Literature, Seien- 
tibe Libraries ond) Literature. 

34. "Special Librarics Association: Persormel Survey: 1959 Special Libraries, 31: 
133.157. March 1960. 

35. Genrge N. Odioruc. "Small Binsiness, Beware" Duns Review und Modern [тїшє 
try. TH: 20. July 1961. . 

36. We have not found any Amencan handbook ol -practice in management or 
methods for a local history or public genealogy department. Frequent articles in Поб 
Libraries, eg, April 1958, April 1959, and entries in Library Literature indexed tniler 
Local History and Records are rewarding. The latter inchide articles from nonlibrory 

тойса. 

37. Donald 1). Parker. Local History: How to Gather it, Write it, and Publish it. 
2d ed, rey. & enl, by Bertha A. Josephson, 200 pp, Social Science Research Council, N.Y. 
144. $1. paper. Prolific in. ideas for | materials. 

38. Daniel J, Whitener. Local History, How to Find end Write te. 17 p. 1955. 
Western North Carolina Historical Asomation. Asheville. 73¢. 

39. Philip D. Jurdan. Nature und Practice of State and Local History. 43 p. 1958. 
American. Historical Association. Service Center for Teachers of [fistory. 25¢. Enthus- 
astic portrayal of the subject. | | 

40. Marvin W. Sehlegel. "Writing Local History Articles.” Bulletin of the American 
Association for State and Local History, Shurbridge, Mass, May. 1949, 504, 

4l. Lec H. Gregory. "Local History and the Rural Library.” Library Journal. 81: 
54-56, Jan. 1, 1956. This issue has two articles on genealogy in the library. 

42, Glenn S. Dumke “Diggmg History Out of [ournalism, Mugbooks imd Chambers 
of Commerce." МИ“ өп Шау Bulletin. 33: 277-281--, Dec, 1958, Abo Martha Bray 
un local history, sime baug, 

13. John L. Hobbs. Libraries and. the Materials of Local History. 224 p. 1948; Graf- 
tom (London). 12s.6d. _ 

44. Penelope L. Bullock, Michigan Bibliographies and Indexes, 30 p. 1960. Division 
of Field Services, Eastern Michigan Univ. Ypsilanti. $0¢. Example of careful gathering 
(50 vanous lists, 102 item) of Michigan local history materials 1921-1960, that provide 
substuntial aid 

45. 0. F. Ander, “Are Our Public Libraries Obligated to Collect and Preserve the 
Historical Records of the Community?” Mlinels Libraries, 34: 442-447. Dec, 1952, 

46. Families—Let's Go. 21 p. 1960. Fitchburg Public Library, Describes historic and 
mdustrial features within motorme distance. 

47. Marian McFadden, “Skeletons in the Closet-—a Cooperative Venture.” Library 
Journal B1: 50-52, Jan, 1, 1956. Describes arrangement to combine the Indianapolis 
Public Library's endowed genealogy collection with that at the state library, See also 
two other arhcles in this issue. 

35. Lester Ashemn and- Associates: The Humanities and the Library, 278 p. 1957, 
ALLA. $5. Interpreting, evaluating and usiig materials on religion, philosophy, fine arts, 
music, literature, 

39. Berthold F, floselitz, ed. A Reader's Guide to the Social Sciences. 256 p. 1959. 
Free Press. Glencoe, HL 33, Recently ised bet based on Library school instruction 
and emphasizes background books: titles since 1950 are meager, However, the titles 
occur in a descriptive, evaluative text, which provides a good refresher and overview 
of each of the several ficlds, eg, anthropology, psychology, etc. 

50. Lee Ash. ed. Subject Collection: A Guide to Spécial Collections in American 
Libraries; 2d. ed. rev, sid tal: 651 p. 1961. Bowker. $17. Arranged by detailed subject 
with 3,000 additions and major data about each of 20,000 collections, Invaluable for 
information seeking and interlibrary loans. 
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| Hit for Organization, Operation. and. Evaluslion of a 
- 1960. Spec Libraries Auoc'n. 31 E. 10th St, N.Y. 3. $2. 
trat aspects, with ideas useful in several subject fields. 
hworth, ed. Handbook of Special Libraries and Information Work, 
1956. Association a Special Libraries and Information Burcauk (ASLIB), Lon- 
This English book asembles may useful suggestions on the varied work of 
eo many fields, though miutly outside of public libtatics, Organi- 
assignment of work get less space than one would wish. 
Xscriptian, pictures and main fioor plan, 16 pages, in Pioneer, (Library Burean), 
‚ 1960. More simply and efficiently arranged than some other tocent large 
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CHAPTER 20 
Administration of Young Adult Services 


The library's services to the intermediate or young adult group is con- 
sidered here—directly after the major adult public service departments—as 
an extension of adult work to a slightly lower age level, rather than as an 
upward extension of children’s materials and viewpoints. We note frst 
some social conditions which pose a national challenge and the public 
libraries’ response thereto; second, the organization and resources of young 
adult work and how it is managed; third, the range of services given; and 
fourth, the relationships of young adult work to other units of the library 
and to outside agencies. 





In our American schools a child typically attends elementary school from 
his sixth to his fourteenth year, and from fourteen to eighteen he is in high 
school. Nearly all libraries issue an adult borrowers’ card at fourteen and 
consider as an “adult” anyone who has completed eighth grade or is older 
than the schoo-leaving age (fifteen or sixteen), for reasons presently given, 
But most young people do not make an easy adjustment from children's 
room to adult departments. High school activities give nse to library needs 
not just like those of mature adults. ''een-agers are under the adolescent 
strains of awakening to adult activities and of evolving individual per- 
sonalities, They are subjected to pressures and temptations which they can 
hardly handle, They are different both from children and from adults, and 
often seem resentful of adult ideas, objectives and domination, They have 
their own curricular needs, maturational needs and special problems. 

Today with America’s dedication to “a high school education for-all,” 
over 80 per cent of all youth attend high school, and almost 60 per cent 
359 
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graduate; forty years ago cal 60 per cent ever attended high school and 
only 30 per cent graduated.* ach year a larger percentage continue into 
and through four years of college. These and other factors create greater 
"demands on books and library service, ¢g., the use of multiple sources 
instead of the single textbook, and the broadening curriculum to. provide 
more vocational courses, more science and more other subjects for the 
talented. There are new problems of "growing up," sex, exploring the world 
af adult activities, choosing a life work, getting that first job, the restless 
search for action, excitement and entertainment—these difficult problems 
arc made more so by commercialized stimulation. Adolescence is the stage 
between immaturity and such maturity as people achieve, in the struggle 
to understand themselves, their relations to others and the world about 
them. Like all other people, young adults wish to be recognized as indi- 
viduals and to be allowed opportunities for creativity and growth, 
Teen-agers endure pressures and problems in our culture which are pecu- 
liar to their age group. Dropouts from school are still substantial in num- 
ber; one-third of those who enter high school never graduate? These drop- 
outs seem to be of the nonreading, nonstudious type most difficult to 
attract by апу library promotion. The tremendous emphasis on money and 
the possession of material goods creates an imposing market in the eamings 
and allowances of young people, estimated at $9 billion a year. Early 
marriage rushes them into other new problems. Juvenile delinquency те- 
sists solution or even correct analysis, though evidently one factor is the 
inability of many parents to mise children who are well adjusted psycho- 
logically and emotionally; another is the inability to read easily and like it, 
which affects school grades and leads to a sense of inadequacy and frustra- 
tion. Other contributing causes include the long-term insecurity in interna- 
tional relations, and the availability and lure of liquor, narcotics and 
automobiles. Crime and negative behavior follow the example set by adults 
and mirrored in newspapers, movies,;-and TV. Increasingly more young 
le are Involved in these problems, and not only those in slum areas or 
in minority groups wherein the greatest incidenee occurs, 





Response 
Various social institutions are attempting to respond to these challenges 
of adolescence; the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
A gave most of its attention to them. While young adult library 
service can be traced back before World War I, a major landmark was the 
opening of the Robert Louis Stevenson Room at Cleveland in 1925, and 
a rapid spread of such facilines came after World War II. Today several 
hundred libraries provide organized special services for the fourteen-to- 
éighiteen: year group, running over at either end to include all the teen-age 
years." 
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Much ‘of the impetus for this came from the realization that libraries 
were losing most of this great throng of potential readers and patrons be- 
tween childhood and adulthood, Even counting high-school-age students 
as adults, few public libraries register more than a third of the total adult 
population as library borrowers, compared with upward of 90 per cent ot 
clementaryschoo! children registered. Juvenile books now constitute over 
half the total circulation of American public libraries; and though adult 
circulation figures include most of tlie books borrowed by the fourteen-to- 
eighteen age group, the total adult percentage of the whole has been de- 
creasing slowly but surely? Librarians believe that library materials and 
library services are potentially of just as great interest and value to teen- 
agers and to adults as to children, But to get any results, this faith needs 
to be translated into more active programs and practice than can be found 
in any library. 

Service to young adults has been increasingly related to their school needs 
or at most to their recreations! reading and by extension therefore to their 
maturational needs, Few libraries have attempted to mect the needs of out- 
ofschool youth; none seems to have succeeded enough ta contine. The. 
Detroit Public Library in 1954-55, with notable staff and resources and 
careful planning. and with a foundation grant of $10,000, reached only 
150 young people in all, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, out of 
2,200 approached of a total of 5,000 who in just the previous year had left 
school without graduating’ This is one of the great frontiers yet to be 
explored by libraries: better understanding of the thinkmg of these drop- 
outs must precede new attempts to serve them. Librarians should help 
parents, organizations and schools to encourage more students to continue 
in school and to get college educations. To do this, librarians need to know 
more about the methods and procedures of teaching reading, since the 
great majority of dropouts, delinquents and unadjusted students, in non- 
public aswell as public schools, don’t like to read and cannot read easily.” 

For a: long time ahead, most public libraries will have all they can do, їп 
serving young achilts te meet their needs as students and to provide them 
with recreational] and general interest materials. In this aspect of young 
adult service alone the traffic and the problems are overwhelming. The 
majority of high schools have inadequate school libraries, Most school li- 
branes are open only half an hour after the closing bell rings, and tot at all 
at night, on weekends or during school holidays; the factor of school bus 
transit poses great difficulties in changing school library hours: And few 
have the range of materials to be found in even the average public library. 
Under the circumstances, high school students can be expected to be regu- 
lar users of the: local public library, and in fact thev often come in such 
numbers as to canstitute a problem.'? Though librarians have an obligation 
to strive for better school libraries, the justification for publie library service 
to high school students, even in providing them with curzicular-related 
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materials, is simply that they too are part of the total clientele of the public 
library and their library service needs are not being adequately met. 


ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 





TOt in young adult work has pointed up a few principles, but as 
yet no one pattern applicable to all communities. Service to young adults 
should be organized in connection with the adult departments and not 
with the children's department. Because these young people are close to 
adulthood and are moving away from childhood views and ways and in- 
terests, young adult librarians should relate their point of view and back- 

d af service to those of adults! To meet their needs the adult circu- 
lation and reference departments are indispensable. They also involve the 
upper level of children’s materials, the usual run of adult resources, spe- 
cialized materials such as Alms, and many of the special techniques or 
functions, such as group discussion leadership, readers’ advisory and espe 
cially reference service. It is useful therefore to think of all young adult 
services as designed to introduce high-schoolage students to the library's 
adult facilities. It is not necessary or desirable that work with young adults 
be closely tied to or completely identified with any one adult department, 
or be separated and isolated. For organizational and administrative pur- 
poses, the young adult librarian is often assigned to the adult circulation 
department, or to the popular library if there is one, In libraries with nu- 
merous branches and with system-wide coordinators for adult services and 
for children’s services, it is natural to have a. Y. A. specialist in each branch 
and a coordinator of services for young adults, to stimulate, supervise and 
tie together the city-wide service, 


Service to young adults has to have an operating center somewhere in 
the building. Tts core isa trained mind and a service desk, Its organiza- 
tional place is influenced by its physical locus, and this is often dictated by 
the building plan. The minimum arrangement is a comer of the adult 
reading room or a section of shelves, in the midst of adult materials and 
services. Many large city libraries have a separate room for young adults 

| in recent buildings this idea is unusual), or a fairly large area of 
the general adult reading room with a separate staff and desk. A few very 
large libraries have tried having a separate building, but to give the services 
needed this demands a large duplication of nonfiction and reference books 
and trained reference staff. Teenagers wish neither tò be isolated nor re- 
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fused access to the regular adult facilities. They do not like to be con- 
sidered a special or problem group; daily and hourly they call on the statts 
of the adult departments for adult materials and services. They like to think 
they are on the road to adultliood, and u goodly proportion of them have 
greater interests: in public and world problems, are coming up with more 
ingenious and promising ideas in science and industry, and are using more 
substantial books than their elders, Some librarians feel that even a separate 
young adult room segregates its patrons. The attitude of the young adult 
librarian it a. given scene should not be « deciding factor, for students of 
organization realize thal many supervisors have a psychological desire to be 
‘set off in a small world of their own. Fortunately pliysical changes to 
achieve the best results can usually be made in an existing building. 





Staff 

Major factor in the success of young adult work is the personality, tech- 
nical competence and ability of its head and staff, and especially the 
realization that the library assistant is simpatico and is tying to understand 
and appreciate the reader. Young adults are likely to tum away ftom un- 
attractive, unresponsive, unprepared staff members. Those who work with 
high-schoolage young people need a genuine liking for them, with all their 
shortcomings and imperfections, and a sincere desire to treat them as 
adults without expecting them always to reachas adults, These stalt atti- 
tudes cannot be counterfeited, compensated for or easily developed. They 
are more likely to be found in younger assistants with fresh and open 
minds, who can learn to invite, receive and refrain from comment on 
young people's opinions, thoughts and reactions." 

"Technical competence means not only a knowledge of library tools and 
methods of operation, but of the books written for teen-agers, the psy- 
chology of adolescence and modern. high school curriculum and teaching 
methods. All these help the staff to fit readers and books together. Adoles- 
сепсе is à period of stress, and the young adult librarian needs to know 
what the psychologists can tell him of it. The problem of noise and disorder 
in the library can be met intelligently and positively, or it can be irritating 
and frustrating. Librarians experienced in handling high-school-age patrons 
have learned such techniques as to anticipate trouble (and separate trouble- 
makers or serve them promptly and have them leave); to enforce from the 
start of the school year a rule against social activities and other use of 
library space for nonrelated purposes; and to use monitors, bo require a 
school librarian's request or a parent's presence, or if necessary to eject 
somè students.” 

Because in most cases there is only one young adult librarian in a given 
agency, he must know the contents and values of the books he recommends, 
or lose the confidence of his patrons. The Enoch Pratt Library expects 
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each new young adult librarian to have read at least three hundred titles on 
a selected list* and fortnightly staff discussions are held on the merits of 
different ‘books. 


Assignment of Duties 


Qualified young adult librarians are in especially short supply, partly 
from the competition for school libranans. Most public libraries do well to 
have one fully qualified librarian assigned full time to young adult work, 
but desirably every branch should have a young adult librarian as well as a 
‘children’s librarian and an adult services librarian, the latter concentrating 

an reference and advisory help. Often the onc full-time Y, A. person works 
through other members of the staff and has nonprofessional assistants as- 
signed to him. To do this, he must separate dutics and responsibilities 
which he will take as his own from those which he can delegate to others. 
He will develop the program of work with young adults, initiate new pro- 
grams and projects, train and supervise the other staff members and help 
them build their knowledge of books, build up the Y. A. collection, as 
supplementing the adult collection, and. maintain constructive relations 
with other departments, with the high-school libraries and with any avail- 
able student advisory group. He needs to be directly on the job at least part 
time, serving the young adults themselves, to keep in close touch with 
their current needs amd interests. He will assign bo his untrained and per. 
haps part-time colleagues to read, study and prepare as fast and as well as 
they can to handle the load of diy- to-day service, including selecting and 
ordering materials, compiling aud publishing lists, arrangme public service 
programs, giving reading guidance and leaving reference services to the 
rcference staff. That under these meager conditions, with untrained as- 
sistants and little time, results are not often very substantial is one of the 
results of spreading a library budget too thin. 





Materials 


Besides the discussion m Chapter 17 on the adult book collection, in 
Chapter 21 on children’s books, and in Chapter 27 on book selection in 
general, a few special points are made here. Novels or nonfiction written 
expressly for the tastes and interests of voung people of high school age 
have developed mostly since about 1940. Many adult books and some chil- 
dren's books will continue close to the hearts of young adults, but there 
are more good books each year, neither juvenile nor adult in their maturity 
level, in their values, in their depth of detail and in their subject matter; 
these speak to the condition of young people with greater insight and to 
greater purpose than ever before, Careful selection, based on high stand- 
ards, is needed." 






.. But young adults need, want and will use all types of library: materials, 
Their shelves should include new and old titles, adult as well as juvenile 
( perhaps-in a ratio of four to one), m all main subject fields and especially 
fiction, fot reference work and for lending, There should also be available 
carter and vocational guidance materials, several hundred college and tni- 
versity cahilogs, currently useful pamphlets, an aray of consequential 
magazines, phonograph records and a record player with earphones, and 
access to the library's files of bound or microfilmed periodicals and: pews- 
papers. Reader interest classification, discussed in Chapter 17, encourages 
individual browsing and general reading. One assistant should be assigned 
to examine books regularly for repair, rebinding, replacement, duplication 
or withdrawal; the collection has to be kept Fresh and vital, Plastic book 
jackets, interesting displays, bright colors, comfortable fumiture and an air 
of informality and of relaxed discipline will go far to provide the desirable 
setting. 


As additional experience and experimentation accumulate and young 
people's interests become better understood, the library's service to them 
will broaden and deepen, meluding reading guidance, reference work, cur- 
nculum-telated services and mecting maturational needs, 


Reading Guidance 


The major purpose is to attract the young adult to boaks thought to be 
useful and relevant in enriching his life, developing his personality, increas- 
ing his knowledge or giving him worthy objectives and incentives. ‘This 
requires knowledge of books and of their authors and their qualities, and 
skill at communicating the essence and peculiar nature af each book, But 
one has to learn how to refrain from pushing books on a young adult which 
he does not want, while encouraging him to exercise freedom of choice, 
and accepting unperturbed hostile reactions to one’s owt literary. values. 
Most young adults like some guidance, but they need even more-to be 
helped to develop their own standards and judgment in order to become 
self-reliant: Indirect methods of stimulation and guidance include book 
lists, book displays and exhibits, book talks, book reviews written by young 
people themselves and published'^ or given over the radio or television, 
book discussion groups and activity clubs. Other possible devices include 
high school book fairs, participation in vocational guidance programs, film 
showings, library tours, visits of public library personnel to high schoal 
classes and assemblies, and activity programs with guest authors or other 
celebrities. Publicity can reach eighth-grade classes in the spring just be- 


fore they graduate, when psychologically they are-most ready for "growing 
ир” to the young adult room. 


Answering informational questions of high school students invalves two 
major policies: To what extent shall the public library offer this service to 
students from schools with their own libraries? If given by the public 
library, should it be a function of the special young adult room or of the 
general adult reference department? Whatever the theoretical considera- 
tions (as discussed in Chapter 22), the fact is that for very practical reasons 
the public library is giving more and more school-connected service, In 
brief, high school students are as legitimate patrons of the publie library as 
any other group of people who may or may not have their own special 
system of libraries too. 

In the small library or in the branch library nearly all the usable space 15 
in one large public room, with only one public service desk or at most 
only ane adult service desk. Reference service is usually neglected or of an 
elementary amateur sort, unless there is a full-time framed reference 
worker. There is heavy pressure from other patrons and other work. The 
result in many libraries and in the average branch is the familiar one of too 
small a staff and too few trained persons trying to do too many things, and 
in this case attempting to give reference service which requires special 
knowledge and skills. A top-priority need in several thousand libraries and 
branches is an additional full-time trained reference librarian, 

The penalty for attempting reference service in 3 separate young adult 
room is not only the duplication of materials, but the duplication of the 
skill and salary of the trained librarian absorbed in reference work with 
no time for personal counseling on out-of-school reading. We have sug- 
gested elsewhere the use of a Quiet Adult Room, screened off from the 
noise of high school groups, as a device to protect the interest of adults 
who complain of noise and confusion, A compromise is to duplicate in 
another room some of the mostused reference. books and thus provide 
almost self-service to the many students who can look up answers to their 
own questions and thus relieve some pressure im the reference department. 
On the other hand, if a library can afford the services of a trained Y. A. 
librarian, some librarians hold that there are at least three good reasons for 
diverting high school students’ reference questions to liim. This service pro- 
vides a. natural transition to the encouragement of individually motivated 
reading; the young adult librarian needs to know the current assignments 
and curricular needs of the students properly to select books or to arrange 

ograms; and in most cases the adult reference desk is too busy with 
older adults to do justice to the high school students. But in any case the 


public librarian does not write the essay, review the grammar, advise on the 
outline of a composition or direct a study hall. 

The library's fundamental Y. A. service is best accomplished independ. 
ently of concern for school library service, which may easily overwhelm it, 
whereas high school reference service is often handled better in the теѓ 

ence department, with little attention paid to creative counseling for 
individual reading. The basic objective of Y. A. work gets lost in the traffic 
stream. The Y, A. collection should be kept small enough for the librarian 
to master and to know intimately so that among it he may help the young 
adult find an enjoyable book. 





Curriculum-Related Services 


The needs of high school students today for líbrary materials and libriry 

service are rapidly expanding and have to be met by the provision of more 
and better materials and of new and different facilities, and by more and 
better publicity, both in their school libraries and their public libraries. The 
reasons are given in Chapter 22, but it seems only sensible that the public 
library should build on this situation and deyelop its services, within the 
limits of available resources, so as to increase its influence in the lives and 
reading of such students. In other words this is a large clientele almost 
knocking at the door and full of definite needs. 


Maturational Interests 


The young adult librarian needs to be aware of and to understand the 
concems of young people as they mature. Besides studying curent literi- 
ture of the psychological and sociological aspects of youth, this involves 
a. definite objective: close personal relationship with as many individual 
young persons as possible, trying to learn from them before attempting to 
advise them, Young people often need and welcome the calin advice and 
indirect assistance of an adult who is not a parent and not a teacher. The 
librarian’s influence as informal counselor is an aspect of library service 
which needs development and exploration.’ Maturational topics include 
boy-gul relationships, choosing a lifework, prepating for and getting into 
college, and hobbies and other nonschool activities. While the library is 
only one of several sources of information for the modem teen-ager, the 
voluntary, self-chosen and ever-present assistance available in a well-stocked 
and well-managed library with a tactful and effective staff is a major and 
much appreciated asset to the young adult. Books often provide the best 
help for solving personal problems, even when a community has other 
organized facilities. 

The facts of life are often far easier learned through books at the right 
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и, especially for tlfe shy youngster, than in any other way. The pain- 
ful process of leaming how to get along ona date provides grist for count- 
less newspaper columns, and a good library has books which are even more 
useful. How to maintain one's own standard of conduct in the face of 
group opinion and other aspects of character development are often well 
revealed through books, suggested by carefully prepared book lists, book 
talks, young people's book discussion groups, Blm showings?? and other 
such indirect guidance devices. Before they are out of the teens, many young 
people are married or engaged, or seriously contemplating marriage; as a 
result, the library needs some of the many good books now available for 
young people on the various facets of this subject. 

The young adult room is the logical place for the best up-to-date in- 
formation on choosing an occupation, for this is the age group likely to use 
it most. Pamplilets constitute the best of this literature, when organized 
for selfservice and allowed to circulate. Novels may convey the spirit. of 
different occupations, which is as important to the young person trying to 
decide on a career as the letter of the current facts. 

About half of all high-school gniduates do not go to college. 21 For them, 
getting a job, civil service examinations, military service regulations and 
opportunities, how: to handle oneself in an employment interview and 
other aspects of everyday work life are pressing concerms. Books can be of 
great lielp, provided the staff knows and cares enough to have the materials 
ready, and publicizes them, Teeragers need this help to bridge the gap 
from school to work; they are at a disadvantage because they often know 
little about the kinds of jobs open, or about their own skills. So teen-age 
unemployment is proportionately higher than for adults just coming on the 
labor market. = 

Those who go through college, and may contribute so much to the 
nation, will also have problems and questions, as on college. entrance 
examinations, the choice of college, scholarships and other means of financ- 
img one's way and preparing for college life. Printed materials are always 
needed in thesc areas; The public library administers no aptitude tests, but 
the young adult librarian should know where they can be taken, and should 
know of local training agencies, technical schools, guidance services, etc. 
If public libraries begin to organize and staff themselves to give greater 
attention to the problems and information requests of individual readers 
—which many consider the major current need for development if libraries 
are to serve their major function—it is likely that the better libraries will 
provide selected materials to back up trained counselor help for the 
thousands im Ше 17-25-year-old group. wlio know. not where to tum for 
intelligent, objective gmdance in their jobs, their leisure activities and their 
life planning; the right book or magazine article can often be "prescribed" 
successfully. 

The world of pesonal lobbies, sports and other out-of-school activities 
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of young people, is one in which books are always useful, even though the 
outdoor sportsman’ may be surprised to find it so, The liobby of reading 
may stem from encouraging personal libraries and book buving by high- 
schoolage students, by means of paperbacks and book club titles, and 
prizes or certificates redeemable in books at a local store. In these and 
other ways, the public library can see that books play an increasing part 
in the lives of busy young adults today, 


WORKING WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


With Other Units of the Library 


Young adult work in public libraries must draw on and contribute to the 
activities of other library departments, other institutions outside the library 
and the young people themselves. It needs to be correlated with the chil. 
dren's department from which its patrons are just graduating, the special 
purpose departments which young adults will have occasion to use, such as 
the reference department and audio-visual services. The young adult li- 
brarian has the obligation to contribute, from his special competence, to 
the progress of the other agencies, to cooperate with them on projects of 
mutual concern, and to draw from them what their specialization enables 
them to contribute to the welfare and progress of Y. A. work, Established 
procedures and fields of interest may have tà be modified to provide for 
the handling of young adult materials, services and programs, and staff 
members need to be so reminded, 


With Agencies Outside the Library 


The young adult librarian has a special relationship with the high schools, 
their teachers and their school libraries. The school-and the public library 
are natural allies; they have à common interest in developing worthwhile 
reading habits, Teachers are busy and the public library's program—how- 
ever worthy—ts one of many which is urged on the schools for emphasis and 
integration in the crowded curriculum. The public library staff must take 
the initiative, to become familiar with the curriculum and teaching methods 
of the local schools, and to take on themselves the greater part of the 
burden of cooperative projects. Some high school librarians resent the in- 
trusion of the public library into their sphere of activity; these must be 
shown by patience and concrete experience that the public library seeks 
not to displace them but to supplement them ^ Other high school libraries 
provide recreational reading so freely that the task of the public library is 
to persuade them to shift their emphasis to the curricular nonfiction mate: 
rial which their students need. In many cities now a joint committee of 
appropriate administrators, teachers and librarians discuss matters of 





mutual concern, resolve differences and difficulties and-provide a means of 
communication. Chapter 22 suggests the periodic meetings of high school 
and young adult librarian to excliange information and to smooth operat- 
ing relationships. A policy statement should be prepared spelling out the 
services which the high schoo! libraries and the public library offer to 
teachers and students and how they supplement each other. 

The young adult librarian needs to keep in touch with other youth- 
serving agencies and their programs, e.g., science fairs or essay contests. All 
that potentially concerns high-school-age students should be of interest to 
the young adult librarian, if the library is to gear its programs to the work 
of these other agencies, The opportunities have hardly been scratched. 
Book stores, for example, welcome opportunities to cooperate with the 
public library in activities such as a book fair. These youth-serving agencies 
other than schools constitute one of the few organized methods to reach 
young people who are no longer students, 





With the Young People Themselves 


Adolescents have their fads and fashions, which conform to the sup- 
posed standards of their own group. A student advisory board or youth 
council, given a real job to report opinions from its peers and having its 
judgment respected, will not be an empty gesture; it can tap the tremendous 
energy and enthusiasm of young people on matters in which they are truly 
interested. It should be consulted on policies. affecting the library's Y. A. 
program, especially on the services of the young adult room. It can suggest 
appropriate and needed activities, select student book reports for publica: 
tion by the library, produce TV or radio programs on books or book-related 
topics, or conduct a survey of high school students’ wse of books and li- 
braries. High school students tend to commit themselves to programs 
which they have had a share in shaping and in conducting. In turn, the 
members of the student advisory board should receive recognition for their 
efforts, such as a newspaper story at the time of their appointment or on 
what they are accomplishing, and a thank-you letter from the librarian 
when they conclude their work. 

Young adult workers find their activities tremendously challenging as 
a way to bring books into the lives of young people, and the future of Y.A. 
service is full of promise. 
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CHAPTER 21 
Administration of Children's Services 


Service to children constitutes one of the major contributions of the 
public library in America. It was almost fifty years after the public library 
movement started in mid-nineteenth century: before children's service be 
came accepted and recognized by most libraries. It has flourished mightily 
since then, almost to the point of overshadowing service to adults, and 
now faces problems that arise from the remarkable growth of its own off- 
spring, the school library. The literature of children’s librarianship is 
volummous and this one chapter must of necessity be selective, Main 
aspects of services for children and their management, some long-term 
trends and current problems will be considered briefly, | 


HISTORY 


Approximately between 1890 and 1900, public librarians discovered that 
elementary school children wanted and needed books and library service. 
The ramifications of that discovery are still being felt and explored. At 
first it led to such obvious and necessary developments as separate rooms 
in public library buildings and special training for children's librarians. 
School libraries themselves developed in large part out of the desire of 
public librarians to bring books to children. The tremendous growth of 
children’s literature in the last half century has in part been the result and 
in part a contributing cause of the rise of public library service to children, 
We noted in Chapter 1 the part played by the book trade and by Fred 
Melcher in this growth. Almost every device and instrument of public li- 
brary service has been utilized for children, and some have been specially 
developed for this purpose. The overriding facts are (a) that books are 
essential in the education of children, as a substitute for and often better 
than real life experience; and (b) that children enjoy and welcome books, 
as witness the fact that over half of the total American public library circu- 
lation is now of juvenile books. 
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A large number of dedicated children’s librarians, usually women, of 
great intelligence, common sense and passionate conviction as to the 
worth of books, to children especially, early developed some of the cardinal 
principles of children's library service which are still observed." In fact 
some of these major principles have been taken over in education generally, 
e.g, that children need to be treated as individuals ang recognized as such, 
that reading will be most effective when made attractive and voluntary and 
that children should be free to read at their own pace and level and in their 
own direction of interest. The magnificent fabric of public library service 
to children has been the result almost entirely of the work of the children's 
librarians and not of the public library administrators, most of whom have 
been men and few of whom have ever done children's work or even been 
greatly interested in it. 


ORGANIZATION 


As a result of overhead administrative disinterest the pattern of or- 
ganization of children's work within the public library has not been a clear 
and consistent one. In some cases the children's librarian was a sufficiently 
strong personality to secure a particularly favorable place in the library's 
organizational structure, or to develop the role of children's librarian. far 
beyond what others could do. Children's service developed proportionately 
more in the large cities than in small ones. In the present book, organizi- 
tion has been discussed in terme of split-off in function as libraries increase 
in size, When libraries have staffs of only three or four, including a trained 
head, he is the one who generally gives special attention to children. With 
‘six or seven on the staff, and wilh the A. L. A. standard of one-third pro- 
fessional, i.c., when the head and one assistant are professionally trained, 
the latter is generally assigned to attend to children’s service, even though 
she must give some time to other work. She becomes "the children's li- 
brarian." The others have to take a hand, and inservice instruction in 
children’s books und service becomes one of the major jobs of the children's 
librarian. In other words, typically the first specialization has been chil- 
dren's work, In most libraries of under 15,000 population the children’s 
work is handled fram the one circulation desk, and suffers from having all 
the staff undertake to give advice on children’s books, A three-part major 
principle of managing children’s service is (a) to assign the best-qualified 
person to be responsible for it; (b) to keep this person constantly develop- 
ing her knowledge of children's books and understanding of children and 
how to serve them; and. (c) to reduce the random attempts to serve: chil- 
dren by other staff members who ore Jess qualified. 

As the number, size and importance of branch libraries increased, they 
usually included provision for service to children; the main problem was 
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how to relate the branch children's librarians to the in charge of the 
children's room at tlie central library, because: usually she was thought of 
as in general charge of children's work throughout the library; The most 
frequent answer has been to make the branch children's librarian adminis- 
tratively responsible to the branch librarian and to give the chief children's 
librarian some degree of technical supervision over the work done with 
children in the branches, The chief children’s librarian is thus a line 
officer with regard to the central library children's room and possibly the 
central library services to grade schools, and a staff officer with regard to 
the branches in advising them on the selection of children's books, in ar- 
ranging inservice training for children's librarians, in planning and promot- 
ing children's library programs and activities, etc, In most libraries large 
enough to have branches, the pattern. of organization does not emphasize 
the unity and integration of children’s work: This may be inevitable, but 
at least the results can be improved (a) by clearly assigning to the chief 
children’s librarian the responsibility to advise the library administrator on 
the overall development of children's work in the system; and (b) by see- 
ing that as time passes the head of children's work gives more and. more 
leadership to all the aspects of children’s work,* including that at each 


The Children’s Librarian's Job 


Whether in large or small libranes, whoever has charge of service to 
children has to break down his job into the respective parts, and see that 
(a) each part is effectively assigned; and. (b) cach person is supervised, 
encouraged and developed, and his work and knowledge improved. Such 
components include policies and budgets; staffing, training and supervising; 
methods for handling the work; selecting and placing the books; improving 
individual guidance to all who come; always improving reference service; 
helping parents; group instruction in use of books and libraries; making 
exhibits and lists; storytelling: clubs, contests, vacation and other projects 
to extend service; promotion and cooperation through outside contacts; 
statistics and. reporting, This formidable and absorbing range of duties 
makes children's work so resultful. 


Staffing 

For years good children's librarians have been hard to get and hard to 
keep, i.e; those who know children's literature, child psychology, the school 
curriculum and teaching methods. Dedicated persons trained in these fields 
naturally give better satisfaction in this exacting work than do any others. 
In seeking their services, public libraries are in competition with the even 
greater need for school librarians, whose salaries are appreciably higher and 
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wliose work year is shorter. School librarians are usually required to have 
the same academic preparation as teachers, while this is desirable but not 
necessary for children's librarians, But many young people considering 
librarianship a3 a career find it easy to get the necessary credits in educa- 
tion and thus qualify for employment in two main types of libraries, with 
the big pull toward school librarianship: 

A final factor which holds down recruitment and retention is the lack of 
promotional opportunities. Every large library should provide at least a few 
advanced positions where children’s librarians can continue their special 
interests, It is unusual for the branch children’s librarian to be promoted to 
be the branch librarian and even less frequent for a children’s librarian 
ta become head librarian. This situation has to be rectified if children's 
librarians are to be kept, even if they can be recruited. Some libraries are 
now paying children's librarians more than others of the same grade in 
recognition of this situation. 

"There are many cases where the services of one trained children's li- 
brarian could be shared by two or three small libraries, when each of them 
could not afford a Full-time tramed children's worker. Certamly any branch 
or separate library lending 75,000 or mare books a vear needs a professional 
children's librarian, But the long-term shortage of children's librarians 
compels resort to persons who may have had experience with children, as in 
teaching or camp work or as parents, and who have the requisite personality 
traits. If wisely selected and given appropriate training in children's books 
and their values, these people may become reasonably proficient. Under 
such circumstances it is all the more necessary to pay a large enough salary 
to secure as director of children's work à person able to plan, organize, 
coordinate and supervise all the children’s workers m the system. She 
should be consulted in the choice of all persons assigned to children's work 
and she should direct their inservice traming, 





Knowledge and skill in selecting and servicing children's books and 
magazines, and now even films and records, are basic to this work, though 
there is the hard core of standard titles time-tested and sure to be enjoyed? 
Even these appear in ever new and different editions. The great problem is 
the rapid increase in number and variety of current titles, many of great 
value For their own sake and for their usefulness in the school curriculum. 
Selection for purchase and knowledgeable recommendations to readers re- 
quire critical appreciation of what is desirable. There are numerous good 
sources of information on new children's books,’ but those who serve chil- 
dren need to read the books themselves and to develop their own standards. 
Book evaluation mectings lielp in selecting new books, and provide valuable 
in-service training too. Formulation and periodic review of a statement of 
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children's book selection principles has training value beyond its own 
purpose,” for it mises knotty questions as to textbooks, condensations of 
classics, comics, romances, etc. 

Few libraries have a collection of children's books as good as it should be. 
The number of good children's books increases continually as do their 
prices; the absorptive capacity of children for books is never saturated, and 
the rate of wearout and outdatedness of children's books is high. Films, 
pa slides, filinstnips, maps and pictures ought also to be available, 

; ice books are even more imperative, ever higher in price and brought 
up-to-date ever more frequently, Instead of listening to agents it is well to 
schedule replacement purchases of the two best young. people's encyclo- 
pedias, and to buy by plan rather than pressure. Replacement of older titles 
has ta be continuous, absorbing from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of book 
funds, Readers and primers for young children are now increasingly recog- 
nized as desirable, and so are picture books beloved by children too young 
to read at all. Children's books get hard wear, and children are influenced 
by their attractiveness, Prebinding, picture covers and a policy of prompt 
and regular rebinding of children's books are profitable investments, influ- 
enced by new trends in publishers’ special | library binding: and the net price 
children's book. 

"There are enough differences between the use of adult books and of chil- 
dren's books so that major decisions or changes contemplated by catalogers 
should liave the advice of the head children's librarian. Broader rather than 
narrower classification and sometimes different classification than the adult 
titles on the same subject are often desirable. Reader interest classification 
is often used, at least in part, if only to save staff members from having 
repeatedly to find another horse story for young teaders. Descriptive cata- 
loging details need to be minimized with shorter, simpler and some differ- 
ent subject headings. Indicating the school grade level for which books are 
considered mast nearly appropriate helps i in selecting books for an individual 
child. But such labeling may result in an unwillingness of children to ex- 
plore books of a higher grade level and in their embarrassment and refusal 
to use books below their present grade. Furthermore, the higher the grade 
level, the more difficult it is to assign each book to one grade only. A 
reasonable solution is to use only broad groupings, such as primary, mter- 
mediate and upper grades, and to use a well-concealed code. 








Services and Activity Programs 


The library's traditional overhead pattem is that of a department of ele 
mentary schoo! children with perhaps a young adult section for high school 
students, and an adult department for all others. A few libraries are trying 
a new pattern: a children's department for those up to sixth grade, a young 
adult department for those in. grades seven to twelve (that is, junior and 
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senior high schools), and an adult department for all others. Other li- 
braries have reported ase of a borrower's card identical for children and for 
adults, and not changed when a child graduates fram elementary scliool, 
This entitles children to use adult books and services" and is in line with 
increasing Aexibility to meet individual preferences, 





Given access to a collection of books of even reasonable adequacy, chil- 
dren will use it more heavily than will any other group of readers. They 
go through certain. well-defined stages of growth and development, and 
corresponding phases of reading interests. Trained and experienced profes- 

ional librarians consider it essential tà be informed on children's literature, 
types of motivation aid methods of personal guidance, As a result they can 
match an appropriate boak to à. particular child's needs, and. predict. his 
success and satisfaction in any particular reading experience, in a far higher 
per cent of cases than adult service librarians can do with their patrons. 

Most reading guidance for children is given directly, in: answer to the 
flood of queries for books on particular subjects, or for books just like the 
one being returned, or simply for a "good" book. Indirect methods range 
from booklists and exhibits to summer reading clubs and book talks before 
school classes or other groups.* Summer reading clubs are sometimes used 
in ways which put a premium on the number of books read; cases are 

of an average of over three per day." Such group and competitive 

projects would probably do better to emphasize breadth of reading and 

appreciation of what is read, mther than sheer quantity, But, as this topic 

illustrates; children’s library work is almost devoid of systematic research. 

Its planning is based on extensive experience though it lends itself well to 
scientific studies. 





Reference Service 


The burgeoning of reference service for children stems largely from the 
enrichment of the elementary school curriculum, the ise of projects as a5- 
siguments which require independent study and thinking, the increase and 
greater variety of substantial out-of-school interests, and the greater avail- 
ability of more good juvenile nonfiction books than ever. Evidently it 
stems also from teaching children the use of books and libraries as сапу 
as the first grade, wher they are shown how to care for a boak, Schools 
and public libraries alike, in many cities, (each elementary school children 
the organization and use of common reference books, the school library 
and public library children’s room, the card catalog, periodical indexes, 
сіс. as discussed in Chapter 30. A perennial universal complaint of librat- 
ians at each academic level is that someone should have tanght the students 
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these things earlier, Such instruction needs to recur at each main stage, so 
as to be useful and meaningful to the students at that stage of their de- 
velopment, and not for the next stage or for the rest: of their lives. It also 
greatly stimulates reference use of books by readers. 

"Phe currently debated schoollibrary publiclibrary complex discussed in 
the next chapter has in some libraries taken the edge off librarians’ zeal to 
help children on thé reference questions which mean so much to them. 
Chapter 18, on reference service, has suggestions on this problem, but three 
facts stand out: (a) reference help is one of the public library's prime 
obligations to children; (b) it needs more administrative attention, espe- 
cially money for more reference matenals and reference staff; and (c) 
preparation for it has to be planned and continuously active to outbalance 
the turnover and other shortcomings of non-library-school-trained persons 
attempting ta give reference service. 


The best-known device to stimulate children to read and to explore the 
world of books is the story hour, usually held once a week and justly 
popular with nearly every child up to the fifth grade. Some libraries offer 
story-hour programs on television and radio, and also ss a part of staff 
members’ visits to school classrooms; Some libraries are finding a ready 
reception for preschool story howrs for children from age three to five. 
Upper-grade children are more interested in craft clubs, in creative writing, 
dramatic and art experiences, in student library assistant groups and in 
other participation programs.’ 

such activities are examples of the dynamic drive to open up new areas 
and types of service to ever more groups of patrons. As library service to 
children becomes better developed and understood, children's librarians 
seek to work with children too young to be in school and with school-age 
children in their out-of-school time, Service to adults, by children’s librar- 
tans, is another such area. Years ago, Clarence Sumner pioneered in estab- 
lishing a Mother's Room in the Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library, but 
only in recent years have collections of adult books and related services for 
parents, such as advice on books to buy for children, become a regular 
activity, Servicing children's books for teacher use is of long standing in 
children's departments of. public libraries, but books on teaching are part 
of the services to adults and involve the use of adult reference tools, e.g., 
the Education Index. In some libraries, scout leaders, Sunday-school teach- 
ers and other adults who work with children hind that both the adult and 
juvenile materials they need have been brought together in the children's 
room. In other cases the librarians are reluctant to detach any segment of 
the adult collection, because it is best serviced by the staff which specializes 
in adult informational tools and materials. Increased emphasis is now given 
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to exceptional children, especially the gifted; extra reading is one of the 
most easily managed and resultful curichments and encouragements for 
talented children. Books and library service can be of great value in all these 
categories, but as vet few such arcas of service have been carefully studied 
or substantially developed. 


SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS AND LONG-TERM TRENDS 


Children’s library service has been so rewarding that amy new library or 
branch or system will promptly establish an effective program of children's 
service. Adults (meaning all those Aften years af age or over) were about 
70 per cent of the total estimated population in 1956, and children (from 
five to fourteen years of age) were 20 per cent. But children who were 

egistered patrons of public libraries constituted 52 per cent of the total 
population of that age group living in areas served by libraries, wide adults 
who were registered with their local public libraries were only 22 per cent 
of that age group.!* And, though children were only 39 per cent of the total 
registration of public libraries in. 1956, children's books now account for 
over half of their total circulation, compared with 33 per cent in 1939.1» 

All librarians hail the success of children’s work. Public library service to 
adults is crying for better attention and promotion, but this need not mean 
that children's work should get less. Children’s service is now concemed 
with at least four main problem issues, viz., the theory of the library habit, 
the rise of the school library, the appeal of the mass media to children and 
the effect of long-term trends in child education and psychology. 








The Theory of the Library Habit 


Librarians have long held the theory that, if children are attracted to the 
public library early and induced to use it regularly, they will continue to 
use the library when they become adults, st least more so than they would 
otherwise, by virtue of having formed the habit. This theory has been 
used for fifty years to justify children's library service, on the ground that 
the time and money so invested in children's library work would be repaid 
years later by increased adult use. There is no evidence in support of this 
theory, and some which discredits it; and an alternative theory can be pro- 
posed which makes fewer assumptions. 

If the library habit theory were valid, it should have produced greater 
results in fifty years; it should have resulted in more than general good will 
of the adult public for its library—there should be twice as much adult 
reading from library materials. But adult registration and adult use of 
public libraries are still relatively limited, and more of adult reading needs 
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are being met by enormous sales of paperbacks and magazines, Adult use 
seems to be more nearly @ result of formal education and of economic con- 
ditions than of early exposure to books and libraries. It. is well known that 
public library use is at its lowest point, in the case of most people, in the. 
late teens and early twenties, just after they have left school and just after 
their exposure to books and libraries. With somewhat the sme reasoning, 
the study of Latin was long defended because of the alleged trarisfer value 
of the mental discipline so involved. But habits are not likely fo be čom 
tinted unless they fill real needs and bring continued success. Young 
peaple leaving school and entering the adult world have needs which for 
the most part, so they think, require help from sources otlier than books, 
unlike younger children, whose needs can. in large part. be met by books. 
The actual needs of any given age group, and the degree of success with 
which books and libranes meet those needs, wil] be more influential in 
determining its use of the public library than will previous exposure to 
books and libraries. En one study it-was found that high school students’ use 
of libraries did not vary with whether they had had good library service in 
elementary schools, but that their present use of libraries was significantly 
greater among those motivated by the college preparatory curriculum than 
in the case of the others." And most of the studies of reading by college 
students show that they read more than older adults but less than 
children," 

While it is always possible that better techniques of library service to 
children will be more successful in producing life-long library patrons, it is 
also possible that an alternative theory is more nearly valid—that any group 
of potential readers will use books and libraries to the extent to which those 
services are available to them, are brought to their attention and are per- 
formed so as to meet their present major life needs aud wants effectively. 
It follows that library service should be available to every major group of 
potential patrons for its own sake and for what it will do and mean for them 
in their present stage of development. Public library service to children is 
good for its own sake, and public library service to adults liad better he 
developed in the light of successful approaches to major adult life weeds, 


The Challenge of the School Library 

This theary of the library habit Jed public libraries carly in this century 
tà an extensive development of service to schools. At that time this was a 
positive good. But through the years the more progressive schools have 
recognized the value of school library service, have established their own 
libraries and have taken over the functions which the focal public library 
had been attempting to cover in the school. School progress and changes 
in teaching methods, which favored the use of multiple sources, combined 
to make school library service an ever larger and more expensive portion of 
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the total service given by the public library until it outbalanced and 
thwarted other services. In the last couple of decades, in city after city, the 
public library has withdrawn from providing school library service оп its 
own. Generally this was in the form of classroom groups of circulating 


books; seldom did it give the increasingly necessary reference service called 
for by the teachers. The obvious suggestion of joint financing of the service 
by both schools and libraries has been tried. repeatedly, but this raises 
administrative, budgetary and even political difficulties. In their increasing 
need for the school library as a learning laboratory, the schools have pre- 
ferred to establish their own libraries if they are going to have to pay even 
as much as half the total cost, From the viewpoint of individual service to 
pupils and teachers as well as administratively, the best results are likely 
to be achieved by school libraries administered and financed by the school 
system, and completely integrated into the structure and functioning of the 
school itself. Today the ovenvhelming majority of school libraries are so 
organized.!* Other aspects of this public-library school-libraty relationship, 
as affecting children's library service, are discussed in Chapter 22. 








hildren and the Mass Media 


The school library and the public library, in its service to children, accept 
the same basic standards and criteria, and work with essentially the same 
techniques and materials. In direct competition are the mass media with 
their tremendous appeal, the comics, television, radio, the motion pictures, 
the popular magazines, which aré commercial enterprises, operated for 
profit, with enormous fimancial resources on which to draw, and activated 
by keen financial and commercial rivalries. Their techniques and methods 
usually have na necessary connection with nor do they often claim to serve 
the educational or character-building activities of children. Tt is not that all 
reading of hard-cover books by children is good and worthwhile, or that 
none of the mass media ever have anything worthwhile for children, 
Rather if is that typically the public library serves the long-range values af 
children’s reading without regard to immediate financial return, while the 
mass media normally cater to the entertainment of children so a5 to secure 
their dollars? or to sell advertising. 

It is possible, however, for a library not only to grow and to flourish in 
the face of the appeal to children of the mass media, but also to use the 
mass media for its own ends. ‘Thus radio and television programs have been 
arranged by many libraries, and with good results; and library use of a good 
book is often stimulated by local showing of the motion picture made from 
it, especially when promoted by library advertising of the fact. Technical 
progas and aggressive advertising have formed libraries to compete with 
these strong rivals for the time and attention of children in out-oFschool 
hours. Improving the appearance of children's rooms and children’s books, 
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sie is registration and circulation procedures are only forerunners to 
library promotion that will attract more children as patrons, and assure 
them of really interesting but high-quality reading. 

There are periodic campaigns to raise the level of content and to elimi- 
nate objectionable features in the mass media, especially comics and tele- 
vision. Children's librarians would be welladvised to consider before they 
participate in such well-meant but controversial enterprises. But they can 
introduce a positive note and attempt to get more attention given to the 
availability of good books in or out of libraries, to the public discussion of 
what constitutes good reading and of how it can be provided all children, 
and to those movies and T V programs which are constructive and free from 
objectionable elements. There is no attempt implied here to gloss: over the 
defects of tlie mass media m their impact on children, and the worst 
offenses ate indeed shocking. We do not know how or to what extent chil- 
dren make a reasonable adjustment to the mass media over a period of 
years; but libraries assume that constructive films and ‘I'V programs which 
they put on will be beneficial. As yet there is no substantial body of evi- 
dence that juvenile delinquency is directly caused by exposure to crime 
comics or violence-filled movies or television programs. Logic and experience 
would suggest that good influences probably make for good and bad influ- 
ences make for evil. Conscientious librarians try to keep informed on cur- 
rent developments and thinking in this controversial area.™ 








The Trend in Education and Psychology 


The present long-term emphasis by our society on research in education 
and child psychology augurs well for libraries, and the planning by chil- 
dren's librarians needs to take note of the educational changes being made, 
Current literature on the teaching of reading has never been so stimulating; 
studies, easily available, discuss main trends. Among them are the: wide- 
spread definite attempts to improve teaching methods, to tighten up an 
the typical curnculum, to require more home study, to do better by gifted 
children, to give renewed attention to the humanities despite the furor over 
science, to improve the teaching and habit of reading,” to encourage inde- 
pendent reading, and, by using multiple sources instead of a single text, to 
teach ethics and character building without crossing over into religion and 
theology. These are only a few current top-priority subjects. 

The children’s librarian needs to know about developments in the 
schools, in the curriculum, in teaching methods and in what current re- 
search and thinking say about normal child development. Every children's 
librarian is in. effect an amateur child psychologist, and sustained. interest 
in the schools and in child development makes her work more effective, If 
children's librarians ate not to become simply distributors of books as 
physical objects, they need to know of the ways in which educators and 
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Te uture Of public library service to children lies not in the mass dis- 
tribution of books, but in the exploitation of its unique aspects—the volun- 
tary nature of each child's reading, the unquestioning acceptance of each 
child at his present level of growth, the ready availability of many different 
titles and forms of print and of nonprint. materials, the ability to give richer 
and more complete reference service to all. The crucial element is a skilled 
and imaginative librarian to test and establish how books and library service 
can help normal children, the gifted and the leaders, as well as: juvenile 
delinquents, those in need of remedial reading, the children who suffer 
from psychological stmins, anc the many other problem categories in which 
children find themselves, and in which educators need to help them2* 
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CHAPTER 22 
Administration of Work with Schools 


One. of America's noteworthy achievements is its educational system, 
available to all the children of all the people. From mursery schools through 
post-collegiate professional and. graduate schools, it constitutes one of the 
greatest and most successful attempts to diffuse knowledge among the 
whole population. Because of its size and its staggering task, parts of it are 
always subject to criticism and improvement. Because public libraries too 
belong to the general educational system, it is natural and desirable that 
they should cooperate and coordinate with the schools, especially at the 
ciementary and secondary levels, This relationship has not always been as 
happy or as fruitful and effective as it should be. Some basic relationships 
between public libraries and puhlic schools will be discussed first, then some 
of the specific aspects of public library services to public and other schools. 


DESIRABLE PUBLIC LIBRARY-PUBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


"Three basic principles undezlie public library-public school relationships, 
if children are to benefit. If these principles are not tmderstood and ac- 
cepted by both patties the relationship is likely to be wnsatisfactory to one 
or the other, and less effective than it might be. 

The first principle is that every school should have its own school library, 
controlled and financed by the school system* Books and library service are 
important for children, as an integral part of the teaching resources and 
educational program of every high and grade school. Moder methods of 
teaching emphasize multiple sources of information and the: encourage- 
ment of independent thinking, weaving the use of library matetials: into 
every possible unit of teaching. The schoo! librarian should be qualified by 
experience and education, both as a librarian and as a teacher, to know the 
teacher's point of view, to have a teacher's status in the school, to be a part 
of the teaching team, and specifically to put library materials to work in 
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each. teacher's class assignments. For over twenty years an intensive drive 
has been under way for elementary school libraries, administered and sup- 
ported hy the school and independent of the public library, This repeats the 
pattern followed by the high schools; most high schools today have their 
own school library, largely because of the requirements of the regional 
accrediting associations and the state departments of education.* 

The second main principle is that the public library should seek to en- 
courage the development and improvement of these individual school 
libraries, and to cooperate with them, It was a commendable and desirable 
thing, forty or fifty vears ago, when public libraries extended their services 
to the schools.’ But since then school officials have recognized the great 
need for having their own school libraries, and it is no longer desirable or 
practical for the public library to manage or finance them. Many school 
librarians claim, with some justification, that continuance of public library 
service to: schools, ic, branches or classroom collections, has held back the 
development of school libruries.* 

Public library. relationships to schools could range from the one extreme 
of public library operation of school libraries, with all expenses paid by the 
school system, to the other extreme of complete and total separation of and 
no communication between the two library systems. Neither extreme is 
actually to be found, nor would either be desirable, The four arrangements 
most frequently found are (1) the operation of school libraries by the pub. 
lic library with a sharing of expenses; (2) the operation by the public li- 
brary of branch libraries in school butidings; (3) the placing of classroom 
collections [їп grade schools particularly), financed and deposited by the 
public library; and (4) the informal cooperation and the many types of 
services rendered by public libraries to schools which have libraries of their 
own, These four arrangements will be discussed later in this chapter. The 
single most important way in which the public library can help the local 
school libraries in cities having more than eight or ten schools is to press for 
the appointment of a well-qualified city school library supervisor.* 

The third main principle is that, to whatever extent the school system is 
unable or unwilling to provide adequate library service to its own students, 
then the public library has the obligation to serve the pupils as fully as it 
can. In cities which have school libraries the public library continues to be 
called on for materials which no individual school library can supply, or 
because the public library has additional copies, or the school closes before 
the pupils have enough chance to use the library. The public library has a 
responsibility to provide at least some degree of service for every large group 
of potential patrons in its service area, and from a fourth toa third of the 
local population isin school. But that responsibility is reduced by the extent 
to which any maim part of the provision of library service to a segment of 
the community is assumed by others (eg, by a special library, a college 
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nr or a school library). The school system is the appropriate ageney to 
provide library service and of a high order to its own students. 





The Relative Function of School vs. Public Libraries 


The similarities and differences in objectives, scope, functions and mate- 
als for children and young people, between public libraries and school li- 
braries, comprise a complex subject which is still confused in the minds of 
librarians and the general public. Part of this confusion is à natural result 
of the projection arid promotion by the public libraries of their own services 
into the schools, during the last half century, and the fact that the school 
libraries have been an outgrowth of those services, Tt has been compounded 
by those public librarians who oppose the creation o£ school libraries, and 
by those who feel that emphasizing work for children, especially school chil- 
dren, is a deterrent to the development of adult services. Same school li- 
brarians too, in their desire to see adequate school libraries established, have 
taken the extreme position, "If a community can afford or elects to have 
only one type of service, the clementary-school library service should be the 
choice (in schools of over 200 pupils), since the objectives of elementary 
education can be fully achieved only when the school has its own library, 
and since the library in the schoo! reaches all the children,”* The following 
are some of the basic and realistic factors in the situation. 


1, The materials und services in school libraries are very similar to those in 
well-managed children's departments in public libraries, but they serve diferent 
functions 3 While both include fiction and informutional books, the collection 
in the school library justifiably reflects the curriculum subjects; in the children's 
department itis broader and emphasizes out-of-school interests rather than class- 
room subjects, thongh well-fnanced school libraries can afford a greater mimber 
of books per pupil and therefore a wider range. In. both school and publie li- 
braries, the same high type of trained librarians should be available; increasingly 
the schoal librarians are required to have training and experience in 
methods and acquaintance with the curriculum: The children's librarians put 
greater stress on. knowing children's books and hitting them to the individual 
child. But as Henne notes? the school librarian is closer to the child and should 
be able to understand him better. And Gaver found. that a complete school li- 
brary served children better than did classroom sets or central collections.” But 
children who use both their school and their public libraries (a usual and highly 
desirable situatian) almost always feel that their use of the public library is freer, 
that they find a greater varicty of maternal and that they are more on their own 
that in the school library. | 

2. The sire of the community and the number of schools and of public library 
branches constitute a major factor often overlooked. The larger the city the more 
impossible it becomes, without great cost, for any or every school library to have 
the variety of materials and staff which a good central or branch public library is 
justified in having. Even when a schoo! library is well enough supported to have 





„a good book collection—and that is still the exception rather than the rule—the 

disparity in total resources will exist in most communities. Among these are the 
pictures, pamphlets, maps, back files of magazines, older books.and much other 
material, On the other hand a good school library can achieve higher 
densities of use than even a. good publie library, for close availability of books 
and services is a key factor in their use, and no less so in the case of children than 
adults. Asnnted later, the per-capita cost of school library service is usally more 
than bi per«apita support of publie libraries; we have no comparative costs per 
unit of use, 

3. The costs and administrative problems of keeping school libraries open 
longer hours than those of the classrooms make such a development unlikely as 
a common practice in the foreseeable future. Janitorial, heating, lighting and 
building discipline costs and weekly work schedules are all complicated by the 
increasing pepe cat of children who come to school and go home by bus. All 
this time (im the lute afternoons, in the evenings, on Saturdays and holidays and 
in the summers] wlien schools sre closed, the public library and most branches 
are open and busy, with more materials and with trained staffs as able as those in 
the school libraries. All these considerations are accentuated in considering high 
school students, who nced and use adult books and services in increasing volume 
and with increasing intensiveness. 

The answer to the problem appears to be the actual situation found in 
almost every community—boys and girls are busily wsing both their school 
libraries and their public libraries at the same time. When good school 
libraries are established in a community, public librarians have discovered 
that their own services to children and teen-agers do not diminish but in- 
crease. The indications are that school library use and public library use аге 
mutually stimulating. Arlington County, Va., with a population of 165,000, 
has one of the most highly developed public school and school library sys- 
tems in the country; cach school from grades 1-12 has a trained librarian, 
an active P. T. A. promotes library use and gives volunteer help, and there 
is competent, effective school library supervision. But the busy central pub- 
lic library and six branches in fiscal 1960 lent 338,349 children’s books and 
431,147 adult books, of which a large proportion were borrowed by high 
school students (more than 50 per cent of adult cirenlation was non- 
fiction), while in the school year 1960-61 the public gmde school libraries 
lent 758,943 books and the high school libranes 204,272: total 963.215 
school library books, a total of 1,732,711 from both systems, ar 10% books 
per capita.” This is one of the reasons why Arlington is one of the most 
highly desirable residence areas in the United States, 

The conviction has been strengthened in recent years that reading is the 
key to the whole educational process, that it helps to develop ability to 
think and encourages individual effort and purpose. The two systems of 
libraries should work together for the good of tle students they both serve. 
The library in the school should be considered as a working laboratory, pro- 
viding materials for use at the time they are needed inside the school. The 
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publie library serves students outside school hours, and more than 60 per 
cent of the patronage of many libranes is from grade and high school stu- 
dents. School libraries should be encouraged to handle ever more of the 
needs of their students, and public libraties will always be needed to supple 
ment them." Public libraries should not do less for school children but 
more for the adults who typically have no other system of libraries to use. 


Pubtic Library Operation of School Libraries by Contract 


Of the four maim types of relationships between public libraries and 
schools; enumerated above, bwo are not recommended. One of these is the 
operation of school libraries by the public library, on the basis of a contract 
with the school system and a sharing of expenses.” This arrangement would 
seem to guarantee close coordination of school library agencies and the pub- 
lic library, Actually, school teachers and officials increasingly feel that the 
public library does not understand, especially as to curriculum content, and 
cannot meet the ever greater needs of current school use of supplementary 
materials. The public library representative in the school is seldom looked 
upon as a real faculty member, and psychological barners as to loyalties 
and different schedules and salaries make it dificult to integrate library 
services fully with classroom objectives and routines,“ ‘This arrangement 
continues mostly in those cities where school authorities are more inter- 
ested in having the public library meet some of the service costs than they 
are in having really good school library service. In some cities, because of 
higher requirements by accrediting units, the public libraries have spent a 
disproportionate part of their budgets on this service and justified it for 
its large contribution to their total circulations. In 1957, the Cleveland 
Public Library was operating libraries in 38 schools, mostly high schools, 
under a contract with the Cleveland Board of Education, at a total average 
cost of almost $16,000 each, of which amount the Public Library contribu- 
ted almost three-fourths. To be sure this was only about 10 per cent of its. 
curent operating expenditures that year, but the bulk of the elementary 
schools were not so served." For the country as a whole, in 1954, all school! 
libraries were supported at an average of $1.05 per student for books and 
other library materials alone and not counting salaries," while public li- 
braries in 1956 spent an average of only 26 cents per capita for books, peri- 
odicals, audio-visual materials and binding.” 


Public Library Branches in School Buildings 


The other type of arrangement not recommended ts the housing of a 
public library branch in a school building. In theory all the neighboring 
community as well as the personnel of the school will use it. Supposedly it 
saves the cost of a branch building, and eliminates duplication of juvenile 
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library facilities. Necessarily the public library pays at least part and usually 
the major part of the expenses, especially for personnel and books. 

_ Many cities have discontinued schoolhouse branches, as at Oklahoma 
City and Kansas City, because they have proved ineffective either as 
branches or as school libraries, A well-located school is off the main pedes: 
trian arteries, whereas a public library branch belongs in the center of 
neighborhood pedestrian trafic. The result is that it is used less than it 
should be even by pupils attending other schools in the general vicinity 
and hardly at all by adults.!* Administrative difficulties arise with regard to 
heating?* access to the library room, pressure for classroom space with an 
"outsider" occupying it, etc. The more schoolhouse branches; the more the 
public library budget is dissipated among small, weak libraries, and the 
higher the unit costs of service: Although there are a few- cases wliere um 
usual location or relationships make the idea workable, neither a school 
library nora public library can adequately take the place of the other, both 
‘are needed in the important und ever mare complex task of bringing books 
‘and other materials, and related services, to all citizens and to all school 
children 


Where the school has no library, many public libraries feel an obligation 
to provide a partial substitute, in the form of classroom sets of books, hook- 
mobile stops and classroom visits. Some public librarians frankly admit that 
this is a mass-production method to increase their circulation figures; some 
superintendents admit that this justifies them in not budgeting for real 
school libraries: Both should be aware that these services are a poor substi- 
tute for a good school library; both should work toward the withdrawal of 
the public library's services inside the school, 

By a classtoom set is meant a collection of books, usually one ot two per 
student, loaned by the public library to an individual teacher for a half or 
full school year, with opportunity to change some or all books during the 
year. In 1956, of 3,925 public libraries reporting to the U. 5. Office of Edu- 
cation on this paint, 2,716 or 69 per cent used this device to serve schools:= 
In larger cities, this can get to be a service of considerable volume: thus in 
1960-61 the Indianapolis Public Library had at maximum alinost. 75,000 
volumes in 1.778 classroom sets on loan to 131 schools, an average of 42 
books per set and of 14 sets per school ?* 

Some libraries assemble their classroom sets from a separate school collec- 
tion, others from the regular stock of children’s books. Some loan only 
books for recreational reading, others loan any of interest. Some require the 
teacher to select her own books and to transport them to and from the 
library, others will select the books for her and provide transportation. Some 
use з relatively short loan period, do not permit the books to be reloaned to 
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the children for home usc, and hold the teacher responsible for all loss or 
damage; others use a relatively long loan period, permit and encourage the 
reloan of the books to the children and exempt the teacher from responsi- 
bility if the children who so bormw the books are registered with the 
public library. 

[n general, it would seem that, if this service is provided, it might as well 
be provided am as liberal a basis as possible. A circulation count or even an 
estimate of books reloaned from the classroom to individual children should 
not be required, or if it is it should be reported separately from the rest of 
the library's circulation. It is spurious circulation, involving no direct serv- 
ice or even contact between the library and the patron, and when the 
schools develop their own libraries there will be a great drop im the public 
library's circulation. Figures of this type of circulation, especially when 
estimated, are often in error, or are inflated by estimating informal loans 
which children make among themselves or by encouraging teachers to ac- 
cept more books than are needed. 

Daily across the nation, whole classes rush out to the public library's 
bookmobile, each child returning books and hastily choosmg and borrow- 
ing what he can find. The cramped physical quarters, the lack of time for 
browsing, the slight opportunity for reading guidance or informational help 
make most school librarians and many public librarians realize that while 
such crowd service is better than nothing, for example in rural areas, it is 
decidedly no substitute fora school library nor for borrowing from the 
public library or branch. It does bring to cach student a considerably 
larger and more. varied collection of books than he is likely to get from a 
classroom set, and children’s eager acceptance of this service is shown by the 
great circulations which bookmobiles typically pile up at school stops. The 
public library is tempted to give ever more of the bookmobile's scheduled 
time and ever more of its shelf space to meet the endless demands of 
school children; thereby it neglects the adults and ather important types of 
bookmobile stops and services. 

Any public library able to arrange more than one visit per year of a 
trained librarian to cach grade school classroom can be said to be superior 
in this regard. The librarian may review books, explain how to use books 
and libraries, tell a story, bring library news and new books for the class- 
roam set, etc. 


In Cooperation with School Libraries 

Well-developed school librarics make possible fruitful cooperation be- 
tween the public library and the schools. A good school librarian should 
initiate, welcome and contribute to the cooperative ventures which will im- 
prove service to his teachers and pupils, and the public library staff should 
have the same willingness to meet the other agency halfway. Appointment 
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of a library supervisar in the school system tends to bring centralized order- 
ig and cataloging of books, extra copies of needed titles, additional titles 
Gn given subjects in a general collection available to all and other improve- 
ments to the situation found when the school libraries are all separately ad- 
ministered and completely self-sufficient. A good city school library super- 
visor is the leader in active cooperation with the local public library, so 
that the latter's services may help each. school. 

To be most successful, cooperative action requires an agreement between 
the school system and the public library, as:to the responsibilities each will 
assume"? In large cities so much is involved that the public library should 
have a coordinator of its own services to local public and non-public school 
pupils, It also calls for a channel of communication, desirably a joint com- 
mittee of one or more school librarians, the city school library supervisor 
and the superintendent of schools, and on the part of the public library the 
chief libririan and the persons in charge of work with schools, with chil- 
dren and with young adults. It should meet regularly to discuss and explore 
any aspect of the mutual relationship. The committee members will get to 
know each other and each other's problems, ways of functioning, resources 
and needs. Impending changes in each other's situation should be dis- 
cussed, Cooperation may include: 





(1), Supplementing the school libraries’ book collection by short-term loans 
of groups of books or by putting books on special reserve in the public library. 
(2) Selecting, retaining and binding magazines by both libraries to provide as 
well as possible for the anticipated needs of the students, and witha union list of 
magazines in both groups of libraries. (3) Joint mectings of appropriate person- 
nel for book selection purposes,?* (4| Consideration of each other's resources in 
the preparation of book lists, (5) Cooperation in such. special projects às Na 
tional Library Week or Children's Book Week. (6) Provision of profesional 
books for teachers. (7) Joint purchasing of books, rebinding service and coopera- 
tive cataloging. 


The public library benefits indirectly to the degree that the school library 
can improve the service it gives its students: the better the school library, 
the better prepared are the students to use the public library, ‘They will 
often have to use it as well as their school library, and even more after they 
finish school. It also benefits directly, for teachers and school librarian can 
be better persuaded to forward copics of reading lists used, details of bome 
work assignments and notes of other school activities likely to bring stu- 
dents into the public library, In addition the public library can often 
arrange to huy supplies at special school discourits, since schools typically 
buy larger quantities of many office supplies. The schools’ print shop can 
print public library materials to be used in and with the schools, and the 
schoals" transport system and its larger film collection may be made avail- 


able to the public library, 
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Despite the amount of tax money involved, few communities have ex- 
plored and exploited the possibilities of cooperative action between local 
school and public libraries, as to: 

(1) Use of school libraries in later afternoons, evenings, weekends and sum- 
mers, or at least the use of their books for the children and the schools’ adult 
classes. (2) Development of an integrated program of school and public library 
instruction in the use of books and libraries, with every child getting orientation 
at the public library at least once every two years of his twelve years in school, 
(3) Development of effective methods for teaching the mechanics of reading to 
young children, for correcting reading difficulties in older children, for providing 
instructional opportunities for adults to improve their reading, and for developing 
in students tle more sophisticated skills of reading, eg., how to distinguish good 
literature from bad, how to detect propaganda, and how to choose wisely what 
to read, all with the active assistance and participation of both types of libraries. 
(4) ‘The establishment of libraries in all schools of the city and the improvement 
and exploiting of library service in those areas where it is weak, eg, vocational 
high schools, industrial arts, business education and matliematics.7* (5) Needed 
research in these and related areas. (6) Workshops.and other methods for two 
way communication with the teachers as to low both teachers and librarians and 
both types of libraries can further assist each other in the instructional process.** 


Effective cooperation with the schools cannot be developed unless the 
public library personnel become acquainted with the main lines of thinking 
and of developments in curriculum planning, teaching methods and edu- 
cational philosophiy.*" 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER THAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Most American communities of appreciable size have one or more non: 
public schools, e.g., parochial or private elementary, secondary, business or 
trade schools. There are also the junior or senior colleges, state university 
extension centers, or other institutions of higher education. In general the 
same pattern of principles for a desirable relationship with the public library 
holds true of these as òf the public schools: The lack of their own, labora- 
tory-libraries should be looked upon as a deprivation to their students; the 
public library should press to sec that each institution has its own effective 
library and trained librarian and then cooperate with them. In the absence 
of such libraries, the public library will give the best service possible to the 
students, and after the school library is in operation it will continue to 
setve the students with materials the school library dots not have, 

In the case of most of these schools, it is likely that the public library 
will have to initiate action, even to offer its own services, let alene to en- 
courage school libranes. Many such private schools tend still to use the 
textbook method of teaching. Church schools, of course, will insist on con- 
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trolling the selection of books offered their students: this in itself is not 
unreasonable but on the other hand the public library should not purchase 
materials of a particular religious group solely for the use of its schools. 

There should be particularly close ties between the public library and 
any college library in its service area, partly because of the heavy use which 
the college students can be expected to make of the public library, and 
partly because many college libraries have collections especially strong in 
some subjects; this generally makes it easy and appropriate to agree on fields 
of specialization to avoid duplication. We note in Chapter 30 the need of 
college students to have continuing instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, including the local public library. 

It may be natural but it is unfortunate that public library personnel aver- 
look the similar aims and close relations so essential between school and 
public libraries. A public library assistant can give far better service to 
school pupils, even those served by a school library, by scanning a summary 
of the local curriculum and some of the guides to handling schoo! reference 
work, which as we have noted is bound to increase in both types of 
libraries?! 
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Admstatetration of Audio-Visual 
Materials 


Librarianship has been the direct beneficiary of the communications 
revolution which began with the invention of printing more than five 
hundred years ago and is still unfolding in new forms. Libranes need and 
want ever more books. But in the last quarter century or so, another com- 
munications revolution has taken place. New media of communicating 
ideas and messages other than by print have become popular, especially 
phonograph records and films; they are usually known collectively as audio- 
visual materials, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


After World War I there was a great development both of phonograph 
records and of recreational Hollywood-type films. For a time the nse of 
radio seemed to threaten the existence of the phonogmph record industry, 
but ina few years the radio stations came to depend on records as the 
source of broadcast music, and the popularity of radio broadened the 
market for phonograph records, 

Anew era for the motion picture industry began with the perfecting of 
talking pictures in 1929, only to be engulfed by the meteoric tise of TV 
after 1945, But TV has come to rely more and more on the ase of films and 
of kinescopes, which are 16-mm. film editions of live telecasts. For this and 
other reasons the 16-mm. film industry has expanded greatly, especially for 
educational purposes. During and since World War II many school sys- 
tems have operated radio stations and there are now about thirty city school 
systems which operate educational TV stations. The use of TV for teach- 
ing all sorts of subjects in schools, colleges, business, industry and govern- 
ment has grown so rapidly that it has challenged libraries to utilize this and 
other audio-visual methods to spread ideas and information to the public. 
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Not all audio-visual aids are equally effective and the library has to select, 
purchase and service those which are most desirable and which will be most 
useful to library patrons. 


EXTENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL USE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Public libraries have traditionally been concemed with books and other 
printed materinls—magazincs, newspapers, pamphlets, maps, flat pictures, 
posters, punted music, etc.—presumably because of the effectiveness with 
which they serve to present the thoughts and ideas of their authors, and the 
ease with which they can be consulted and used. But for some years there 
have been many excellent records and filins which do some of these same 
things but in a different form than the printed book, and in some cases 
better, If public libraries are seriously interested in acquiring, organizing 
and making avuilable the best thinking of this and earlier ages, then the 
form of the materials in which that thinking is cast is sccondary—not un- 

nt but secondary, The real question is not whether public libraries 
should handle phonograph records and films, but rather under what circum- 
stances and to what extent they should do so.' For more than forty years 
public libraries have circulated phonograph records of music, and possibly 
two or three hundred public libraries had record collections even before 
Word War I, though only a few public libraries handled films before 
1940. Since then, however, there has been a great increase, and it is esti- 
mated that today there are over 1,500 libraries with phonograph records? 
ane over 500 with film collections of their own or participating in film co- 
operatives.* | 

A public library should not consider handling phonograph records or 
films unless it has the funds to do a good job of handling books and other 
print. For the near future at least, it would appear that books are still the 
basic materials in the communication and. information-finding process in 
general aml in education in particular. Inadequate book collections and 
book budgets or an inadequate staff should not further be weakened by 
spreading them over an even wider area, 

Public library statistics for 1959 show that of 112 libraries in cities of 
over 100,000 population, 82 reported servicing A. V. materials which cost 
3,] per cent of their budgets for materials, when for all materials they were 
speriding only 12.8 per cent of their toral budgets; Of 118 libraries in cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000 population, 79 reported an average of 44 per cent for 
A. V. materials out of their materials budgets, when for all materials they 
were spending only 15,5 per cent of their total budgets, Of 102 libraries in 
cities oF 35,000 to 50,000, 52 systems reported an average of 3.6 per cent 
for A. V. materials out of their materials budgets; when for all materials 
they were spending only 16.7 per cent of their total budgets.’ In view of 
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the fairly steady decrease over the years in the proportion of total public 
library budgets which is spent for books, librarians should be sure of their 
ground before they attempt to stock these A. V. materials, 

The size of the community las some relationship to the answer. ‘The 
fact that only half the libraries in the 35,000 to 50,000 population. group 
just discussed had A. V. materials in 1959 may suggest that 50,000 popula- 
tion is the minimum at which a library should start its own film collection. 
The growth of film circuits and of regional library systems will make it in- 
creasingly possible for smaller libraries to borrow films from a central stock 
and ata smaller percentage of their total budget for materials. The typical 
salary cost for a person or staff needed to service films, make contacts and 
participate in programs needs to be compared with an average cost of $3 
to $5 for the majority of good recordings of music or o£ readings, which in 
small libraries can be simply placed on shelves for patron use. In view of the 
almost universal staff shortage, the added staff time and salary total im: 
volved on the part of all who participate їп the servicing of A. V. materials 
‘should not be overlooked. 

It is suggested that not more than 5 per cent of the library's “book and 
materials" budget be spent on records and filins? and not over 3 per cent 
in cities with less than half a $ million total budgets, and that these services 
not be attempted on total budgets of Jess than $2 per capita nor until 
the library has a sufficient number of trained children’s, reference and 
young adult workers to meet its primary obligation to its community. These 
suggestions derive from the failure of many libraries to meet existing read- 
ing and informational demands; they stem from the conviction, as discussed 
in Chapter 1, that public libraries should make a concerted effort to in- 
crease adult reading, study and information use, because no other form of 
communication has equal educational value. The use of films is typically 
by a group and as often for recreational as for educational purposes; the 
necessary conditions for substantial educational benefit are not tsually met, 
such as an introduction to the film by an informed person. 

The library should ascertain whether there is any other source of films: 
and similar materials in the community, or within reasonable distance for 
general public use, Thus, the New York Public Library has only a few films, 
becanse of the great number of other local agencies offering them, The 
Milwaukee city council made a policy decision that. the museum and not 
the library should handle films for general public nse. Vancouver P. L. 
recently cut back on films for entertainment, in favor of educational film, 
when it fonnd it was one of 120 flm sources in its area, with only 300 of 
the 9,000 films available in the area, In all such cases, the public library 
should cooperate with the other agencies and not duplicate their work. 
Almost every school system of any size has instructional films for classroom 
use, but do not allow their use outside the schools.* Some of the largest 
film libraries in the country are at state universities, though in most cases 
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restricted to instructional films for schools and available at only one loca- 
tion each or by mail. 

Because phonograph records were for long almost exclusively of music, 
they were usually placed with the collection of music scores or of books 
about music and art in general, when they first were introduced into librar- 
ies. If no such special art or music department exists, the records are usu- 
ally handled by the circulation department. Films, however, are distinctly 
different from and unrelated to any other type of material, and they have 
tended to be organized im public libraries as a separate agenty; less fre- 
quently, films are part of a group services office or combined with records, 
Both films and records have a popular appeal to prospective donom, and 
many a public library has first faced the question of handling films or 
records when offered a gift of some. It is also true that public libraries 
which begin to handle films or records at a minimum level almost always 
find them popular and successful, and deserving of increased support. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS USUALLY FOUND IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


About one-fifth of all American poblic libraries now handle phonograph 
records, and most public librarians are probably in favor in dome s0- The 
33% rpm LP records available since about. 1948 are. preferred. for general 
circulation, The earlier 75 rpm records are today of primary interest only 
in reference collections, though some children's records are still made for 
that speed. The 45 rpm record is produced only by RCA-Victor and is less 
desirable for library use than 33% pressings. Stereophonic records, requiring 
a machine with two speakers, give greater fidelity but are probably not justi- 
fied in most public libraries unless an. otherwise comprehensive collection 
of records has already been assembled. Magnetic tapes are being used 
increasingly not only for music and speech, and now also in stereophonic 
versions, but also for internal library purposes, such as dictation, This type 
of material, however, should not be considered until the record collection 
is adequate. 

There is an ever-increasing number of tools for the selection of phono- 
graph records, including the catalogs of the major companies A number 
of good books survey critically the records available at the time of writing 
(eg., Irving Kolodin’s New Guide to Recorded Music); and Schwann's 
Long Playing Record Catalog and The Long Player correspond to the 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual. The sources of reviews on new records in 
clude such magazines as Library Journal and Saturday Review, The Music 
Library Association's "Index to Record Reviews" in its quarterly publica- 
tion, Notes, corresponds to the Book Review Digest. Few local shops, ex- 
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cept in the largest cities, carry as wide a variety of the better records as а 
public library would desire, and seldom give more than 10-20 per cent dis- 
count, There are several record supply houses which ship all over the 
country, have extensive and varied holdings, and give libraries 30 per cent 
discount or more, The large record companies themselves do not sell to 
public libraries, but some regional distributors handle public library orders 
and at 40 per cent discount, 

Public library tecord collections average about 500 discs and a few large 
libraries have about 20,000 records each. A collection of 500 records will 
result in about 2,500 loans a year, and their servicing should take only а 
few hours a week. For fewer than 5,000 discs, a simple, functional and obvi- 
ous classification is by the producing company and then by its serial or disc 
number, using the company catalog as a key. Subject grouping is not only 
unnecessary because browsing in the usual sense is not possible, but also 
inadvisable because so many records consist of two or more compositions 
issued on the same disc. Furthermore, the cataloging of records usually and 
desirably involves subject cards for the type of music as well as entries for 
composer and by distinctive title. The fint guide to such cataloging of 
records was issued in- 1942, and a comprehensive code i5 now available, but 
most public libraries wil] probably use simple headings and brief descrip- 
tions.* One good reason for doing so is that records wear out in the normal 
course of use, as do books, but cannot be "rebound" and are likely to be 
replaced by a more recent. recording of tlie same composition. The card 
catalog of phonorecords is usually kept separate from the library's general 
catalog of books, and near the records themselves, but a good argument 
ean be made for filing cards for records in the general catalog.” 

Phonorecords require shelves a little deeper and a little taller than are 
used for books. Vertical dividers every five or six inches are also necessary 
Lo: keep records upright, and tubs at counterheight level are desirable to 
permit easy scanning of available pieces. A record. collection is obviously 
incomplete without a turntable or record player, preferably with earphones 
for patrons to listen and decide whether to borrow a disc, and so that 
record concerts can be held if desired. Such an instrument can be purchased 
for less than $100, but a console model or one with two or more sets of 
earphones will cost substantially more. Large libraries need listening booths 
ora separate room, especially if the library maintains a reference collection 
of phonograph records. 

The staff member put in charge of recards shonld at least be interested 
in this type of material and have some background. of musical knowledge. 
Basic policy questions include:whether to have popular music of the day, 
whether to lend records free or for a fee, how strictly to charge for damage, 
whether to make records available in the branch libraries, ete. Mast librar- 
ies emphasize classical and semiclassical music of lasting worth, including 
modem compositions and even of popular musical plays, but not including 





the best-seller jazz records. which are soon out of vogue. Nonmusical records 
awe important, ¢g., foreign-language instruction records, transcriptions ot 
Broadway plays, readings Gf poetry and other literature, and documentary 
accounts of news andl historical events, Libraries usually loan records free," 
but limit the number which may be borrowed and the length of loan. A 
careless patron can ruin 3. new record even more easily than he can a new 
book; some libraries put new records in a class by themselves and give 
them extra-careful examination after each use, until normal wear and tear 
have taken their toll, Skilled “reader's advisory" service on tlie choice of 
records is ta less uscful or easy here than in. the sphere of books. Records 
can often cad patrons to books on the same or related subjects, or the con- 
nection can be made by a librarian's suggestions, by booklists which include 
both records and books and by making appropriate books available at record 





Most 16-mm. films found 1n. public libraries: will be listed and described 
im one or another of such major sources of film information as the 
new Educational Media Index. The A. L.A. has published a basic list 
of Films for Publie Libraries (60 p., 1955) and a Supplement (24 p., 1957). 
Critical reviews of- new lmm. motion pictures are to be found in various 
publications, notably on cards available from the Educational Film Library 
Association, and int the Landers Film Reviews, which resembles in appear- 
ance and function the Virginia Kirkus Service in the field of books. There 
are in addition the catulogs of the state university film libranes, the many 
selected lists af films in specifie subject arcas; lists of free or sponsored films, 
including government productions, and the various magazines on this sub- 
ject, especially Educational Screen; Public library selection. of films for 
purchase should also be based in part on the opinions of knowledgeable 
citizens of the community invited to attend a preview screening. 

Film prices range from $50 to $250 for a new print, depending on the 
length of running time und on whether it is in color or not. All too aften, 
a film can only be rented by the day or week and not purchased at all; this 
1s especially true of religious films. On the other hand many films can be 
secured under a rental purchase plan, and sponsored films will often be 
deposited with a public library upon request for a period of years without 
charge. Film stock is relatively strong; if handled properly, a film print can 
easily be screened over a hundred times, bringing the cost of the film per 
viewer down to a fraction of a cent. Furthermore 16mm. film can be re 
paired, “spliced,” and often new footage purchased for the damaged por 
tion. On the other hand a careless projectionist can min a flm in sny of 
several different ways. Films can.go out of date too. 

Film reels come usually in 400-and 500<nch lengths, on round metal 
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reels in Bat cans, "They require special racks to be held upright for best use. 
Every time a film is used, it should be completely inspected for damage. 
This requires a pair of hand rewind posts (costing from $25 to $50 a pair) 
or an electrical set (costing about $200). A splicer costs about $15 and is a 
necessity. À projector will cost about $500. Even more so than in the case 
of records, films are best handled in a roam by themselves since usually they 
will be borrowed and returned there and not at the general loan desk, and 
often the same room is equipped for film viewing. 

The average publie library ilm collection has fewer than two hundred 
ieels:!? any collection of over a thousand ts a large one indeed. On the aver- 
age, filins will be borrowed ten ta fifteen times a year cach, and the reserv- 
ing, loaning and inspection of the films will take twelve to hfteen hours à 
week. Classification need be nothing more than alphabetical arrangement 
by film title. And instead of cataloging films, most public libraries simply 
issue a periodically revised list of films in the collection." Films are typi- 
cally loaned free of charge, though there may be a small charge for insur- 
ance, The circulation period is twenty-four to forty-eight hours, since 
usually there is only one print available of a given title and it is loaned for 
a specific showing. Reserves are necessary, and overdue fines tend to be 
high. Most libraries require special registration for the use of their films, 
including an assurance of the availability of proper equipment and an ex- 
perienced operator, ‘Typically the library requires a report of the estimated 
number of persons in the audience, 

Because of the high cost of films, over two dozen film cooperatives or 
film circuits have been started since 1950, stimulated by Carnegie Corpara- 
tion pilot grants for the purpose to the Cleveland Public Library and the 
Missouri State Library.’* A film circuit consists of several public libraries 
which band together to pool their funds (from $200 to $500 a year each) 
and secure a group of films, which ate then routed in blocks to each mem- 
ber library in turn, usually for à month at à time. Given advance notice of 
the films to be available in a given month, the local library can publicize 
these and accept reservations. Often the local market for the films in. ques- 
tion has been exhausted by the end of the month, but over the year the 
same films will have had. tremendous use in all the member libraries. As 
thie years go by, the total number of films in the circuit increases as does 
the size of each monthly block. It is an mgenions answer toa purely finan- 
cial obstacle.” 

There is a vast range of muterial now available on film, including 
animated-cartoon-+type films, documentaries in the pure sense of the term, 
travel films, films which explain particular bits of science, instructional 
films and, at all levels, news reels, fulllength biographies, films which 
recapture historical events, films on social problems and many others. Some 
af these can probably be omitted or given only token representation in a 
public library film collection. Even so, if a public library allows its films to 
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be used in schools, they will account fora quarter to a third of total usage; 
and if the films are loaned for home use, that will account for perhaps 
another 25 per cent оѓ а изе, 

There are at least three main types of services which public libraries can 
render in regard to filins. One is simply to provide film information; even 
ifa public library has no films to loan, it can provide some of the printed 
tools and lists. noted above. A second area is that of loaning films and 
providing related services, eg, preview facilities, union lists of films 
physically available in the community, and advice on the choice of films 
for particular programs. The third main type of service encompasses all 
that can be done to develop and improve film utilization in the community, 
such as free film showings at the library on 3 regular schedule, publicizing 
the films available and their potential uses, coordination with the school 
system and other local fim libraries, creation of a fiim council, systematic 
showings of foreign films or art films or oldtime films, as from the Museum 
of Modem Art in New York City, development of a film festival, en- 
couraging the use of films as a springboard for discussion and relating 
books to films and vice vera." 

Filmstrips (ar slide filins) consist of still pictures on 35-mm film, and 
até usually handled together with motion pictures. Few public libraries 
have many of them, even a hundred or mare, unless they are serving 
schools with them. Filmstrips are particularly useful for teaching purposes 
and in some ways are more effective than motion pictures. Some film- 
strips are made for adult audiences, though most are for elementary school 

grades; many deal with. religious subjects. For most libraries an alphabeti- 
i arrangement by title, and a periodically revised list of titles will suffice 
for classification and cataloging. Some filmstrips have a sound track in 
the form of a plionograph record which is keyed to the series of pictures 
on the film. Filmstrips come in color or in black-and-white. They are 
relatively inexpensive ($2 or $3 for a filmstrip of 40 to 50 frames), but 
require a special projector which usually also will handle 2 by 2 inch glass 
slides and costs about $50. 


Other Audio-Visual Materials 


Besides phonograph records and films and filmstrips, public libraries 
have collected and utilized in varying degrees other types of audio-visual 
aids, such as slides and stereographs, framed reproductions of art and 
projected books. Of these, glass slides enclosing transparent photographs, 
are by far the most numerous. They have a long history too, though the 
older slides were 344 by 4 inches and the newer ones are 2 by 2 inches, 
the size of a 35-mm. film camera exposure; Slides may be purchased,” and 
they can be made locally. This latter feature enables any library to 
develop a graphic record of local history. Slides are often used in school 
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teaching, but they-are also valuable to adults for showing to a. group or on 
television. Relatively few libraries collect slides but there are a number of 
large collections, eg., approximately 20,000 at Enoch Pratt Free Library 
and 30,000 at Minneapolis Pablie Library. Stereographs consist of two 
identical views on a card, of a scene or object, which give the appearance 
of depth when seen through a hand viewer or stereoscope. These have 
long been popular with children, especially before the days of motion 
pictures. Stereographs as such are no longer made, but the same principle 
is used in the Viewmaster and its cards of story or travel scenes in color. 

Reproductions of art, on the other band, constitute a relatively recent 
type of material for public libraries to handle on a loan basis, and repre- 
sent a phase of the great upsurge of interest m art m this country. Since 
the end of World War II, about a hundred libraries across the country 
have purchased or rented some of the many excellent ООС of art 
which are available in color at about $25 apiece on the average, with all 
main schools of art represented. The pictures are without glass, are 
framed or mounted so as to be hung on the wall, and usually are rented 

to the patron for a monthly fee. 

Projected books consist of microfilmed editions of standard works and 
modern titles, to be projected on the ceiling of a room, over a bedndden 
or disabled person unable to sit up and read. Initiated by Engene Power of 
University Microfilms as a public service project, it has been sponsored by 
the Lions Club in many communities. To make this device available to 
those for whom it is intended, royalty payments and publisher's profits 
have been waived. As a result the projected books, like the talking books 
for the blind, are not available to other readers. Some agency m every 
community should provide this service; if no one else does it, it would be 
appropriate for the publie library. 
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CHAPTER 24 
Administration of Branch 
and Extension Work 


Three main stages can be distinguished in the history of the American 
public library, From 1850 to 1590, the concern was with the mechanics of 
organization, the acquisition of books, and with catalogs and classification 
systems, housme and procedures for lending books. From about 1890 to 
1925, the ermphasis was on making books more readily available, by remov- 
ing barriers between readers and books, by making book use more conven- 
ient to ever more groups of people and by building branches—this long 
before the idea of branch banks or department stores. From about 1925 to 
date, the focus of attention has been on motivating and guiding readers in 
therr use of books and libraries. It is not that each phase replaced the other 
but rather that each was added to the earlier emphases. Thus the efforts to 
mitke books readily available through branch libraries and other means have 
increased over the years, and lave not yet reached their peak. 

some of these methods have not proved successful or efficient, and have 
either disappeared from the scene ot now have only a special and limited 
tole. These include delivery stations, home stations, industrial deposits, 
home delivery routes and public library collections of books in hospitals 
and other institutions. Still others have come upon the more recent scene 
and have great promise, notably the bookmobile. But for seventy-five years 
the use of branch libraries has been the backbone of public libraries" exten- 
sion efforts, Branches will be discussed first as constituting a system and 
then in terms of the operation of an individual branch. * * Bookmobiles 
will be taken up next,^ ^ * and finally a few other distributing agencies. 


The Importance of Branches 
In any city of appreciable size, the main public library building is likely 
to be of imposing size and at a prominent location, with a large book col- 
410 
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lection and many diverse services, For these and similar reasons it is often 
taken as the expression of the whole of the public library, The branch li- 
braríes en the other liand are scattered, each in a relatively small building 
or occupying only part of a building designed for some other use, and with 
a relatively small book stock and limited services, It is in the nature of a 
branch that it will not be as complete or sclfsufficient as the main library, 
or offer services as extensive or varied. But if a branch is well justi&ed it has 
a great importance of its own, and in cities with several wellananaged 
branches their circulation will exceed that of the mam library, The larger 
the population served, the more branches and the greater is their propor- 
tion of total circulation, rangmg from about 45 per cent in cities of 100,000 
to above 80 per cent in the case of libraries serving a million or more. The 
automobile has made access to branches easy enough so that they no longer 
need to be so near each other. If branches are fewer cach can be larger; and 
with parking difficult at most central libraries, branches play a larger part 
than ever in the city-wide service pattern, Librarians are taking a new look 
at the place and function of branches. 

A branch public library is usually defined as an agency in its own build- 
ing or rooms, with a substantial and permanent book stock, with paid staff 
members, and open to the public on a regular schedule of hours. For many 
years the attempt was made to draw a distinction between a branch and a 
sub-branch, the latter usually being smaller, with fewer books and less staff. 
Because quantitative limits were never established for either type and be 
cause the long-term trend is toward larger branches, sub-branches will not 
be considered here separately from small branches. The first modem branch 
public library is generally considered to have been opened in Boston around 
1870, and by 1890 the trend to branches was well established. It was aided 
by the program of Camegic building grants from 1895 to 1917, which 
provided branches as well as central libraries. By 1950, the 6,028 public Н. 
braries which reported to the U. S, Office of Education had 5,093 branches 
and sub-branches, or an average of almost one apiece,* In 1955, 6,263 püb- 
lic libraries reported 5,285 branches and sub-branches.* The American Li- 
brary Directory for 1960 lists 7,204 public libraries by name, and reports 
3,625 branches im 721 library systems." 

Despite the undoubted and growing importance of branch: libraries, this 
aspect of public library administmtion poses more problems and offers less 
satisfactory answers in practice than almost anv other. This stems from the 
lack of clarity as to the proper function of branches, and as to the relation- 
ships of branches to cach other and to the central library. Two main 
theories of branch library function have competed with each other. One 
envisages a branch library as.a smallerscale public library, offering refer- 
ence and other special services as does the- central library; The other as- 
sumes that branch libraries should be mainly agencies for the circulation 
of popular books at the neighborhood level. Both theories are valid, since 
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they apply to different types: of agencies; but there should be far fewer of 
the small, weak distributing branches, and many more of the large, stronger 
branches which cmn give information service to adults and young people. 
Га shott we need to distinguish between a book distributing branch” and 
a library service branch, ff ove recognizes the difference in their function, 
man administmtive prablems could be more easily resolved. 

_ А library serving from 25,000 to 50,000 populatian will need some book 
distributing agencies such a5 classroom sets, bookmobile stops or deposit 
stations, but not a branch. A city of 50,000 to 75,000 may be justified in 
investing capital building costs and a segment of its annual budget to oper- 
ate a distributing branch but cannot afford trained librarians to help people 
find the materials they come to get. With almost universal ownership of 
automobiles, not more than one such branch is needed for this population, 
though in exceptional cities with high economic and educational back- 
ground two or three branches may do well, Yet is that the most economical 
and ¢fhcient setup? The question should be carefully considered whether a 
city of this size would not do better to wait antil jt can finance a larger, 
service branch that will go far bevond simply housing and lending hooks. 
As now operated, very few of the book distributing branches include or 
circulate more than a modicum of adult nonfiction. A library serving 
100,00 population may need one and sometimes two service branch librar- 
ies in addition ta its main library and the minor distributing agencies, 


Desirable Features of Service Branch Libraries 


When branch libraries are conceived of as library service agencies, it is 
apparent that a minimum size is necessary, just-as is true of independent 
libranes attempting to give the wide range of service which modern public 
libraries render. 

A branch is justied only when an objective survey shows that it will be 
assured a minimum annual circulation of 75,000 and desirably 100,000 
books (of which 45 per cent to 50 per cent will be adult circulation), and 
that at least 16,000 adult informational questions will be answered each 


сат. 

A branch library, by this definition, is a relatively impressive institution. 
It should have its own building, though sufficient ground area for parking 
need nob be on the same plot. 'The per-foot cost to buy a strategie pedes- 
trian center site for the building should be three or four times as high as 
that for parking space a block or two away, which may require more ground 
space than does the building. A branch circulating 100,000 or more books a 
year should have about 8,000 square feet of floor space, of which 7,000 
should be on the main floor, at sidewalk level, withi about 75 seats for adults 
and young adults and 50 for children, and a book stock of 25,000 with 
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| Da CHER 1,500 books added cach vear At 1961 prices it would 
cost about $200,000 for its construction and equipment, and it may be 
necessary fo pay a third as much for the site as for the building. Such a 
branch would be open about 8 hours a day at least 3 days a week, and have 
a staff of 5 or G fulltime employees (other than the custodian) and in- 
cluding two or three professional librarians, 

Many branches already meet or exceed these standards, especially in 
larger cities, as indicated by the data in Tables 24-1 and 24-2.!* Evidently, 
by these criteria, something less than half and perhaps only a third of exist- 
ing branches would qualifv.^ The other branches now in existence are to 
varying degrees uneconomical units of operation, with a relatively high cost 
per unit of use and giving relatively little service beyond the distribution of 
books. Many of these ineffective branches should be closed. Others should 
be wpgtaded by larger book collections, but especially by more and better- 
qualified staff. The same sort of effort, now belatedly under way to per- 
suade many small independent public libraries to join regional systems, 
should be matched by active discouragement of any more branch libraries 
too small and too weak to do more than distribute books," 


Table 24-1. Mean/Median Average Staff and Hours Open of 383 Branches of 
27 Large Municipal Public Librarics.* 











Annual No, c No. of 
circulation No.of professional No.of hours open 
range branches librarians(a) assistants{/a) per week 
Over 175,000 67 774 6/6 54/56 
150,000-1 74,000 28 6/3 4/4 63/50 
125,000-149,000 + 3/3 3/3 48/45 
100,000-124,999 60 3/3 M3 48/46 
75,000-99,999 65 2/2 3/3 45/43 
$0,000-74,000 11 172 zi 42/43 
25,000-59,999 44 27] 2/1 38/ 38 
Under 25,000 i Li] 1/1 19/18 


‘This table is to be read as follows: Of 67 branches with over 175,000 annual. circu. 
lation each, the mean average mimber of professional librarians was 7 and the median 4, 
the incan average umber of assistants was 6 and the median 6, and the mean average 
murnber of hours open per week was 54 and the median 36, 

(a). In full-time equivalents. 

* Branch: Library Staffing Pattern: Certain. U.S. Cities Over 100,000 Population (10 p. 
March 1960), and Branch Library Staffing Pattern: Certain California Cities Over 
100,000 Population (6th ed, Mar, 1960, -4 p.), Compiled by San Due" (Cal) Public 
Library. Data are not reported for all еа of all the cities included 


Table 24-2. Number of Branches and Their Book Stocks 
of a Sample of Public Libraries.” 


l No; of Books in Branch Libraries — 
Population No. of No, of Median Modal No. of 
size group libraries — branches — size group size group branches 

— = ——— = — = —— 


100,000 от олег 7 (11%). 92 (36%) 6,001-7,000 10,000-20,000 57 
$0,000-99,999 14 (239) 68 (2692) 4,001-5,000 10,001-20,000 44 
0рло 49,999 40 (669) 97 (389) 5,001-4,000 2.001-3,000 61 
Total 61 257 5,001-6,000. 10,001-20,000 162 

n M —————————— — = = — = 
* Based on a 10% sample of all public libraries in the American Library Directory 
(Bowker, 1960) which turned up 83 libraries with 323 branches. Population data were 
not given for 22 of the libraries, or book stock totals for 95 of the branches. 





If the comparative profitableness of each branch were regularly analyzed, 
some would be closed, others reorganized, and all put on a competitive 
basis in regard to economy and efficiency. Table 24-3, taken from a survey 
at Arlington County, Va, shows how such an analysis may be done, assum- 
ing the usual cost figures are being kept by the library. 

A branch library, as defined here, should offer a full range of library serv. 
ices-and materials. It should have a wide selection of books, vertical file 
materials, current and back issues of magazines and newspapers, phono- 
graph records, flat pictures, and maps; and it should be able to borrow 
promptly any materials in the rest of the system. It should offer all the 
usual circulation services, including treading guidance, for children, high 
school students and adults. It should have a reference collection of several 
hundred volumes or more, and answer at least 10,000 adult reference ques- 
tions a year. It should regularly offer book-centered programs for children 
and adults, tailored to the interests and needs of its neighborhood, and 
there should be active cooperation with the schools, social agencies, clubs 
and organizations in the community. These services are what justify the 
investment in-a branch building, book stock and staff salaries. | 

To whatever extent money is being devoted to branches too small to give 
this range of services, to that extent the city-wide distribution of funds is 
inefficient, because book distnbution could be secured at a lower cost and 
the services of the central library and of the other branches proportionately 
strengthened for the beneht of all. At 1961 prices, any branch (or other 
extension agency) whose direct costs (salaries, books, utilities, repairs, etc.) 
exceed 25 cents per circulation is not an efficient agency, All too often such 
branches are poorly housed, as in old police stations or in the basement of 
the. city hall, and poorly located, as in school buildings"! or near parks or 
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vemeteries; often a complete change of branch housing and organization 
would double the return from the investment. | 





Location of Branches 


This brings up a key factor: the brinch must be located in a center of 

lestrian traffic, as the neighborhood shopping center. Sheer size of build- 
ing or of book stock can be negated by an unfavorable location, and 
branches smaller than indicated above can teach and exceed 75,000 circula- 
tion a year if well located. In the latter case, however, the small size of 
quarters, book stock and staff will hinder the development of the branch as 
a library service agency. Book distribution agencies should be well located 
too, but the greater investment in service branches will only be justified if 
the agency in question is located at a point where thousands of people tend 
to congregate. A library service branch should be at an intersection where 
an alert and aggressive businessman would want to place a store. By these 
standards such a branch could be expected to serve 30,000 people or more 
and iu general could afford to be three or four miles away from any other 
library service agency. These profitable branches might be supplemented by 
‘ome or more book distribution points, so that children too small to go to 
the large branch could secure books from their nearby school, at a book- 
mobile stop or from a deposit station or other such collection. In a day of 
almost universal automobile travel, to limit public library branches to the 
distance which the smallest child can travel is to restrict the size of branches 
while increasing their number, and to incur high umt costs of operation. 
The large library service branch is too valuable to adults to be sacrificed for 
the convenience of children, especially as the growth of school libraries 
helps to meet their most urgent school needs. 

The location of a library service branch is important; so in time is its 
relocation, Population shifts will inevitably occur and sometimes very 
quickly. The library must respond to these changes as well as it can, cer- 
tainly by establishing new agencies in arcas which are growing to 30,000 
population or more, and at newly developing centers of pedestrian traffic, 
Conversely branches with declining population and service may well be 
closed if they are not profitable even as distributing branches, and the build- 
ing sold, rented or used for storage. Undoubtedly, not enough public library 
branches are sold or closed, especially those built long ago and in the older 
parts of town. The resistance of most communities to the threatened loss 
of a branch library may reflect the popular estimate of the libráry's value, 
but more likely only neighborhood pride, It'is hard to use an old branch 
library building; some libraries are. therefore designing and constructing 
new branches so the buildings can be easily converted to commercial use if 
ever the library were moved.!* 
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ORGANIZATION OF A BRANCH SYSTEM 


When a city is large enough to have six or more branches, they involve 
споцећ cost and personnel and traffic to be considered in terms of a sys- 
tem, and need a branch or extension division head. Two main questions are 
involved in the organization of a branch system. One concems the relation- 
ship between the branch librarians on the one hand and the chief librarian 
and other supervisory personnel on the other. The second question deals 
with the extent to which branches shall function on their own, or follow 
uniform practices set down for the whole system, Both questions need to 
be considered in the light of the distinction made between book distribu- 
tion agencies and library service branches. | | 

In any library with no more than five large branches, and that would 
include most libraries serving less than 300,000 population, a branch super- 
visor is not needed. ‘The branch heads should report to the librarian, or at 
least to the assistant librarian. In tum the head of a service branch could 
be administratively responsible for any small branches, deposit collections, 
school service or even whole bookmobiles iu Iris general section of the city. 
This regional branch pattern has some advantages in large urban areas and 
in far-spread county and multi-county library units. In cities of 300,00 and 
upward, or in systems that extend for some miles, it could apply both to 
general supervision of the work of the smaller units, and perhaps also to 
thc filling of their more elementary book needs as well as to the loan of 
staff from the large branch to cover emergency periods, vacations, etc. It 
is argued by some that unity and closer feeling are engendered among staff 
members working in the same geographic region, giving better operating 
results than does central control from one point for all extension agencies, 
or all branches, or even all small branches, 

The validity and economy of this decentralization is questioned by 
others. They hold that the regional or intermediary branch is a sensible 
device only in metropolitan cities of over 700,000 population and with 
twenty or more branches. One Los Angeles city branch, for example, lends 
800,000 books a year. With the easy transportation of today it would ordi- 
narily save substantially on book purchases and on paperwork and take no 
longer for requests to be made directly to central and for deliveries to be 
made direct from central to the customer's distributing point. In any good 
system, reference inquiries that cannot be filled at one agency should be 
mailed or sent in overnight to be looked up at central the next moming 
and the answer sent out by noon or aftemoon to the agency. Only at cen- 
tral can the best reference service and: variety of books be found. To shunt 
these requests and materials to or through an intermediate point appears to 
gun lille in économy or promptness, but on the contrary slows things 
down, IF there are two or three such intermediary branches the costs for 
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materials and extra paperwork is exces: 
that still must be passed on to central. | 
Between the large branches and the central library, each with its own 
well-developed program of activities and with some if not substantial differ- 
ences in clientele and community, the relationship needed is not that be- 
tween a branch librarian who is a generalist and a head of branches who ts 
also a generalist. Instead the branch librarians need to have ready access to 
the policy-setting level of the librarian, and to the technical and subject 
skills of the heads of the special departments at the main library, e.g. 
audio-visual, cataloging, children's work and subject-informational help, 
and to all their materials. A branch library large enough to circulate at least 
75,000 books a year and to offer the range of services indicated above will 
need to have as its head a person of ability and intelligence. Such persons 
should then be free and encouraged to use their own best thinking in the 
development of library service in the community, adapted to the differ 
ences between neighborhoods sure to be found in an area large enough to 
have regional branches, Big business has faced this sort of problem often, 
and the weight of experience is that branch units above a certain size 
should be given the necessary flexibility to meet local conditions and then 
be judged on results achieved. To secure such local flexibility and adapta: 
tion, the supervisors of the major system-wide departments in the library 
should develop and exercise a continual and genuine interest in and re- 
sponsibility for advising and assisting the branches (e.g, in developing 
branch library reference service), in providing them what they need in 
ial resources and personnel (e¢-g., a better-than-average children's story- 
teller to serve in this capacity on different days in different agencies), and 
in stimulating public awareness and use of the available services of the 


branches. 








What Shall Be Centralized? 


The second organizational question is: which activities shall be central- 
ized? Evidently many activities must be centralized to secure the advantages 
of economy and efficiency in handling a large volume of like units and 
when there is no obvious reason to decentralize them. Thus book ordering 
and cataloging are usually centralized for all agencies, though book selec- 
tion (as discussed im Chapter 27) should be and commonly is decentralized, 
Necessary differences in treatment of materials for different agencies can 
be handled at central, such as traditional cataloging of adult and juvenile 
books, or using simpler subject headings for a small branch than for a large 
one, It would be impractical for the staffs of even large branches to catalog 
their own books separately and to duplicate bibliographical tools and office 
machines, anly to have a resulting product which would be difficult to 
transfer or interchange because of inevitable small differences in classifica- 
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tion numbers and cataloging details. The purchasing of equipment and 
supplies, the preparation of booklists and other publications, and many 
other functions are obviously better centralized. 

But it is equally clear that iri some areas of operation the decision if not 
also the work should be handled at the branch level, Though the library 
system may make available only a limited range of choices, the branch 
head should be free to decide within those limits and in line with his own 
thinking what he wants or needs for the provision of library service in his 
community, as in the selection of books, equipmeut and supplies. Branch 
flexibility and autonomy are especially fruitful for reader services. Thus, it 
would be unwise to lay down for all branches a uniform pattern such as for 
book promotion or adult film showings; what might be a great success in 
one neighborhood would be a failure in another. Uniformity should not be 
sought for its own sake but only for other results clearly to be gained and 
more desirable than the results of decentralization. And where it doesn’t 
matter to other agencies what is done in one branch, the latter should be 
free to make its own decision, eg., whether and just how to use reader 
interest: classification, This allows. and encourages experimentation on the 
part of the individual branches. 

There is always a borderline zone of activities which do not obviously 
belong in the one group or the other, and usually the answer has to be a 
pragmatic one in the light of available resources and library development. 
The rebinding of books should clearly be centralized but how about book 
tepai? Circulation tules (such as length of loan period) should be stand- 
ardized, but how to discover whether to centralize the processing of overdue 
notices? Pamphlets and other vertical file material should: certainly be 
selected by the branches, but should they not be ordered, or requested if 
free, and subject-headed by central to save all this work at several agencies? 
An argument often used to justify decentralizing such functions is that 
some "busy work" is needed for desk assistants, A busy, well.supervised 
branch will not lack work for each desk assistant, and an agency which 
needs such work to keep its staff busy should be critically reviewed. The 
two great advantages of centralization are (1) that specialization breeds 
Сооро; and (2) that sufficient volume will justify the use of ma- 

. In general whatever can be done as well or better and in less time 
at a central location should be so handled, in order to release the branch 
personnel to serve patrons. In particular, with millions of Americans mov- 
ing cach year from one house to another within the same county, and with 
libraries trying to make it easier for people ta use two or more branches or 
libraries interchangeably, readers should not be confronted with 
practices in several branches of the same system, эрну їп regard to 
registration, averdues, loan periods, renewal privileges, ete. 

Any branch system needs three simple administrative devices. One is 
frequent meetings of branch librarians to exchange views, seek assistance, 
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receive information and keep up-to-date. This should be supplemented by 
a staff bulletin or notices, and a procedures manual. The second device is 
that of a fluid collection of books on which branches may draw for tempo: 
rary or long-term use and to which they can easily transfer books no longer 
needed at a given agency but too valuable or useful to be discarded. Such a 
pool can be used to check requests for rebinding or for purchase of replace- 
ment copics, and it should include some provision for central assistance to 
all agencies in filling reserves. An alternative: to: such а brmch book pool, 
and almost as often found, is branch use of the general central collection, 
perhaps with some extra copies of new books for branch use and with 
branch withdrawals going into a central pool of withdrawals and duplicate 
gifts.!? 'The third device is a truck pickup and delivery system or arrange- 
ment with a local delivery company, for making daily rounds if possible, or 
at least every other day, to each hrancli, large or small. "This assumes that a 
reader's needs for materials will be taken seriously enough, especially for 
reference questions, to give him prompt service. 


RUNNING A BRANCH 


The Mission of a Branch 


The mission of a branch library is to give as much and as good service to 
us many citizens in its area as possible. In small branches this is likely to 
consist mainly of lending books and a high proportion of fiction, with some 
elementary reference work and reading guidance. In the large branch, the 
service so given will almost certainly include the loan of a larger proportion 
of adult nonfiction and other special materials, reference help and reading 
guidance on the intermediate level of difficulty or even the advanced level, 
and an active program of school visiting, cooperation with community 
organizations, and activity programs within the branch for children, young 
people and adults. While no branch can offer the range and depth of mate- 
rials and services available at the main library, larger branches will offer 
them on as large a scale as the demands and the budget will warrant, and 
with the convenience and ease of use possible in a reader's neighborhood 
without going to central. By virtue of this very resemblance in scope if not 
of scale of functions, the branch library has as its mission much the same 
goal as that of the library as a whole. viz, to penetrate its community and 
relate books and library service to the life interests of people. 

The branch librarian’s first main job is to become a specialist in the cam 
munity served by his agency. Just as subject departments at the central 
library need staff members who are specialists in the literature of those sub- 
jects, so the branches:need librarians informed on the nature of their par- 
ticular community and aware of its social relationships and developments, 
be it rural, suburban, slum or whatever, It ts important for the branch 
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librarian, at least of a library service branch, to attend P. T. A. meetings 
and to know what the businessmen's association. is doing, without sacri- 
ficing his management and supervising functions. Routine processes in the 
branch should be left to an. assistant; though often the librarian. permits 
these routines, including purely clerical work, to prevent lum from making 
adequate community contacts. A brinch librarian may profitably spend а 
third of his time out in the community and half his tine ou real adminis- 
trative functions including supervision. 

A second tole of the librarian of a large branch is that of administrator. 
He should plan, direct, receive reports, supervise his colleagues and make 
evaluations. And he should leave a little time to think and study, For he is 
paid to manage the branch and make it flourish. Others on the staff, down 
ta and including part-time pages; cau do the work which needs to he done, 
but the branch librarian has to make the decisions and to make wise ones. 
He has to keep in touch with the librarian and other supervisory personnel, 
with the other branches and the housekeeping agencies of the system, with 
his assistants and with the personnel of the agencies whose work he super- 
vises: Not only are all the tisual administrative functions involved, suchas 
those of personnel administration, public relations, supervision and develap- 
ment, but he has responsibility for the library building and for the public 
service program. The physical separation from the rest of the library mevi- 
tably throws:on the branch libranan a ‘greater responsibility than is bome 
by a department head at central library, to meet emergencies, to make 
decisions and to interpret established policies. Small wonder isit that ont- 
standing branch librarians are hard to find, and when found they tend to 
be promoted. 





The Administration of a Branch 


Chapters 15 and 16 discuss many of the branch librarian's duties as man- 
ager and supervisor. Two min facts of the administration of a branch 
library warrant special mention here. One is the organization of assign- 
ments and the responsibility for staff supervision and development; the 
other is the handling of routine work and of special activities. Part of the 
challenge of branch librarianship is that im mone of these areas is there a 
firmly established or satisfactory pattem, As in all of libmry work, intelli- 
gent persons with outgomg personality will be most effective. Handling a 
crowd of children or high school students in a branch i5 no job for a person 
who does not like his work. 

In a branch of five or six staff members, including two or three profes- 
sionals?? the usual division is that one librarian is made responsible for 
children's work and another for adult work, with special attention to infor- 
mational service. The branch librarian may exempt himself or assign some- 
one specifically to work with young adults. The librarians so assigned will 


usually select the new books for the аа their feds, Reet ores: 
ent collection from time to time, advise readers of the age level they serve, 
develop their skills and materials to answer reference questions, and prob- 
ably plan special activities for patrons, subject to the approval of the branch 
librarian. One constant danger is for too few to try to cover too many activi- 
ties. "The librarians in the branches who specialize in these aspects of the 
work will meet with the library system supervisor or coordinator of work 
with children, young people or adults, to benefit by their technical advice 
and assistance. Where the branch librarian is especially active outside the 
library, the responsibility for internal supervision of the branch staff and of 
the services given in his branch to its public may be assigned to the assistant 
branch librarians; he would plm work schedules and vacation schedules, 
sign requisitions for supplies, assist any other staff member in need of help, 
sce that the necessary routine work is done correctly and on time, train new 
assistants, etc. 

In a branch lending each year 100,000 books or more, three trained and 
three untrained assistants, aided by even. a modern mechanical or simplified 
charging system, can hardly keep up with the volume ot business. This calls 
for considerable skill in supervision. ‘The branch librarian needs ability in 
selecting new assistanis, in assessing their capabilities and. shortcomings, 
and in finding appropriate methods of employee motivation. Supervision 
in 3 small branch, where only two people work and side by side, is different 
from supervision in. a large branch where contacts are less frequent and 
relations more formal. In addition, the tmined assistants need to be devel- 
oped and supervised to give elementary reference service and reading guid- 
ance for cach of the three main age groups, as when they are on duty alone 
at mealtime or in case of illness or other emergency. Experienced but un- 
trained library assistants shonld be able to file branch catalog cards and do 
preliminary weeding of pamphlets and books. In a branch so small as to 
have only one or two staff members, there is unfortunately not likely to be 
a professional! librarian, and each person has to be instructed as well as 
possible to attempt all the jobs at the agency, a risky and generally a frus- 


trating venture. 





Attention to Major Functions 

The branch librarian has not only to assign someone to be responsible in 
juvenile, young adult arid adult readers’ service and material, He has also 
to see that each aspect i$ being adequately covered and, if not, that the 
staff shall not spread its efforts any thinner. A branch librarian needs to 
develop adult reference services (which will be used also by school stu- 
dents), and to insist on enongh trained reference workers to meet reader 
demands. The reference collection should be strong and tp-te-date, indud- 
ing plentiful vertical file material. In 1949, twenty-six branches of the 











Enoch Pratt Free Library had. from three to eight four-tray vertical file 
cases cach, despite frequent drastic weeding; the Pimlico Branch opened 
later with nine cases and added more, all heavily used. 

The routine work of any branch, as in the whole system, needs to be 
done well, i.e., accurately, rapidly, promptly, and to be continually reviewed 
in. the interests of simplification. If not done well, much of it has to be 
done over again; books misshelved will require more frequent reading of 
the shelves, It needs to be done according to established procedure, which 
has its reasons and ought to have been carefully thought out, eg, one ab- 
jective of borrower registration is to detect nonresidents or patrons who 
owe books or fines. A procedure manual,** good introductory training and 
systematic follow-up are all indicated. Specializing as it does in service, a 
branch Hbrary has numerous repetitive operations, resulting from reader 
request. Returned books must be shelved promptly, new magazines will be 
wanted the day received, borrower registrations must be ready tor the next 
branch delivery, Routines should be regularly scrutinized to find simplifica- 
tions; possibly something more can be transferred to the large branch or to 
central. 

[ust as its community changes and becomes interested in new subjects, 
sa tlie branch library staff must try to identify the topics of major concern 
as they appear, and have books and appropriate library services ready to 
meet them, Activity programs, booklists, special exhibits, publicity, deposit 
collections to go to locations outside the branch, reserve book shelves, bet- 
ter service to inquires, more books on certain subjects—all these must be 
thought through, adapted and completed in whatever staff time can һе 
found, and then only to be succeeded hy new programs and new activities, 
as the seasons change, the school assignments come and go, the develop- 
ments on the national and intemational front find repercussions on the 
local scene, the forces and agencies in the local community make them- 
selves felt and the branch library itself asserts a role of leadership. 

When properly located, large enough to offer a range of services, and 
staffed by able and competent employees, a large branch library is a vigor- 
ous and effective service agency. Just as there is desirably only one central 
library in a community, so there is need and place for only a few large 
library service branches. Of the various possible supplementary book dis- 
tributing agencies on the modem scene, the most important is the book- 
mobile. 


BOOKMOBILES AND OTHER EXTENSION AGENCIES 


Construction of Bookmobiles 


Bringing books to people by bookmobile ís the most dramatic and color- 
ful and evidently the most efficient and economical type of everyday pub- 
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lic library service, Its history goes back to horse-drawn book wagons around 

1900. Rapid development of the automobile resulted by the 1920's in a 
number of motor vehicles converted from other uses for library purposes, 
usually in rural arcas. Specially designed and commercially produced book- 
mobiles did not come into use in any large number until after World War 
II. By 1950 there were 603; and by 1956, 880. ‘Today there must be 1,200 
at least, encouraged by Federal funds from thie 1956 Library Services Act: 
Occasionally boats, railroad. cars, streetcars and other vehicles have been 
used for book transportation. 

Bookmobiles are generally selfpropelled and equipped with shelves built 
into the sides of the body. A few are of the house trailer type, or of the van 
type, and pulled by à semi-attached tractor. Though trailers have their own 
special advantages, the self-contained unit has greater flexibility and ease 
of operation. Bookmobiles range in size from a panel truck of a ton or less, 
costing about $2,500 and capable of carrying only several hundred books, 
to large vehicles built on a bus chassis, costing perhaps $20,000 and carry- 
ing 44,000 books or more. A popular model but with a book capacity of only 
1,600 volumes cost $7,500 in 1959, It is doubtful whether so small a model 
should be used. There are several companies in the country which now sell 
finished bookmobiles. Local firms which construct specialized truck bodies 
can also tum out an acceptable bookmobile, and the St. Louis County 
(Missouri) Public Library has built some of its own bookmobiles. In all 
cases a truck or bus chassis is purchased, a body of special design is added, 
and shelves, heater and other equipment are added separately. 

Bookmobile shelves are desirably slanted a few degrees, and with book 
ends this is usually enough to keep the books from falling; for rough roads, 
a center strip of ribber can be added. The usual pattern today is to build 
the shelves on the inside of the vehicle, and to provide heat, artificial light 
and even air-conditioning. Some vehicles carry their own electric generators 
(300 to 10,000 watt capacity] to provide heat and power for these uses and 
for photographic charging, a loudspeaker system and other devices; Other 
vehicles get the necessary power by connecting a cable to prearranged 
power outlets at station stops. The simplest and most economical way i$ to 
use bottled gas for heat, dispense with airconditioning or photographic 
charging and operate ceiling lights from an oversize storage battery. How- 
ever, the trend is toward larger and more nearly self-sufficient vehicles, 
carrying ever more books, and serving both urban and rural areas. 


Policies of Bookmobile Opertion 
We have no firm factual basis for à. "breaking point” of demonstrated 


economy or wastefulness as to bookmobile service, but sufficient experience 
is available to permit generalizing on the more usual policies of bookmobile 


operation, The same principle of operating economy holds for too small 
bookmohiles as for too small independent village libraries and. too small 
branches of city or regional systems. The bookmobile slionld be considered 
as better and more economical than a small branch. A building means 
several times as much capital investment plus custodial care. The mobile 
stack of books is constantly changing and gives readers a greater variety. 
The tumover of books is high in contrast to costly stocks of books standing 
comparatively idle on the shelves of small branches. The percirenlation 
book and salary cost is cut to a third or a fourth that in the typical small 
branch. 

"The economics of bookmobiles" suggest (1) that they should have a 
capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 volumes, and that none be undertaken with 
space for less than 2,500; (2) that they be planned and operated to serve 
as many adults as children and to lend as many adult books as children's; 
(3) that school stops and the mass movement of children through the bus 
at the rate of one a minute no longer be acceptable bookmobile service; 
(4) that the investment in equipment, stock and salaries be better capital- 
ized on by an allaftemoon and evening schedule of stops, at fortnightly 
intervals, at points where adults can and will visit the bookmobile; (7) 
that a trained person be present at all bookmobile stops, and staff schedules 
adjusted for this 1-9 r-«. duty; (6) that every bookmobile carry materials to 
render quick everyday reference service, eg, Collier's Encyclopedia, World 
Book, World Almanac, Reader's Guide, a few handbooks and two vertical 
file trays of informational pamphlets, and (7) that the substantial type of 
library service be emphasized and publicized, With these shifts in emphasis, 
the worth of our bookmobiles to society would be greatly stepped up. 

To date the bookmobile has proven it can be an effective and economical 
book distributing agency, Few boakmobiles. answer many reference ques- 
tions, or carry more than a half-dozen elementary reference tools. While 
some argue that reference service is impractical on bookmobiles, Schenk 
cites cases where it is substantial and deeply appreciated. Typically book- 
mobiles carry only books, with perhaps a few pamphlets, current magazines 
or phonograph records, In most cases there is no cand catalog on the vehicle, 
and probably none is needed: Patrons can register for library cards and get 
started on borrowing. In most cases at present the bookmobile staff consists 
of a bookmobile librarian (who is likely not to be a professional librarian ) 
and a clerk-driver; often the librarian works alone and drives the vehicle too, 
On the other hand many a large bookmobile carries a staff of three to five 
persons, including one or two professionals, and two crews can operate. it 
sixty to seventy-five hours a week. The surprising thing in most cases (and 
a matter calling for rectification) is how few hours the investment in a 
bookmobile is actually used for public service, rather than how many,** 

Bookmobile service to schools can easily be developed to lead to impres- 
sive circulations. School librarians and public librarians have argued re- 
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— tedly about this. It a ppears that bookmobile service to schools may be 
than no library service but it is à poor substitute for a library in 
the school. Bookmobile service supplied free by the public library. is 
natunilly preferred by many school authorities to a school library provided 
at their expense, Even without servicing schools, public library bookmobile 
circulation is heavily juvenile.** It would seem desirable, therefore, that 
bookmobile service be given first at adult community stops and only 
secondarily if at all to schools, and that special efforts be made to stimu- 
late and develop adult use. And if bookmobile service is to be given to 
schools, a separate vehicle should be used for this purpose alone, and it 
seems logical that it be purchased by the school system.** Community 
stops are: likely to be most worthwhile in the afternoons and evenings and 
on Saturdays; this calls for readjustment of staff schedules to insure enough 
professionals to cover fve or six evenings a week: Adherence to a regular 
schedule is a prime necessity, and the current schedule should be changed 
as seldom as possible, at most only twice à year, for the summer months 
and for the school year. For adult or commmunity stops, favored locations 
are in residential arcas of average to high density, neighborhood store 
areas, and in some cases the giant shopping centers, housing projects or 

Like branches, bookmobile: too have a point of optimum economic 

tion. Briefly it is that no stop should be continued if after reasonable 
trial it fails to result in a rate of cirenlation of about a book a minute. 
Assuming the bookmobile iş open for use around thirty hours a week, this 
will result in an annual circulation of about 90,000 books a year, and about 
half of this should be adult books. At this rate, the cost of a bookmobile's 
operstion per circulation compares with that of a branch library with a 
circulation of say 60,000 books a year. This is so because the useful life of 
a bookmobile is not much more than twelve to fifteen years, and both its 
depreciation and variable costs (gasoline, repairs, etc.) tend to be higher 
than for a fixed branch. Many bookmobiles have total annual circulations 
well above 100,000 books a year and as much as. 200,000 or more, and with- 
out emphasizing service to schools, The mean average total circulation of 
all 880 bookmobiles in 1956 was only 62,000, at that almost half again as 
much as the average of the 603 vehicles reported in 1950, Just as small inde- 
pendent libraries tend to be uneconomic and inefficient, and as small 
branches tend not to be worthwhile, so small bookmobiles are often oper- 
ated at a high unit cost. Any bookmobile with direct costs (salaries, books, 
depreciation, repairs, etc.) of over 25 cents per circulation (at 1961 prices) 
should be critically reviewed. 

‘The great flexibility of the bookmobile should be utilized always by seek- 
ing service stops located most conveniently for the largest number of peo- 
ple. Stops which fail to generate the necessary volume of circulation might 
be reduced in length or be visited less often; nearly half of all bookmobiles 


in 1956 had fewer than fifty stops in all and returned to each stop in one 
to three weeks? or an average of two hours every two weeks. One of the 
great advantages of the bookmobile is that it can be used to give service 
quickly, as in the case of annexed territory or a mushrooming suburb; by 
the same token it can. be used to estimate the likelihood of success of a 
branch in alternative possible locations, Generally if a bookmobile is used 
to give service for more than one day at a given stop (very unusual), a 
tmilertype unit would be preferable to a self-contained mobile onc, Some 
libraries exclude bookmobile stops from the service area of any brunch, but 
other libraries have found that the book-distributing service of bookmobiles 
can be used to advantage in supplementing a branch m areas cut oif from 
it by heavy traffic or natural barriers, and especially in service to children 
and the general reading of adults. 


Administrative Considerations of Bookmobile Operation 


The use o£ a bookmobile introduces a whole new set of administrative 
considerations other [han those usually met in other aspects of public li- 
brary operation.“ The maintenance and repair of a bookmobile, for ex- 
ample, is not only a technical matter but one which brooks no delay. If 
possible, financial provision should be made for accumulating money to 
replace a given vehicle, since its relatively short life requires some such 
depreciation allowance, Adequate housing of the vehicle at a desirable loca- 
tion can do much to help or hinder the efficient operation of the unit. The 
desirable volume of book circulation on a bookmobile makes it necessary 
to perform centrally as much of the technical and routine work as possible, 
as of reserves and overdues. And selecting the bookmobile librarian poses 
special problems, in finding someone with the necessary physical stamina, 
the ability to meet patrons easily, and sufficient knowledge and love of 
books to operate without a card catalog. For cach bookmobile librarian or 
driver, there should be another staff member trained and available m case 
of need. Working out the exact schedule is à minor art, involving travel 
time, allowance for meals for the staff, prevailing weather conditions, the 
most desirable route to follow (in view of hairpin tums, weight loads, and 
height limits), parking facilities at each stop, time for mechanical servicing 
of the vehicle, etc. 

The bookmobile is in itself a natural medium of library publicity, but it 
poses some special problems: In some cities, bookmobile stops are marked 
by a metal sign on a pole or by a poster. When weather or other conditions 
interrupt the schedule, there should be some way of getting word to the 
area so that people do not wait in vain, and bookmobile books due that 
day should be accepted at any library agency, be automatically renewed or 
be able to be left at some store or home near the stop and be picked up 
later. A printed ot mimeographed schedule of bookmobile stops is neces- 
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sary and should be given wide distribution, perhaps via radio, telev 

One of the great advantages of the bookmobile, over other extension 
agencies of book distribution, is that its book stock, though at best no 
larger than that of a small branch, is able to be renewed daily if necessary, 
by drawing on the larger book stock at headquarters. Some libraries have 
created a special book collection for the bookmobile; though this is perhaps 
several times larger than the capacity of the vehicle, it still tends toset nar- 
rower limitations than are possible and desirable. The bookmobile should 
get new books curently but it should also be able to draw on as large a 
basic book stock as possible, so as to be able ta change its collection gradur 
ally but continuously with a minimum of paperwork. This is especially 
important if a serious bid is to be made for adult use of nonfiction books. 
In such a case, a bookmobile should have at any one tine no more than 
one-fourth of its books juvenile and no more than another fourth adult 
fiction.” These ratios, plus an ever-changing book collection, and provision 
for supplying any desired title on special request, make bookmobile service 
a truly stimulating and effective book distributing agency. Crowded condi- 
tions and limited book capacity make it desirable that the charging system 
be onë which eliminates slipping and makes returned books readily avail 
able for reuse? By the same token the level of economic operation of a 
bookmobile (an average of one book circulated every minute of public 
service time, or about 90,000 circulation a year and half of these adult) is 
dm likely to be reached by a vehicle with-a book capacity below 2,500 
volumes. 


OTHER EX 





(NSION AGENCIES 


Stalions constitute the group of extension agencies most often found, 
amd they are nsnally defined as small collections of books made available in 
quarters not the property of the library, and cither self-serviced or cared for 
by volunteers or by occasional visits of a staff member. Thus there aie Ti: 
brary stations in. hospitals, prisons and other institutions, in neighborhood 
stores and even in private homes. By far the most common type of station 
is the collection of public library books in schools, Precise definitions are 
not available, and practice undoubtedly varies widely. It has been esti- 
mated that there were 25,000 public library stations in 19502* but in 1956, 
when classroom collections of books were no longer counted, the number 
of statioris fell to 5,125 or not even one for cach of the 6,249 libraries re 
porting.“ The Califomia State Library defines a station to include, among 
other types, a small branch (less than. 1,400 square fect, less than. 7,000 
volumes, less than bwo full-time staff members, etc.); in. 1958-59, the 213 
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California public libraries reported 997 community stations and 1,045 
school stations but only 242 branches. 

Stations are found in and are useful to both large and small libraries, and 
constitute the oldest and still the least expensive form of public library ex- 
tension, partly because so little staff time is involved. In the first quarter of 
this: century. especially, public libraries experimented with stations in a 
variety of locations, as im factories, and with forms, as delivery stations 
wliere specifically requested titles were left for a reader. The depression of 
the 1930s wiped out many and the rise of bookmobiles has displaced others 
in more recent years, The basic difficulties with the idea of stations are that 
typically only a small mimber of books are available at any one location 
(up to about two hundred or so), and that there is little or no staff as- 
sistance. The bookmobile corrects bath of these limitations, with only one 
main connter-limitation, viz., the limited period of time it is available at 
any one stop. However, stations too are not always open to readers for any 
great length of time; some industrial stations, for example, have been open 
as little as an hour a week. Within these limitations stations still have a 
role to play, in helping to provide a network of book distributing points 
where the turnover per book justifies investing the price per book. A mad- 
em variation of the station is the booketeria, a self-service collection of 
several hundred books in a supermarket, operated on the honor system. As 
faras is known this was pioneered by Stewart W: Smith in Lincoln, Neb, 
about 1947, and has had good results im Nashville, Teun., Evansville; 
Ind.” and Troy, Ohio. 

Stations lave often been used in hospitals, and stations or small branches 
in housing projects. "his is the sort of extension service to special groups 
which is not usually. profitable or desirable for à public library. A book- 
mobile stop would be preferable, or if the housing project and its neighbor- 
hood could produce a circulation of 75,000 a branch would be justified. 
Library service to patients is often given by Red Cross Gray Ladies or other 
volunteer- groups; it is as much a responsibility of the hospital administra- 
lion as are other patient services and as is library service for tlie medical 
staff, The public library has the residual responsibility to serve these as well 
as all other citizens, but extension work should not be focused on the needs 
of special groups—usually of a captive audience type—at least not until the 
needs of the normal population have been. met or unless there is special 
financial provision for it, as by private endowment, Nor is it a virtue simply 
to increase the number of points in a given service. area at which.a public 
library book may be secured. 

The mam lesson to be leamed from almost seventy-five years of public 
library extension service is the desirability of limiting the number of 
agencies or devices to those able to display many books, handle a large 
volume of circulation and a high tumover per book, develop a strong 


reference service, provide a variety of other services, and all at a low unit 
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CHAPTER 25 
Running a Small Library: Summary 


The present volume gives less attention than many would wish to spe- 
cial problems of the very large libraries, in order to be more useful to work- 
ers in libraries in cities of from 10,000 to 350,000 population. Libraries with 
less than. 10,000 population may feel that various topics have not been dis- 
cussed specifically enough in their terms.'* This population size has been 
chosen arbitrarily: to many persons a small library may mean one which 
serves as many as 25,000 or 30,000 citizens. 

This chapter is a summary of administrative aspects of operating small 
libraries, 'The A. L. A^s Small Libraries Project, initiated by one of the 
present writers in 1958 and financed by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, got underway May 1, 1961. It should produce a badly needed 
series of detailed informational leaflets, 250 to 300 pages, for the 6,000 
libraries of under 10,000 population." 

Two facts have become clear. Independently the small individual libraries 
can: never achieve such full, vaned, efficient and economical service to the 
public, even when piven advisory and book services by their state commis- 
sions, as they could by joining larger regional units, As integral parts of a 
large system they can have closer access to materials far beyond their own 
potential means; many processes can be centrally managed more economi- 
cally and efficiently, releasing valuable time for direct local service to read- 
ets; cach little library can draw more frequently and fully than at present 
on the strength which comes only from a corps of full-time trained spe- 
cialists. By frequent visits the latter can pay attention to administration, 
organization, supervision, book selection, preparation, reference work, work 
with children, young people and adults, and the whole array of techniques. 
Each aspect of cach small-town and village library would greatly benefit, 
Such regional or cooperative systems are now in successful operation in 
many states, and are rapidly increasing, stimulated by supplementary finds 
under the Federal Library Services Act. 

The other clear point: responsibility for internal good management has 
always to continue inside the small local library, as im. the branches of a 
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large city system, The small library cannot profitably go it alone, but it may 
constantly grow more efficient. There is great satisfaction in working with 
a small clientele in a small community or neighborhood; acquaintance and 
understanding between staff and readers can be close indeed. The ineftec- 
tiveness of small libraries stenis largely from failure to search for and 
appoint the most competent person available, as total local budgets below 
$6,000 do not pennit:a full-time trained librarian unless the time and salary 
tan be divided among two or three towns. Good appointments are more 
likely under central direction from a regional head. 


Diagram 25-1, The Administrative Function in the One-Person Library 
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Instruction. Supervision. 

1: lence, Stotistics. 
Accounts. Measuring results. 
Selecting. Ordering. 
Cotoleging, etc. Core. 

| Binding. Mending. Discards. 


Promotion. Metorials. 
Routines. Sarvices. 
Promotion. Materiolt. 
Tools. Periodicals. 
Vertical filo. Services. 


Promotion, Materiols. 
Routines. School relationships 
Story hours. 

“Bossing the janitor.” 

if ony. 





Librarian and board in a small community have to conceive of their 
library as a dynamic agency for spreading the use of print into every home, 
making each citizen aware of the ways in which printed information can 
serve him, The library should lead and not be led in interpreting its role 
in the community, as an agent of enlightenment and a counterinfluence 
against social, racial, religious and economic prejudices and intolerance. 
More small libraries need to draw more adults into the circle of users, 
especially to promote nonfiction use, including how-to books in many fields. 
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. 
Some notable increases in adult nonfiction use have resulted from the 
librarian’s stressing it.* 

Library heads in communities of less than 10,000 have to arrive at 
decisions as to what they shall try to do, and how to achieve such goals and 
standards as are discussed in Chapters 7 and 8, and the following: 


1. Attaining $3 to $5 per capita minimum support, or the local share of that 
support as member of a regional system 

2. À staff of at least one full-timer [or aiii] per 2,000 population, plus 
building care staff, which should be kept at not over one-sixth of total personnel, 

3. Salaries and wages, such as per-hour pay, in line with those paid in other 
outstanding libraries. 

+. At least one-third of the staff, not counting janitorial, should be profession- 
ally trained, or have had some college education. 

3. Resourcefulness in getting and training student, volunteer and other part- 
time help for clerical work in numerous activities. 

6, Circulation of eight or nine per capita, more than half of which to be 
adult, with adult nonfiction at least 50 per cent of adult circulation. 

7. At least 30-35 per cent of total budget spent on books and materials, and 
not less than one-third of the book budget to he spent on adult nonfiction, and 
one-third on juvenile books. 

8. Informational materials and services given prime attention to attain at least 
one-half informational and reference questions per capita рег year (mot count- 
ing directional questions or finding titles asked by readers), 

9. Prompt local response and follow-up on informational requests; requests 
promptly transmitted to county, regional or state headquarters for materials 
not in the local library, and readers notified or handed their material within 
five or six days of requesting it, 

10. Continumg program of public relations and publicity to keep the library 
story always im the public mind, and to encourage greater use by individuals, 

11. Constant attention to economy; (a) not starting new activities unless 
essential and profitable to the library's main purpose: (b) omitting, reducing 
ст simplifying all possible routines and paperwork; making every hour count in 
each person's daily work. 


The librarian im a small town will wish that the board be as effective as 
possible, Working through the chairman, he should keep the group 
promptly informed at monthly meetings as to. developments—not. only 
Statistics as to number of books lent in the three major categories, and 
number of questions looked up, but on all aspects of library organization 
and staff, collections, services, expenditures; the problems, trends, public 
reactions. 

The librarian will encourage full attendance at board meetings. Many 


a 
libraries would profit by a decrease in the number of trustees, from un- 
wieldy groups such as fifteen or more to à workable active five or seven, 
and then capitalizing on the special intcrests and abilities of each trustee to 
further some aspect of library progress. 

Trustees and librarian will formulate a statement of library policies, 
ering as y aspects of the work as possible, including the points just 
recited above and the question of joining a regional system; also, points on 
which public misunderstanding may be foreseen.* Because many small 
libraries cannot afford a full-time trained. librarian, some trustees may, as 
volunteers, be drawn into the internal routines and services; their responsi 
bilities as related to the librarians should be discussed and defined in 
memoranda prepared cach year when there is a change in personnel. 
Officially responsible for financing, trustees should be continually devis- 
ing means Lo secure public support increasing to $3 per capita or more. 
They should promote circulation and reference service. They have to 
evaluate the year's progress, the effectiveness of the librarian. They will 
‘support the librarian in seeing that each staff member is developed and the 
staff strengthened each year. ‘This means dmpping ineffectual workers, ‘The 
A. L. A. Standards are 3 great help in planning and measuring library 
operations? Others are offered in Chapter 8 of the present volume. 





THE LIBRARIAN'S VARIED WORK 


Planning what shall be attempted for the coming vear, the coming 
month, the day ahead puts the libranan m control of Nhriry developments, 
in contrast fo letting things mm along as they have nin, day by day, It 
signifies weak administration to permit circumstances and various persons 
to push the library around, or dictate policies, decisions, appointments. If 
the librarian, whether trained or untrained; is nota pusher, not even a hard 
worker, but only a job holder, à new librarian should be found. A good 
education and knowledge of subjects atid books underlie good service. 

Citizens are glad to cooperate in publicity, eg. lending stare window 
space for exhibits that can be prepared by high school students or volun- 
teers. News stories can often be delegated to other to prepare if the 
librarian will choose the subject, outline the story and have the data ready. 
The libranan’s contacts with trustees and leading citizens should, among 
other things, lead to their active help in getting better library financing.’ "* 

The librarian, in consultation with the trustees, will sce that each em- 
ployee is chosen for merit only, choosing between two or three promising 
candidates, Resourceful librartins can attract intelligent, interested pärt- 
time students and volunteers to help on a variety of clerical routines and 
special tasks, cg., arranging magazines and books, gathering, clipping and 


atranging news items, articles and pamphlets on local history, telling 
stories I= 

The librarian has to give instructions to exch worker, as teacher and 
supervisor. "he supervisory function is vital for good results, at discussed in 
Chapter 16. 

Statistics and accounts should be kept at a minimum, as suggested in 
Chapters 31 and 32. Statistics suggested: juvenile, adult fiction, adult nom 
fiction circulation; number of reference questions looked up; and number 
of books added, withdmwn and in the collection. 


The Collection of Materials 


A trained librarian will take major responsibility for book selection, 
referring debatable questions to the trustees, but using the knowledge of 
the staff in checking and discussmg. Book orders shonld be placed at least 
once a month with a reliable library jobber who can. give one-third. dis- 
count, and with prompt deliveries. Readers should get their new books 
while they are being advertised aml not after months of delay, Minimum 
simpliñed cataloging and clissifying, possibly by use of Wilson printed 
cards (Library of Congress cards generally requite changes and are too 
full of detail for small libraries and involve delay a5 well as cost] should be 
planned and laid ont, possibly ona movable work board, so it can beim- 
terrupted without having to put away and get out materials and equip- 
ment. Even little village libraries need a good typewriter, perhaps a rebuilt 
at $50 or so. A binding allotment should be set, and books sent to a certified 
library bindery quarterly. An adept volunteer may do mending, following 


instructions available from library supply companies. These subjects relating. 


to the collections are discussed in Chapters 27, 28, 29, 


Circulation 


Promotion is always essential for circulating nonfiction. Fiction should 
be limited to worthy titles. Paperbacks may relieve demands for mysteries 
and westerns, and many libraries ask their readers to donate their read 
copies. An active rental collection of duplicate copies (see Chapter 17) 
helps many libraries to meet demands for current fiction, The small library 
does not find expensive charging equipment profitable compared to the 
Wayne County charging system, an improvement on the old-fashioned 
bookcard system, with self-charging, i.e, the reader writes his name and 
address on the book card and the assistant stamps date on date slip, book 
card and borrower's card if опе is used; an identification card may be 
suficient. 





| 
| 
| 
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‘Even small library needs to update its high school and its adult 
encyclopedias every four or five years, alternating their purchase, sticking 
to the two which most librarians find most useful for everyday reference 
work—the World Book and Collier's Encyclopedia. At least the Abridged 
Readers Guide should be available, the. key. to 4 ог 50 magazines sub- 
scribed to i a town of 2,000. In towns of 7,500 to 10,000 the library will 
take 100 to 125 magazines (using the full Reader's’ Guide). A file of 
samphiets, bulletins, clippings on topics in demand, including local history 
and activities, should be kept up; an intelligent yolunteer with some in- 
struction and occasional newspaper recognition may find this a worthwhile 
interesting community activity: Each reference question should be fol- 
lowed through; sometimes a local citizen can give help or clues to the 
information, otherwise a larger library or the state commission. This 
aspect of local and regional or state cooperation is likely to undergo great 
improvement in the near future. 











Someone on tlie staff needs to have special interest in and knowledge ot 
children's books. Perhaps someone, such as a mother who has reared a 
family of readers, may be discovered who can lead in this, or serve as story: 
teller. Somehow any library has to find the way to develop understanding 
competent help for this important age group. Numerous printed aids and 
selected booklists are available, Other persons are much concerned that 
similar special attention be given young adults—the fourteen- to bwenty- 
year group, who use adult books primarily and unfortunately are left to 
their own devices in most small libraries. Most of all, small libraries need 
to develop their services to adult readers, | 





In many libraries the janitor is paid as much as the librarian. Trustees 
should realize that the building is of less importance than the services given 
in it. In a one-person library, maintenance should be cut to an hour or two 
a day for the days open, using oil, gas or electric heat, choosing a rapid, 
conscientious worker, perhaps a competent neighbor. 


Debatable Activities 


Because few small libraries receive $3 per capita support, it 1s held by 
some that funds accomplish more with more workers available during fewer 
hours open to the public, than with fewer workers to cover a longer open 


3 schedule: I and audio-visual programs possible in a large library can 
be offered in the small library only by diverting time and money from read- 
ing and informational services. Few libraries of under 10,000 population 
feel that they can conscientiously undertake these time- and money-con- 
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CHAPTER 26 
Administration of Larger-Area Systems 


‘One of the mai goals of American public librarianship has been to 
provide local public library service to all, Legal provision for public libraries 
is now more than a century old, yet 15 to 20 per cent of the people still do 
not have access to a public library organized to serve the area where they 
live. And aver half of the population have local library service which is 
limited, inadequate and substandard. Nor is this from want of trying. 
Librarians and friends of libraries have made great efforts to provide com- 
plete coverage with at least reasonably good service *- 5^ "Their efforts 
have had some measure of success and. have provided a valuable fund of 
experience. Based on this experience greater efforts than ever are being 
made today to reach the goal.’ This brief chapter can only sketch the out- 
line of the problem and of the experience with the major solutions. 

The matter is complicated by the wide variations in the geographic size 
of local government units, in the distribution of population and of wealth, 
in the legal structure. for public libranes in the different states, and in the 
traditional role of cities and counties in various parts of the country. These 
variations explain why it is that one pattern, such as county libraries, may 
be acceptable and successful in California, where counties are large, popu 
lous and wealthy, and be unknown in New England, where the county unit 
of government is weak and little used. The southeastern states have more 
multicounty libraries than any other part of the country, precisely because 
there were so few independent local libraries whose interests had to be 
considered. The result is that no one national pattern has evolved of library 
service fora larger than local unit. 

There are however a few main patterns which can be outlined and their 
comparative merits and limitations described. Fist will be discussed a 
national program of library systems, then the state-wide library systems, the 
county and multi-countv units, and finally the use of such devices as federa- 
tion, contract service and cooperative arrangements. The chapter closes 
with a brief comparison of certain administrative aspects of the main types 
of larger units of library service. 
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556. COUNTY AND REGIONAL SERVICE +1 
A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
The Nature of the Problem 


Variations in two main factors make difficult the provision to- all Ameri- 
cans of access to local public library service of at least reasonable quality; 
one is sparseness of population, and the other is the cost of library opera- 
tion, With relatively few people scattered over a. wide territory, as in rural 
areas, tlie assessed valuation tends to be low aud also therefore the tax sup- 
port of the library. In: addition such sparseness oF population means that 
there will be relatively few patrons of the library and insufficient use of its 
resources and services tu justify more than a bare minimum of develop- 
ment. On the other hand, a library has a relatively high overhead cost for 
physical quarters and book stock and a relatively high minimum current 
operating cost if it attempts to provide what might be called service of even 
reasonable quality. Such overhead and operating costs are more nearly 
justified as the volume of use goes up and as the total expenditures of the 
library increase, until the unit cost of library service becomes very small 
indeed, per unit of use or per person served or per dollar of assessed 
valuation. 

Public libraries were started first in cities, and they still have their main 
strength there. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth. centuries, the 
state library extension agencies systematically developed and helped | от- 
ganize libraries in every municipality of any size, In many cases libra 
were started in commumities too small and too poor to support them at all 
or at a level to produce reasonably good service. The laws necessary to 
establish libraries in every possible community are still on the books and 
now plague us by setting no minimum standards in regard to papulatian or 
financial support. It soon became evident to librarians that rural areas 
could never organize municipal-type libraries and that many towns were too 
small to secure adequate library service by independent action. The next 
obvious step then was to secure laws authorizmg cóunty public libraries, 
and for the last fifty years efforts have continued to organize such, Out of 
3,050 counties in this country, there are now about a thousand county or 
city-county libraries,® and many of them are small, poor and. inadequate. 
There are still some 200 rural counties in which there is no Jocal public 
library." 

The latest main upproach and a logical next development, dating roughly 
from about 1935, has been the creation of multi-county libraries, of which 
there are now about 200, serving ubout 500 counties. Though theoretically 
able to include enough people and enough taxable wealth to justify a public 
library, a multicounty unit by the sume token has to cope with the prob- 
lems of giving service over a large area and to many small groups of people. 





Furthermore, because the county and multicounty library are one step 
removed from the local community, it has been difficult to persuade voters 
to approve the organization of such libraries or to provide anything more 
been to use state aid or other funds for a demonstration for a year or more 
of what a county or multi-county library could do in given area, and then 
to seek continuance of the library by local support^ Not only were such 
demonstrations never needed to form municipal libraries, but the resulting 
elections on county and multicounty libraries have been far from. uni- 
formly favorable. A much more successful technique for the creation of 





multi-county libraries has been to secure substantial amounts of state aid 
for this purpose. 


Between the use of multi-county libraries with state aid, and of other 
approaches to be described later, it is at least possible to see how local 
access to public library service can be provided bo all the people of this 
country. But how to secure reasonably good library service to all is more 
difficult and will take longer. Yet.a third important problem, and one 
increasing in scope.and complexity, is that of securing coordination and of 
reducing duplication and overlapping between the various independent 
libraries in the metropolitan centers." For some years, the great growth of 
population has not in the cities themselves but in their suburbs, 
which typically resist consolidation with each other or with the central city. 
Indeed one can envisage in time a megalopolis stretching from Massachu- 
setts to North Carolina, and embracing lumdreds of diferent public li- 
braries. While this is a large problem for government generally to solve, 
and for other functions of government as well as for libraries, it brings out 
the need for public library service to be planned and coordinated, if not 
also administered, at a level above that of the smallest political unit. 

Thus, for example, students and others with a serious interest in books 
will go to the best and largest library in the metropolitan area, sometimes 
to such an extent as to militate against the organization of a library in their 
own particular community.'^ Nonresident cards are typically inexpensive, 
and their availability has helped persuade rural people to defeat more than 
one proposal for a county or multi-county library. Clearly, what is needed 
is some general plan which will suggest approaches by which to cope with 
the problems of providing all citizens with library coverage within easy 
driving distance, of upgrading the quality of library service where it is now 
below standard, and of securing effective coordination of public library 
service in metropolitan areas. The outlines of such a plan are now evident. 

Those concerned with library development and support must heneefor- 
ward think of library service in terms of getting materials into the hands of 
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individuals, and not in terms of little library buildings in communities too 
small to warrant them, whether these are independent local libraries or 
too-small branches of a larger system. With present-day anto travel and 
shopping habits there are few citizens who do not visit frequently towns ot 
over 5,000 population. Except in sparsely populated areas, the creation of 
any new independent library in a town of smaller size should be not only 
discouraged but prevented if possible, provided there is a larger unit of 
library service available, And it is a great question whether even a larger 
system should establish a branch library in à community of less than 5,000 
people; the cost of such a branch is not likely to be matched by the amount 
and quality of the service it can ever give. 


A National Plan for Public Libraries 


In various studies over the last twenty years, largely the work of American 
Association committees, a national plan for public libraries has been 
и with three main concepts—that of library systems, the active par- 
ticipation of the state and federal agencies, and the use of state and federal 
funds to stimulate and strengthen local library service. Of these, the most 
important is the idea of library systems.!* A library system may be a single 
municipal library, or a single county or regional library; it may also be a 
group of two or more public libraries of any sizes and types working to- 
gether on a purely voluntary basis, by a formal contract or hy federation, 
The concept of a library system avoids the difficulty of naming a minimum 
population size for a public library; estimates of such in recent years have 
ranged From 25,000" to 100,000," but no one figure can be justified as both 
necessary and practical. Certainly a library system serving less than 25,000 
people would have a hard task; a population nearer to 50,000 would appear 
to ‘be a desirable minimum in most cases, and closer to 100,000 for 
optimum results. 

The concept of a library system presupposes a number of local outlets 
and one or only a few places of greater strength in book collections, spe- 
cialized personnel and other resources-and services. Just so, there are a 
need and a place for one or only a few places in each state of even greater 
reserve strength jim books and services with which to back up the local 
library systems. These would include the state university library, the state 
library and one or more of the largest municipal libraries, which might be 
reimbursed by the state for service to the libraries in its area. Not only is 
the state to be responsible for providing this second reserve in depth for 
existing libraries, but the state library agency clearly is the one available 
institution which could effectively move to provide local library service in 
those: areas without libraries of their own and too poor or too sparsely 
populated to organize them. This might be done by operating a branch of 
the state library in the area if it can be proved profitable, or by using state 
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aid combined with local funds to support a library system, or by encourag: 
ing nearby systetms to extend their area af service, backed with some form 
of financial assistance, 

The Federal Government too lus a role in this evolving national plan 
for public libraries. It has developed and maintains some of the largest and 
most specialized libraries in the country, and their materials are available 
to serious readers anywhere, by loan to their local library or by photo 
duplication. Among its other activities of benefit to public libranes, the 
Federal Government supports and maintains one of the largest systems of 
catalog card provision in the world, a remarkable and comprehensive ap- 
paratus for national bibliography, au impressively large and efficient system 
of distribution to local public libraries of its own publications, specialized 
service of "reading" material for the blind and an increasingly prolific and 
effective system for the collection and publication of library. statistics. Its 
WPA library projects and TVA library service contracts were milestones in 
the history of the American public library. Since 1956 the Federal Govern: 
ment has expended up to $7,500,000 a year in a program of aid to libraries 
im communities of less than 10,000 population, under the Library Services 
Act. This program has been without doubt the single most powerful incen: 
tive to the extension of library service, the formation of library systems and 
the stimulation of state library agencies." 


Practical Implications 


The significance of this evolving national plan for public libraries, to the 
head of any individual library, is simply that he recognize its existence and 
and that he seck to find his appropriate place in it. This plan 

for libraries, like the whole American system of government, minimizes 
compulsion = uniformity and emphasizes flexibility and adaptation to 
local circumstances, as witness the diversity in the state plans approved 
under the Library Services Act? And there have been enough successes 
of various types of library systems to demonstrate the soundness of this 
approach. The best way for a librarian to protect the interests of the citi- 
yens jin his tax support area is by considering with an open mind, and 
indeed seeking out and initiating, proposals for cooperation with other 
libraries, for joint service with other units of local government and for the 
organization of a library system in his area to give more, more varied and 
better library service to more people. No existing library of any reasonable 
size should be replaced or closed down, and no community library need 
lose its identity, or within broad limits its own choice of books, upon jain- 
ing a library system, though it is all too clear that new small libraries should 
not be created. ‘There is a parallel situation in the school field; the con- 
solidation of the school district administrative units does not mean the 
abandonment or consolidation of the individual schoo! buildings if they 
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are even reasonably efficient. Individual trustees or librarians who are un- 
alterably opposed to any change in existing arrangements should be left 
imopposed. There are too many opportunities for cooperative extension and 
improvement of library service to waste time in convincing such people 
where their wn best interests lie They will in time see plentiful proof af 
the benefits to be secured From joining larger systems. 


STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


Library Systems Organized by the State Government 


Because the provision and control of publie library service is a responsi- 
bility of the states and not of the Federal Government, the state guvern- 
ment is in each case the most important unit by far in the overall plan far 
the extension and improvement of public library service, and specifically 
for the organization and operation of regional library systems, The func 
tions and powers of the state library agency are defined by law. State laws 
are necessary even to organize a taxsupported public library in any local 
government unit, and such legislation cam do much to shape the quality and 
average size of public libraries. Thus, in Ohio, where the main support of 
public libraries is bya county-wide tax on stocks and bonds, every library 
réceiving any proceeds of this tax is required to give free service to any 
citizen of the county. State legislation is similarly needed to authorize 
county and multicounty libraries and to permit them to enter into con: 
tracts for library service and to perform other activities, since it is a well- 
recognized principle of law that local govermment agencies can do only that 
which js specifically authorized or clearly implied by statute. It has long 
been debated whether public library service is a function which is and by 
right belongs intrinsically to the local government alone, or whether jt is: 
responsibility of the state, which may or may not be performed by the local 
government but in which the state has an interest and a right to set stand. 
ards and establish controls. Court cases of the past can be cited on both 
sides,!* but it is clear that the state government is taking ever more interest 
and more active role in the organization, operation and support of local 
public library service. The Library Services Act provided that the funds 
involved were to be handled by the state library agencies: the intent of the 
act was that the Federal funds would stimulate the states to greater activity 
in this field. 

Inevitably, in some states at least, there will be one system of public 
libraries. This has been suggested by others, especially for small and 
sparsely populated states!" but for large and populous ones too. More 
likely to be achieved are the plains to reshape the pattern of public libraries 
in cach of several states to secure an integrated state-wide system, based on 





coordination between леа ала = yee units, wit local 
library service to all and at a reasonably good level of quality,” In New 
York State such a plan has been approved by the legislature and has been 
put into effect, stimulated by state aid.” [n all such actual and proposed 
systems. af libraries organized or planned at the state level of government, 
there are three essential ingredients, viz., regional systems operated in со- 
operation with the state library agency, state aid to local libraries, and ап 
overall plan of the cend result which is desired. 

Regional branclies of the state library agency, ar library sy ; serving 
as such, appear to be necessary components of a successful. stateswide plan. 
‘They may serve to extend local library service to hitherto unserved and 
sparsely populated areas, ‘hey may serve as demonstrations of the value 
of multi-county libraries, as has been done with success by several states 
using Federal funds, or of the value to existing but independent libraries of 
cooperative action, as in the case of the Watertown (New York) regional 
library?! They may serve as regional centers of specialized materials and 
reference services, as in the Ohio and. Pennsylvania plans,** as in the use 
of the Denver Public Library to give reference service to the libmries of 
four near-by counties, and the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore and 
of the Boston Public Library to serve the other libraries of their respective 
states. "The obvious advantage of such a unit is that its service is not 
restricted to one particular local government area, since its funds [or that 
part of its funds for this purpose) come from the state. An equally obvious 
caution is that whenever possible the state library agency regional branch 
should operate through existing local libraries and seek to strengthen them 
and not to compete with or displace them. It is likely that there will be 
ever more use of thus device in the future; and there is much to be said for 
centralizing at the state leve] (or in regional branches of the state library) 
the ordering and cataloging of books, the provision of specialized reference 
service and other such. functions for all the public libraries of the state. 





State Aid 


State financial aid to local public libraries goes back to the nincteenth 
century, and today about half the states have such programs of aid. In half 
of these states today, and in all cases up to about 1930, no large sums have 
been involved. But in about a dozen states in the last thirty years substan- 
tial and continuing programs of state aid to local public libraries have been 
in effect.?* From this experience two main lessons emerge. One is that the 
distribution formula recognize the differences between areas both in their 
taxable wealth and also in the effort made to mise funds locally for a speci- 
fied level of quantity and quality af library service. That is, a state aid 
program would not be advisable which allocated available funds an a strict 








per-capita basis or in proportion to present revenues of local libraries or 
simply to equalize the money spent on libraries in all parts of the state. 
State aid is best used to effect a balance between resources available in the 
various ares5, and to stimulate local effort, 

The second lesson to be learned is that state aid should not be given 
simply to increase funds available from local sources, but to represent the 
interests of the larger community in the reshaping of local programs, as in 
securing interlibrary cooperation in metropolitan areas. State aid is most 
effective when it is used to implement other programs, as in the form of 
establishment grants for new multicounty libraries. ТЕ state aid is ised to 
buy books, centralized cataloging could be required; or if state aid is used 
to pay salaries, certification requirements should be set up and observed. 
The importance of state aid to stimmlate services can hardly be. over 
estimated, especially as the increased tax load on real property forces li- 
braries in more and more states to seek other sources of revenue. One ad- 
ministrative consideration to be remembered with state or Federal aid is 
that jt necessarily and inevitably involves reporting by the local unit on 
the expenditure of the funds so provided and tlie results secured. This is 
a far cry from state or Federal control, but grants-in-aid will always entail 
such reporting and the enforcement or observance of standards and 
broad policies deemed desirable. Reporting and standards are wholesome 


The third essential in a program of public library service organized at the 
state level is a plan, a document, which incorporates the best thinking of 
all mterested parties, Such a plan is required by the terms of the Library 
Services Act. For best results this plan should take account among other 
things of the political and social realities of the state, as in regard to trading 
areas, It should inventory the library resources already available, including 
those of schools, colleges and universities, and even special libraries, and 
provide for their fullest possible utilization in the future. Finally it should 
include a program or series of steps for getting from where the state is now 
in the provision of public library service to where it is thought it should 
desirably be, This is largely a matter of considering alternatives and fashion- 
ing a program likely to be effective and therefore realistic. The state library 
agency is desirably the agency to coordinate this planning, utilizing the 
technical skills of experts of various disciplines. The state library associa- 
tion should be heavily involved since the librarians themselves are the ones 
most affected by any such plan. In some states, such as New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, it has been found wise and expedient to get 
the governor or the legislature to be associated in the development of the 
plan, so as to secure their support in the necessary legislation and financing, 
A plan by itself will not bring results, but the right kind of results are not 
likely to be secured without a plan. 
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By a statewide system È meant complete coverage of library service of 
EU arees quality, and effective coordination between all public 
libraries in the state, From the practical point of view, what this means to 
the library administrator is simply that the state library agency will have a 
much more important role in the future than it has had in the past. And 
while the Public Library Inquiry found in 1949 that most of its sample of 
58 libraries had nothing at all to do with their state library agency? such 
is not likely to be the case now or ever again in the future. In a sense it 15 
a sig) of the coming to maturity of the American public libmry. But it 
will require a change im attitude of the local librarian and an understanding 

his part of why he can no longer be so complacently independent as he 





If the activities of the Federal Government and possibly even those of 
the state government in regard to public libraries seem far away to the 
individual citizen or even the mdividual libranan, a county or multi-county 
library is something which affects him more immediately and directly. At 
present half of all American counties are so served, but the truth is that 
many Of them are still too small and too weak to have library service of 
even reasonable quality. OF 1,058 county, city-county, and multicounty 
public libraries in 1956, the averuge population served was about 41,500 and 
the average annual expenditures $44,000." This is too small an operation to 
achieve efficiency or economy, On the other hand the 148 county and 
multi-county libraries which in 1955 served over 30,000 people each had 
an average population of 117,000 and average annual expenditures of about 
$110,000." These larger county and multi-county libraries, especially in the 
metropolitan areas, compare favorably m general with the municipal li- 
braries of the same population size. 

The great advantage which the county or multicounty library offers is 
the possibility of maximizing available resources for the common good of a 
larger population than that of any one community, Thus af 830 book. 
mobiles operated by public libraries іп 1956, two-thirds were in county, 
city-county, and regional libranes.* Technical processes can be better 
handled once by a small county library than separately by several small 
independent libraries, but better yet in a large county or multicounty 
library. The great disadvantage of the county or multi-county library is that 
even librarians expected it automatically to he able to give good-quality 
library service, when often the wide area and sparse population actually 
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increase the cost, The county or multicounty library can be counted on to 
reach previously unserved areas with minimum. library service but not 
necessarily to give quality service, such as reference work or skilled guidance 
to readers in their choice of books. This s particularly true when the contity 
or multi-county library has we large central agency or when the one large 
city in the county or region lias remained independent. One peculiar weak- 
ness of many county libraries is that by law it is usually possible and easy 
бог ппу incorporated community so.served to leave the county system if it 
wishes to set up its own independent library. As a matter of fact there is as 
much diversity in county libraries themselves as between county libraries 
and other types of larger units of library service. County libraries may serve 
all of a county or only that part not already served by local libraries; they 
may be umted with the public library of the major city in the county or be 
operated by contract with that or some other library; they may be supported 
in full by a general tax or appropriation or in part by revenues or services: 
from the various communities covered so that the situation almost ap- 
proaches that of a federation of libraries: 

What any county or multi-county library can depend on is that it will 
have a relatively dispersed population to serve over a relatively large arca. 
This has typically meant many small service points, unlike the trend in 
other fields to have people come to larger installations, as the consolidated 
school, the supermarket and the hospital. This scattering of small, weak 
distributing points will probably have to give way to branches restricted to 
those focus towns of over 2,500 or 3,000 or even 5,000 population, unless 
they are more than 20 or 25 miles from people's homes.?? The county and 
multicounty library thus has unusual administrative problems of staffing, 
training and coordinating field service personnel. Furthermore county and 
mutti-county libraries have traditionally emphasized service to children and 
to schools. Once begun this is hard to abandon, but rarely has it led suc- 
cessfully to the development of adult service. So these libraries have failed 
to grow to their full potential, In short the county and multicounty library 
has tended to emphasize what it could do best, service to children and ready 
availability of popular reading, but it lias typically been unable to add to 
these the provision of specialized books and related materials, reference 
information, adult reading guidance and other technical and professional 
services. We are only just beginning to see county and multi-county libraries 
emphasize the intensive development of library service m depth a3 well as 
or even more than its extension in terms of local availability. 


Practical Implications 


The chief librarian of a county or multicounty library should seek to 
have his library serve at least 50,000 people, with enough revenue from local 
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taxes and state and federal aid to provide service of reasonable quality; 
| He should strive to unite to his library any existing independent libraries by 
"mphasizing to their staff and trustees how membership in the larger nnit 
will improve both thei administration and their public services. He would 
do well to include or affiliate with a library of 100,000 volumes or more, or 
to develop such a collection himself, and to emphasize adult use of non- 
fiction books and library reference service, which in the long ran will be 
more insportant to the average taxpayer than service to schools and ready 
availability of best sellers. 









FEDERATED SYSTEMS, CONTRACT SERVICE AND 
COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


The time may come when some one pattern of organization for library 
systems will be demonstrably superior to all others. But for the foreseeable 
future it would appear that it will be necessary to find various ways by 
which existing libraries can come together both to help each other and 
their patrons and to extend the benefits of library service to others. The 
main ways by which such action сап be secured are by federation of exist- 
ing libraries, by contractual arrangements and. by. cooperation. The main 
characteristics of all three are first that they are voluntary, and second that 
tlie parties to them are equals and usually retain their independence of 
action, 


Federated Systems 


The great difference between the usual type of county or multicounty 
library anda federated system is- that the latter docs not involve thë com- 
plete merger of one library into a larger unit, and thereby the extinction of 
the farmer. Federated. systems. can. obviously vary too in the degree to 
which the individual units retain freedom of action, but usually they con- 
trol their own service program (however poor it may be} and keep their 
own nome, them own board of trustees, their own librarian and library staff 
and their own selection of books, This sort of arrangement is obviously 
more palatable than is a completely integrated library system, as demon- 
strated in New York, where the success of the state program has been due 
even more to the flexibility allowed federated and coopenitive systems than 
to the generous amounts of state aid. As with county and multi-connty li- 
braries, a federated system depends for its full development on the exist- 
ence or creation of at least one large central library. Similarly a federated 
system allows member libraries to serve all residents of the area without 
regard to boundary lines of local government units; as such it is likely to 
be particularly effective in metropolitan areas. Federation also permits 
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flexibility in the choice of functions to be centralized and for changes in 
them in the course of lime; Federation should be considered as a trial step 
and halfway measure to more concerted action, In a federated system, the 
librarian plays a dual role. He is a line officer in direct charge of his own 
library and of the headquarters of the system, but in relation to the trustees 
and personnel o£ the member libraries he is a staff officer, giving advisory 
and consultative services. 


Contracts are used for a wide variety of public library purposes? At the 
one extreme, this device can encompass the complete provision of library 
service to the citizens of one taxing unit by an established library of 
another, At the other extreme, it can represent nothing more than an agree 
ment between two independent libranes to honor each. other's borrowers! 
cards, Again, as with federated systems, contract service overlaps some of 
the earlier categories; in fact, federation itself is usually accomplished by 
contract,” as are some multicounty libraries. But contract service is usually 
thought of as an arrangement with a limited life, subject as it is to periodic 
renewal and review. Furthermore, it usnally embraces one or only a few 
designated functions and is thus a notch or two less comprehensive than 
federation. Finally, contract service is usually characterized by a maney 
payment for the service in question. 

Contract service is chiefly noteworthy for its flexibility: in scape of service, 
in arrangements between two or more parties, in readjustment to changing 
conditions and in other ways. Contracts have often been made between 
large libraries and nearby smaller libraries or communities, The usual ex- 
perience in such: cases is that the remuneration for the service given is less 
than its cost; in other words the larger library tends to subsidize the smaller 
one. This is a general traism in the relations of libraries of unequal size, and 
i$ one of the reasons why state aid is essential to insure fairer distribution 
of the burden while securing the strength of the large libraries for the sake 
and benefit of the small ones. Contract service was more popular in earlier 
years than it is now; it still has its proper use under appropriate circum- 
stances, as in the formation of regional processing centers and of film 
circuits. 


Coopcrative Arrangements 

Informal cooperation without official commitment has been a character. 
istic of American librarianship for years, embracing such great schemes as 
cooperative indexing of periodicals, cooperative cataloging and union lists 
and catalogs, and such local items as interchange of books and magazines 
and joint discussions of new books for selection. Today there is a whole 
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mew set of possibilities to explore, such as regional cooperation in the 
provision of specialized books and reference service In recent years there 
has been a rise of regional groups of public library administrators who meet 
several times a year-simply to discuss commen problems, to exchange ex- 
periences and to know each other better. Such groups tend to lead in time 
to some coopenitive action, such asa union list of periodicals in the li- 
briric: of the area or some informal atrangement for subject specialization 
in a few obvious helds. Cooperative arrangements are usually of limited 
application and duration, hy virtue of the fact that they can go no further 
ot faster than is agreenble to the most reluctant member of the group. 


For the library administrator, federated systems, contmet service and 
cooperative arrangements represent possible lines of action short of com- 
plete merger into a larger unit, As such they are valuable for explorations of 
the validity af the idea af a larger library system, as well as the possibility 
(of special fimetional uses in each case, The effectiveness of administration 
is increased when there are more rather than fewer alternatives, so that the 
most nearly appropriate one can be considered. This is especially true in 
an area where the pressures for action are strong but the best path ahead is 
not always clear. 





A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 
OF THE MAIN TYPES OF LARGER UNITS 


Table 26-1 presents in summary form a considered estimate for each of 
four tain types af larger units of library service in regard to nine selected 
aspects of administration, especially as they affect the-services and operation 
of the local libraries in or branches of the svstem. There is a wide variety 
of cases to be found im each of the four main types of unit, and no one 
should expeet these judgments to be wniversally applicable. In the case of 
state-wide systems, the statements made are based on the plans so far 
devised rather than on any actual or extensive experience. 

The main point of the table is that the county and multicounty libraries 
exercise more complete supervision. over their local service agencies than 
do state-wide or federated: systems, and are therefore in a better position 
theoretically to improve the administration of those agencies, primarily by 
bringing in ‘more and more specialized persontiel. Probably for these very 
reasons, such units are less acceptable to existing independent libraries, 
though some modern county and multicounty libraries seek to overcome 
this by taking on the characteristics of a federation of libraries. Primarily 
because of the limited size, population and wealth of most American 
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counties, the county library is in — the least likely of the four types to 
provide good information service to most residents of the urea or to be 
“especially economical in operation. 
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PART 4. 
Developing the Book Collection: 
Selection, Preparation, Care 





CHAPTER 27 
Administration of the Book Collection 


We come now to the librarian’s stock in trade, the materials with which 
he deals. One of the public library's major responsibilities has always been 
the development of a stock of books, cach worthy in its own right and 
potentially useful to the community. This mvolves policy, planning and 
management as preface to selection and procurement, It likewise includes 
the custody and safekeeping of the collections, the repair and rebinding of 
books, and eventually their withdrawal and discard, This chapter deals with. 
five administrative aspects of book selection: (1) objectives and policies; 

(2) budgeting for book selection; (3) assigning the parts of the selection 
process; (4) special problems and nonbook materials; and (5) custody, 

weeding and evaluation.’ Audio-visual materials are discussed in 
Chapter 23, 

The processes of book selection, acquisition and cataloging can be viewed 
as involving a "circle of interest"? "Those who select books, primarily on 
the basis of reader needs, should find these various steps so organized that 
the original interest in getting the book will continue until these same staff 
members can see each book go into use by the public. Breaks in this con- 
tinuity and failure by the selector and by the others involved, to "see the 
book through" into actual use are deterrents to full public use of cach book, 
for which money has been spent. The process н when a new title 
comes to the attention of the selector, It proceeds through the stages by 
which the title is evaluated and selected, to the cataloging and classification 
stage. The circle is completed when the book is placed in the hands of its 
readers. Book selection is an art, involving personal knowledge of many 
factors and professional judgment. Cataloging and classification are also 
matters of judgment and in part are arts and in part techniques, to imple- 
ment and express the selection judgments. The book collection should be 
built and made ready for the use of the library's total public, and not to 
hit some theoretical patter, 
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EE AND POLICIES 


Ibjectives of Book Selectic 


The public library enables people to have access to a larger collection of 
matenals than each would have if he were limited to his own books. This 
was why the carly association-type libraries were organized. As public li- 
braries grew larger and their patronage more diversified, it became less clear 
what kinds of books should be collected and kept. An. individual, finds it 
easy to decide what books he wants to buy and keep, and a library organ- 
ized to served a homogeneous group of people likewise has little difficulty 
deciding what items to secure, But 2 general publie library serving a hetero- 
geneous population has a wide range of possible choices and a minimum 
of reliable guidance for those choices. 

The matter is complicated both by the increasing number of books 
available and hy the wide variety of forms of material, printed and non- 
printed. Yet this flood of materials, so characteristic of our age, makes the 
public library ever more important and useful as the mediator between the 
individual and the bewildering mass of print. Citizens should find a collec- 
tion carefully chosen for its intrinsic worth, its timeliness and its potential 
usefulness in the community, The effectiveness of the public library de- 
pends as much ой the wisdom of the choice of materials as on any other 
factor. Twa major responsibilities of a librarian are to build up an excellent 
collection of materials, and to see that the inflow of new books is prompt 
and continuous. 

Book selection should proceed not by chance or the personal interest of 
individual staff members. but by wntten objectives and policies. These 
should be based on the best thinking of staff and trustees, as limited by 
funds, on such policy decisions as total size; distribution between adult and 
juvenile books, fiction and nonfiction; relative emphasis on promptness of 
acquiring new books and of discarding old ones; and types of materials to 
be included and not included. 

To build a collection most vital and useful to its community a library 
needs prompt acquisition of new books and elimination of worn-out and 
dated materials, Ef it is interested in the serious needs of adult readers, it 
will have relatively more subject periodicals, reference and adult nonfiction 
books and fewer adult novels. Decisions on such basic matters are influ- 
enced by the special strengths and ready public accessibility of the collec- 
tions in other local libraries. Still to be developed are regional or statewide 
cooperative acquisition programs; in most areas of the country they are 
badly needed.” 

A statement of objectives for a public library book collection should deal 
with the types of materials to be included and not to be included, Cener 
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ally, mast public libraries do not purchase rare books, hooks used as texts 
in local schools, genealogies, medical texts or law books. ‘This should not 
discourage getting textbooks of high quality which many adult readers 
prefer ta: more popular works that do not have as much substance and offen 
are not.so well written. And larger libraries do have state statutes and. the 
best standard. texts on at least the major aspects of the law. For printed 
nonbook materials there should bea statement as to what is acceptable as 
a gift-or what will be purchased. ¢.g., magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
flat pictures, photogmphs, prints, maps and clippings. Manuscripts should 
be accepted in the typical library only if they deal with local history; the 
large city libraries are increasingly used for specialized reference materials, 
Nonprint materials, such as phonographi records, IGanm, motion pictures, 
flmstrips, microfilm and framed pictures have won a place in modem 
public libraries, as discnssed in Chapter 23. 





Policies of Book Selection 


After decisions ate made on objectiver and inclusiveness oË the collec- 
lion, book selection. policies should. be written, reviewed by the staff aud 
approved by the board? Such policy statements guide the day-by-day 
decisions of those who select materials. Their usefulness will be increased 
by the extent to which they provide specific guidance for selection in all 
main subject arcas; including such issues as: controversial political ques- 
tions, sex: and ephemeral recreational fiction. 

The publie library. seeks to. have books on all sides of a controversial 
isspe, "There are citizens who oppose this. They believe the public library 
should not circulate books critical of the economic and political system of 
this country. They fear such books will weaken readers’ support oF this 
country's system of private property and democratic government, Not only 
is this precisely the stand taken by dictatorships with regard to their public 
libraries, but. it is contrary to the guarantees of freedom in our own 
Constitution. 

Librarians believe, with Milton, that truth will prevail in the open 
matket of competitive ideas. Tf the claims of censorship and suppression are 
recognized as valid for one cause, it increases the difficulty of denying them 
for other, Libraries in our country today are subjected to relatively Tittle 
pressure from censors, probably because they have acted as self-censors and 
refrained from purchasing controversial books, When censorship has been 
attempted, however, librarians and trustees who maintained their position 
have won community support. | 

More difficulty is likely to arise with books dealing frankly with sex than 
with those concerning political issues. Here again a policy statement should 
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be worked out in advance of an incident and be tested for adequacy and 
soundness. Nonfiction books are usually easy to judge. Studies like the 
Kinsey reports and antharitative books on sex instruction are. important 
titles for public libraries. The problem usually arises in creative composition, 
especially moder novels. 

Evervone draws the line at some point-as to what is objectionable. The 
public library should draw it at that point of greatest freedom combined 
with creative value, which is supported by at least a substantial minority of 
the community, In time this will become the position of the majority. 
Recent court decisions have established the mle that a book should be 
judged mi its entirety and not by passages taken out of context, and by its 
likely effect on an average adult atid not on a susceptible youngster.” Sex 
frankness in a novel by itself is no recommendation, naturally. To be 
acquired by a public library, the book should be well written and possess a 
reasonable degree of artistic integrity. Many librarians, devoted to freedom 
of opinion, especially as to soetal and economic issues, and reluctant to see 
any form of censorship, are conscientiously concemed over tlie increasing 
proportion of sex and depravity in current novels. They recognize that 
writers of literary ability but prorient minds may produce books of sensa- 
tional and profitable popular appeal, which ure socially destructive, and 
they consider that a public library has as much obligation to be concerned 
over ethical as over “literary” values. They ave supported by their commu- 
nities аз often and as fully as their more liberal colleagues. 

_ Books of recreational fiction are controversial] to librarians, not because 
they are objected to, but because they are so inconsequential and yet so 
popular with certain groups of readers, Disproportionate funds go for light 
love stories, westerns, mysteries and science fiction, when no public library 
lias enough money to buy all the substantial informational books needed 
and asked for. 

While no other source of reference and nonfiction books exists in the 
average community for the geneml public, recreational fiction is found in 
paper-covered books, magazines, the movies, television and radio, The rise 
of mass media and paperback books has greatly reduced the demand for 
recreational fiction in libraries. Tt. has correspondingly increased the li 
brary's obligation to provide a fair number of copies of perhaps two 
hundred of the best fiction titles each year. ‘The library should neither 
downgrade nor neglect its fiction. service; too many novels are powerful, 
constructive and appealing portmyals of character and of life. 

The book selection policy should set some minimum level of quality for 
acceptable titles, and a quantity limit as to the proportion of book budget 
to be spent on adult fiction. The demand for fiction can be partly met by 
a pay-dupiicate or rental collection (discussed later), bv the transfer of 
recreational fiction from one agency to another instead of purchasing 
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multiple: copies, by initis their cataloging, and by the use of paper- 
covered 

These rll need to be resolved in advance, if possible by a written 
policy иели, tested by experience, approved by the board and subject 
to review. A number of libraries have such a statement.” It should be 
written in terms of the local situation and not merely copied from that of 
other libraries or from some general pronouncement. It should contain as 
much detail as necessary; the more general the statement the Jess helpful 
it will be in screening titles for purchase. The existence of au established, 
published policy, well thought out, available to staff and public, and operat- 
ing satisfactorily, will help to deter attempts at censorship, and provide a 
systematic procedure for hearing complaints aud. for reviewing individual 
titles, 


BUDGETING FOR BOOK SELECTION 


Budgeting 

Book selection policies are greatly influenced by the book budget. Small 
libraries, for example, will be tempted to buy a larger proportion of "popu: 
lar" books than will large libraries. A good library will bend every energy Eo 
enlarge its book fund. The book funds of most public librarics have steadily 
decreased a5 a percentage of total expenditures and in many cases in actual 
purchasing ү as the average cost of books has risen. Thus the total 
known public library expenditures for books, magazines and audio-visual 
materials dropped from 18 per cent of total current operating expenditures 
in 1939 to 15.7 per cent in 1956 and to 14.2 per cent in 1960. Although the 
actual amount spent for materials multiplied almost five times betw 
1939 and 1960 (from $5,754,000 to $26,818,000 in 1956 and to $42, 533 000 
in 1960), the total expenditures of public libraries rose morc than six times 
(from 348,832,000 to $170,223,000 in 1956 and to $298,265,000 in 1960).™ 
The prices of books and magazines likely to be bought by public libraries, 
on the other hand, rose almost 50 per cent from 1947-49 to 1960.1" 

It is the responsibility of the librarian and trustees as a first. decision 
affecting the book budget, is tose that pressures for higher. salaries and 
from increasing costs:are not met by reducing the book fund. 'To the-con- 
trary, a concerted effort is overdue to restore budgets for books and other 
materials, and binding, to 18 or 20 per cent of total budgets, Book funds 
can be used more efficiently by; (1) securing maximum discounts; (2) 
making books easily available by interchange between agencies; (3) en- 
couraging gifts; and (4) utilizing papercovered books when possible. These 
methods are necessary, but they cannot be expected to take the place of 
additional dollars in the book fund. 




















A. L. A. standards call for 4,000 to 5,000 titles a year to be added to each 
library system with a basic book stock of at least 100,000 volumes, and for 
at least a fifth of a volume per capita to be added annually: for a system 
serving less than 100,000 people. But only 270 libraries in 1956 had as 
many as 100,000 volumes cach and the average annual accessions af all 
reporting libraries serving Jess than 100,000 people was less than one-tenth 
volume per capita.^ What constitutes a desirable book fund for a public 
library cannot easily be stated in. general terms, since much depends on 
such factors ax the present state of the book collection, and the relative 
emphasis to be given expensive technical books and less expensive fiction. 

As a rule of thumb, based on current averages, the fund for books and 
other materials should be about 15 to 18 per cent of the total budget, 
which would mean about 50 cents per capita, if the library budget were 
about $3.50 per capita, (See also Chapter 7.) The strength of a library's 
book collection lies first in its quality and second in its size, and the 
streugtli af the library's service depends on the strength of its book collec 
tion, second only to the ability of its staff because an able staff builds an 
excellent collection. It is often possible to document the need for book 
funds more dramatically than for other items,!* and citizens quickly express 
appreciation for the benefits of an increasing number of new books, 
promptly acquired. 

The second main decision involving the book budget concerns the 
allotment of available funds by categories, by agencics and by time, with a 
monthly statement on the states of the funds. Percentages appropriate to 
any given library as between juvenile books, adult fiction and adult non- 
fiction can hardly be set up here; they depend on the present state of local 
collections and on plans For their development, But it is recommended that 
25 per cent of total book funds be used for juvenile books, 25 per cent for 
adult fiction and 50 per cent for adult nonfiction (including reference 
books and periodicals). ‘This may be aided by limiting fiction to about 300 
new titles per year, carefully selected and duplicated. 

Another usual allotment is by branches and departments, and such ap- 
portioning needs.annual review and adjustment. No fórmula can be offered 
for distribution of finds by agency. To distribute hook funds according to 
circulation totals puts a premium on recreational fiction and. best sellers, 
and penalizes informational reading and study. Attempts to combine data 
as to adult nonfiction circulation, reference questions and other factors, as 
a guide to book fund allotments, have not produced a satisfactory solution, 
Allotments are a matter of policy, objectives and emphasis: to be decided 
by the librarian and professional staff. A reserve fund should be kept for 
special needs. Allotments are often made for special types of materials, such 
as encyclopedias, periodicals or replacements. Agency expenditures may 
be limited also to a monthly or quarterly pet cent of the year’s funds to 
keep expenditures running evenly, adjusting them for special circumstances, 
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ASSIGNING 'THE PARTS OF THE SELECTING PROCESS 


| panies tion for Book Selection 


Book selection should be the function of the entire professional staff. In 
carly days, the trustees usually selected the books; sometimes they knew 
more about books than the librarian. Today, except in the smallest li- 
braries, tlie role of the trustees in book selection is cither nominal, as in 
giving routine approval to lists of new books submitted by the librarian, or 
policy making. and as the agency of final decision on controversial or bor- 
derline titles, It is the librarian who organizes the book selection machinery; 
thereby, in effect, he manages the resulting book collection. In small librar- 
ies he makes all the decisions, but in even medium-sized libraries he neither 
сап пог should, for he will have trained assistants who work daily with 
readers and will be aware of reader needs. The “circle of interest” referred 
to carier begins when a staf member recognizes in the announcement of 
a new book a desirable addition, in the light of what he knows of reader 
requests, community interests and the titles in the collection. 

Book selecting follows no set pattern. In smaller libraries there is often 
an informal arrangement. Staff members read. reviewing journals assigned 
to them and check promising titles. The librarian, his assistant or desig: 
nated department heads then make the final decisions, and the titles are 
ordered. Usually the reference head and the children’s head choose: for 
their special fields. 

In larger libraries, this informal, decentralized process is found on a larger 
scale, with more specialized assignments, With a number of branches and 
departments in the system, coordination of purchases for all agencies ts 
necessary but delays must be avoided. Lists of books selected for purchase 
by subject departments, the children’s department, and other central agen- 
cies may be mimeogmphed and distnbated to all other units concerned. 
Enough copies of reviews and other information should be distributed so 
that checkings can all be received in the order department within three or 
four days, In large libraries these lists, often annotated and with items 
starred for first purchase, become part of a system of current and retrospec- 
tive book selection. 

In some larger libraries today staff committees review all recommenda- 
tions from individual librarians, and decide on the number of copies to 
order, or designate titles approved for purchase, with the final choice to be 
made by agency heads. Usually there are separate committees for adult and 
fot juvenile books,!^ perhaps one for pamphlets. In. any of these pattems 
the selectors need written statements of selection policy in all subject fields, 

The mechanics of book selection are less important than the achievement 
of certain goals. If all copies of a new title can be ordered at the same time, 
costs can be cut by cataloging and processing them together. The system 
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tied must prevent unintentional duplication of orders for the same ttle. 
But books should be secured promptly and made ready to circulate while 
they are being reviewed, discussed and requested; more specifically, when 
readers see current reviews and advertisements of new books, these books 
should have been already bought, cataloged and on the library shelves. 'The 
of book selection must be current and brief, Sometimes these goals 
conflict. Thus, if the central library, in order that all the branches can make 
up their minds, must slow down order and receipt of its copies so long that 
they cannot be readv for the reader shelves by publishers" official. release 
dates, then ceritral’s copies should be ordered immediately, i.e, "blocking" 
orders should not thwart promptness in getting books to readers. 

A proper basis for deciding how to select a new book must also be estab- 
lished, At thc one extreme arc those who advocate that every new book be 
read and reviewed by a staff member, ‘This delays purchase decisions and 
imposes an impossible work load. Only in: the largest libraries is it practical 
to get approval copies of all new books, or even all new novels, for staff 
members to read before making decisions. Granted that it is generally 
desirable to read a book before selecting it, many if not most books bought 
by public libraries do not require such treatment. Experienced staff mem- 
bers who read proposed new books before purchase are almost as uniformly 
favorable in their judgments as the usual book-reviewing joumals, and 1Ё 
hraries which use published reviews buy essentially the same titles as do 
those which use staff reviews? 

At the other extreme there в the danger that the wholesale purchase of 
all new current trade books of certain publishers, advocated for very large 
libraries and sometimes called the Greenaway Plan,™ will result in the 

plance of titles which are substandard, or not essential, simply because 
they are at hand, already paid for, and. cannot be returned, and. though 
they can be omitted they are likely to be added. Similarly it is unwise for a 
library to join any cooperative book ordermg and cataloging project which 
reduces its freedom of book selection, 


Current Services for Evaluation 

Most libraries select on the basis of reviews in the leading journals, The 
Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service is the promptest, its judgments are per- 
ceptive of library needs and are based on galley proofs read before publica- 
tion, and the annotations are extremely well done. There are many others— 
The New York Times Book Review, the New York Herald Tribune's The 
Lively Arts and Book Review, the Saturday Review, etc. The A. L. A. 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin contains critical reviews of refer- 
ence books and titles for the smaller library. Baker & Taylor's Book Buyers’ 
Guide gives prompt short evaluations. On several thousand new books a 
year Library Journal has brief usually excellent notes written by practicing 


librarians; these are also available on cards. For children’s books there are, 
in addition, the Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Horn Book and the MB Nubook Cards (P. O. Box 
585, Oak Park, IIl), which index reviews of all new children’s: books in 
eight important journals. Children's books are more often read by librarians 
‘before being purchased than are adult books, even though reviews of chil- 
dren's books are often more critical than those of adult books, 

For titles being considered after enough time has elapsed for their re 
views to be listed in the Book Review Digest, numerous scholarly journals 
may be consulted.** The Technical Book Review Index is invaluable in its 
field, as are other special tools too numerous to mention here. The remark: 
able thing is the width of the net which must be cast for references to all 
the important new books and other materials. 

However, waiting for publication date and reviews will retard. service. 
Advance announcements from the major trade publishers and their adver- 
tisements in Publishers Weekly provide the first notice and description of 
substantial titles which comprise a large proportion of main-line new adult 
nonfiction. If the author and subject and the quality of the publisher indi- 
cate that the book will be a worthy one and in demand, it is possible to 
make good decisions on these factors plus the judgment of most experi- 
enced and exacting staff members. 

In most cases a competent professional librarian can fairly assess the 
worth of a new book in a short time, based on information ranging from 
an entry in the "Weekly Record" of Publisher? Weekly to one or more 
fullJength reviews. A competent librarian knows whether it is six weeks or 
six years since a good book has appeared on a given subject, In larger librar- 
ies itis as much a matter of rejecting the irrelevant or unessential as of 
determining precisely what is to be added. Mistakes will be made, but they 
can also be made after prolonged analysis. Shorter average time and lower 
unit cost of a brief selection procedure are important factors. 

Evaluation of the book collection, as will be discussed later, is an impor- 
tant, continual and usually discouraging aspect of book selection, When a 
doubtful or controversial Htle docs appear, provision should be made for it 
to be read and reviewed by several staff members, and if necessary by the 
librarian or some of the trustees. Competent specialists in the community 
are excellent sources. af opinion on the value of books in their helds, They 
should also be cultivated for information about desirable titles for the 
library. 

Ан reader's request should receive prompt consideration. If the title is 
ordered, he should be notified when jt is available. It is important that 
there be a systematic accumulation of titles for which replacement copies 
are desired, and for their review and approval by a competent authority. 
Sometimes a replacement list of approved titles can then be issued to all 
agencies for an indication of orders; block replacements are usually ordered 
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in the summer when the flow of new trade books has siackened., 

Branch libraries complicate the process of book selection, for their collec- 
Hons should be tailored to the needs and interests of their commumuties, 
subject to system-wide observance of minimum standards, The subject spe- 
cialists at the main library should suggest titles for branch. consideration, It 
may not always be wise for a branch to be restricted to tithes available in 
central, as central may choose one of two equally good cookbooks and a 
branch library may want the other; and many persons of a foreign national- 
ity may live near a branch library and need books in their own tongue. Such 
points should be resolved and incorporated in the statement of book selec- 
tion policy. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Duplication of Titles 


To what extent shall duplicate eapies be purchased of any one title? If 
as many copies of a best seller were purchased as would satisfy all reader 
requests at the peak of its popularity, muny would stand unused on the 
shelves for years afterward. Some libraries buy another copy for every five 
or so unfilled reserve requests. A tental collection (discussed below), paper 
covered copies, provision for a free flow of books between agencies for 
temporary or indefinite use help to meet the problem. Purchasing multiple 
copies in anticipation of demand is nol recommended, for needed copies 
can be obtained fast enough to make unnecessary an investment of funds 
on a gamble. Children's books are usually duplicated more heavily than 
adult. 


Pay-Duplicate Collection 


From its regular budget no library can afford enough copies of wartliy 
new novels in heaviest demand. Many progressive libraries maintain an 
extra-budgetary “pay-duplicate collection,” whereby rentals of a few cents 
per day finance these extra copies. Some libraries include important new 
nonfiction. A Rhode Island court ruling pointed out that both those who 
wish free copies and those who prefer to pay rent for copies without having 
to wait so long get better service It is not desirable that a commercial 
concer install a reutal collection in a public library, control the selection 
of books; and reap the profit from their use; the library's own pay-luplicate 
collection is: self-financing and it owns the books, Four requirements set up 
hy the Rhode Island court ruling form the sensible basis on which a library 
can manage à rental collection to the satisfaction of all. (1) There shall be 
at least one free copy of any title. (2) All receipts for rental books shall be 
expended for other rental books, and not used for other books or other 


purposes. (3) The library shall make no profit. (4) All books shall be 
transferred to the free shelves upon paying for themselves, Most. libraries 
interpret the two last provisions as allowing the library to make up what it 
would lose on some slow-moving title by charging slightly more than the 
net cost of some other titles; otherwise the revolving fund would be 
depleted, 

Receipts and purchases of rental books are accounted for in a separate 
extra-budgetary revolving fund. To tum the receipts over to the local 
municipality, on the ground that all cash receipts should be covered into 
the city's general fund, destroys the incentive to build up a large, fast- 
moving and efficient rental collection. One sign of a good. pay-duplicate 
collection is the number, freshness and rapid turnover of titles transferred 
to free shelves within six or eight months, and the general popularity of its 
rental collection, ‘To achieve this requires continuous publicity, eg, by 
using stickers on the front cover explaining the four principles on which 
the rental collection operates, and stressing the benefits to the readers who 
prefer to use free copies. The rental collection should be no excuse for low- 
enng of standards in fiction choice. On the contrary, if librarians deplore 
the quality of novels lent by commercial rental libraries, they have a respon- 
sibility to provide the publie with high-quality fiction. Fewer and better 
titles, and more copies, are proper objectives for a well-mn pay-duplicate 
collection, a great builder of reader satisfaction. 


Paperbacks 


Papercovered books present peculiar difficulties, such. as their biblio- 
graphical identification, and securing copies of desired titles; on these points 
the situation is improving steadily?* A good policy is to secure a. sample 
сору of each. papercovered hook considered, Many of these books do not 
hold up plivsically for more than.a few circulations, though there are now 
several series of paperback books using good paper, good binding, and 
enough margins to allow for rebinding in hard covers, Increasingly more 
titles are appearing in paper covers only. With the current increase in book 
prices, public libraries are likely to use paper-covered books more instead of 
less, especially as several companies are now “rebinding” of treating them 
so that they can circulate forty or fifty times: To fll the demand for récré- 
ational fiction they can be given minimum processing and remain un- 


cataloged. 


Gifts 

A public library is sometimes offered books and materials on a special 
subject, or the library may initiate and develop such a collection for local 
reasons, Special gifts are important in research libraries, and highly desirable 
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in large city libraries, but in the typical public library they may represent 
subjects not in the main stream of community interests, As they are seldom 
given with funds for staffing, they tend to be static and unused. TE a collec- 
tion must be kept separate and not allowed to circulate, it is doubly un- 
fortunate, Special collections are desirable in such fields as local history, but 
the book selection policy statement should spell out the circumstances 
under which special collections will be accepted or be allowed to develop in 
the individual library. A metropolitan library will wish to encourage them 
for certain planned objectives; nothing said here is intended as unapprecia- 
tive of special collections accessible through adequate staffs to scholars who 
will use them. 

Gifts of money to purchase books are often made by local groups, èg., 
accountants, insurance men, stamp collectors, garden clubs, and bv individ- 
ual donors for memorial volumes, The library should promote such gifts; 
often the books are notable acquisitions otherwise impossible. There should 
bea policy statement on the library's acceptance and use of gift books 
generally, viz, that they be accepted only if there is no condition imposed 
on their use, location, rebinding or disposal. Procedures should be estab- 
lished for prompt and orderly review of gift books. In general, less than a 
third of the usual run of gift books will be useful; the library should be free 
to-dispose of the rest, Much time-can be wasted in trying to give books 
away, but there are hundreds of poor libraries in backward areas which 
should get good duplicate and withdrawn copies now being destroyed. 
Doubtless some state or regional system will be created “to stop this pitiful 
waste’ of material which can be used. | 











Next to books in importance are periodicals, for both reading and refer- 
ence help.” Since their number is increasing constantly and the quality of 
individual magazines changes, there should be an annual review of a 
library's magazine subscriptions, Inclusion of a title in a standard index of 
periodicals is. a major consideration, since that greatly increases its 
usefulness. 

Periodical subscriptions are best handled hy blanket order through one 
or another of several leading agencies. Many valuable periodicals are 
available free, such as house organs of business and industrial firms, Small 
public libraries usually bind only those likely to be needed often or over a 
long period of time, including (im libraries of over 10,000 population ) 
most of those indexed in Abridged Reader's Guide. Unbound back issues 
of magazines are often preferred because they can be loaned. A useful de- 
vice is a collection of duplicate unbound back issues of ten or twelve maga- 
zines, &g., Time, most often used for reference, for replacement and for 
circulation; gift copies, two or three days old, can be solicited. Several large 


libraries keep duplicate unbound files of several hundred magazines to 
lend for home and office reference use. | 


Most public libraries receive and keep all local general newspapers, im- 
portant papers of nearby larger cities, and a few of regional and national 
importance, at least the New York Times, which is indexed, An age-old 
problem of public libraries is how to handle the type of patron who comes 
in only to read the current. day's paper because he seeks a. comfortable 
idling place. Solutions have ranged from stand-up reading racks to not 
making a newspaper available until it is a day old! 

Moder newspaper stock usually crumbles after twenty-five years. Small 
libraries should try to get the state library to film local papers as the chief 
source for local history. In large cities, the solution is to microfilm the 
papers, thus saving space, eliminating mutilation, and lessening loss by fire 
or theft (rolls of film have been stolen) since the master negative is usually 
kept elsewhere. The negative can be used to print fullsize copies of indi- 
vidual articles, and microfilm reading machines are in use now which can 
produce a readable copy of what is seen on the screen, Often the publisher 
of the local paper may be persuaded to give a microfilm print to the library. 
TF not, the library should armmge to help finance its microfilming; if prints 
ean be sold to the publisher and to other libraries this may cost no more 
than it would to bind, It is unusual for a newspaper to publish any index. 
Many public libraries, especially those with several branches, have a staff 
member scan an extra copy of each day's issue und clip articles for the local 
history collection or the vertical files; several copies can be processed at one 
time and sent out for branch filing. | 





Local History 


Every public library has an obligation to collect materials on the history 
of its own locale. As discussed at greater length in Chapter 19, these mate- 
rials sometimes are integrated with the main book collection, especially if 
a museum or local history society has most of the nonprint items. But in 
many instances the publie library has the majar collection, perhaps the only 
files of loca] history, especially of more recent years, including not only 
books, newspapers, pamphlets, maps, pictures, posters and other print, but 
also letters, diaries, typewritten manuscripts, official archives of local soci- 
eties and institutions and other records. These tend to become a separately 
organized collection, and to attract gifts of additional materials as it grows 
and is used, Embarking on this path requires. administrative. decisions, 
financial support and a program of constant publicity and solicitation of 
materials. But it can lead to an ever more valuable and unique collection, 
aided by local volunteer enthusiasts. 
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A vertical fle in à public library means a collection of pamphlets, clip- 
pings, magazine article reprints or tear sheets, and perhaps maps and. pic- 
tures. Generally these are too thin to: stand by themselves and must be kept 
m folders in standard file drawers, arranged alphabetically by subject. 
They are available for loan and have a relatively short useful life, Such files 
are of great value in all public service agencies, especially in meeting the 
demands from school assignments, The fle should be weeded regularly and 
a flow of the best current materials should be maintained, as discussed in 
Chapter 16. 

More and better pamphlets are being published today than ever before. 
Many sources of information about them are available, and a member of 
the staff, or a committee for the branches, should be responsible for screen- 
ing and selecting. Often they are free or so inexpensive that it costs less to 
order a number of copies than to spend time and money deciding how 
many to get in cach case separately, Just as it is desirable to obtain all 
needed copies of a vertical fle item at one time, so it is to be preferred that 
all copies be processed centrally and distributed to branches, swhject-headed 
and ready for use. Thicker and more expensive pamphlets are treated like 
books for selection purposes, and many are cataloged and bound. Others 
may stand on the shelves alone or in pamphlet boxes or Princeton files. But 
the vertical file is the favorite method. 





Maps, Pictures, Catalogs and Music 


Maps are sometimes included in a vertical file. The larger public libraries 
have separite collections of maps, including state road maps, road atlases, 
the U. S. Topographic Survey sheets, picture maps and other items. Many 
are available free or at small cost. The Cello-Clip device—heavy punched 
tabs mounted at the upper comers of the map and then hanging it from 
two or three heavy rods, somewhat like an inverted vertical file—is an effi- 
cient Inexpensive way to handle sheet maps. The public is increasingly 
map-nunded and a library should have a battery of loose maps as well as 
bound atlases." 

Similarly, fat pictures, preferably mounted on. cardboard, are valuable. 
Art prints and mformational pictures on a wide variety of subjects can be 
purchased or clipped from magazines or gift books not otherwise necded, 
If desired, they may be mounted by using the Seal electric press, which 
bands them to a poster board, making them more useful to artists, teachers, 
students and children. Most libraries keep clipped pictures simply in 
folders: or envelopes. Some large libraries have hundreds. of thousands of 
items, but every public library should have at least some?! 
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Every library of over 10,000 population needs.a collection of current 
catalogs of major Аы and universities in the region, and a score of 
those most famous nationally. These are available free but must be re- 
quested individually each vear. There are also mail order and other catalogs. 
Shect music is a type of material which onlv.a large public library can be 
expected to collect. Musical scores for established operas and for well. 
known songs should be available in many more libraries in hardeover books, 
Music in the form of phonograph records is available in several hundred 
libraries. The selection of both language, literary and musical records and 
tapes and. films, considered. earlier in Chapter 23, should be the special 
responsibility of those staff members who service their use. These items 
should be covered by the selection policy statement of the library. 


Government Documents 


Many documents are of prime importance im answering readers’ ques 
tions^* Libraries that are depositories for government publications receive 
automatically one free copy of all titles in requested series. The disadvan- 
tage to this arrangement is that such libraries are required to keep forever 
the publications received on depository privilege, The Superintendent. of 
Documents has permitted: depository libraries in Wisconsin and New York 
to transfer documents no longer needed to state-wide collections. Extension 
of this system of one or two permanent reservoir collections in cach state 
awaits approval by Congress. Nondepositary libraries can often secure free 
copies of new publications from issuing agencies or from their Congress- 
men, as can depository libraries which want extra copies or separate items 
in series. not onginally requested. Federal government publications cost 
little when purchased, and paperwork on orders to the Government Print- 
ing Office may be cut by buying coupons to be sent with later orders. 

The Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Publications is the current 
comprehensive listing of these materials, and it 1s a formidable task merely 
to scan each issue. There are also the subject price lists of the Government 
Printing Office, the bi-weekly list of Selected United States Government 
Publications (probably the best service for smaller libraries), and the lists 
of publications of the various individual agencies, No onc of these sources 
can be relied an far all the items useful to public libraries. Even depository 
libraries have this problem, since they receive automatically only those 
series they have requested and agreed to keep, and often other individual 
titles are desired. Other tools and listings are available, and cach library 
must work out its own pattern of selection and procurement. Unquestion- 
ably public libraries receive and use too few Federal publications and have 
not found short cuts to publicize and use them. 

The Superintendent of Documents does not require or recommend any 


one method of arranging government documents, Most depository libraries 
shelve them in a separate collection arranged according to the GPO classifi- 
cation number, which appears in the Monthly Catalog, and depend on the 
author, title and subject indexes of the Monthly Catalog. Nondepositary 
libraries often catalog Federal Government publications or put them im the 
vertical file depending on their size and importance. Many depository li- 
braries catalog and classify important. documents. too, such as decennia 
e reports and the Statistical Abstract, and regularly secure extra copies 

‘Some larger libraries file such Federal periodicals as Monthly Labor 
Review and School Life with the regular magazines, and put many other 
items im the vertical files. Selected hard-cover books or thick paper-covered 
items and important bulletin seres, such as Office of Education Bulletins, 
are often cataloged and placed on the regular shelves. All other items could 
remain in à special documents collection, arranged by the Superintendent 
of Document's code number. Those items treated specially are then so indi- 
cated on the cards of the check-in file. The practices of larger libraries are 
summarized in print A guide to the handling, promotion and use of 
documents in libraries serving less than 75,000 population is much needed. 
Federal documents will never be extensively utilized until Uncle Sam pub- 
lishes a monthly or quarterly subject index, of the same practical character 
as the Wilson indexes, to the detailed contents of at least the most gen- 
erally useful half of its current publications, Until then few libraries can 
afford the time required to find the material on a given subject, except as 
suggested above. 

Unlike Federal documents, state government publications are not well 
listed, indexed or distributed. The Library of Congress's Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications lists many, and many states issue a frequent compila- 
tion of new publications. Local government publications are even more 
elusive, but every public library should maintain a file of them. The publica- 
tion and distribution of United Nations documents are well organized, but 
relatively few are essential except in very large libraries. Libraries can popu 
lanize document tse by making them more available, by displays and by 
publicizing them in the newspapers. Federal publications in depository as 
well as nondepository libraries may be loaned for home use. Some libraries 
sell GPO coupons to patrons who wish to purchase their own copies of 
documents. Others sell directly copies of particularly useful documents. 


CUSTODY OF THE COLLECTION 


Access to the Collechon 
All public libraries are concerned with custody of their collections, Small 
and medium-sized public libraries tend to have all their books on open 
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shelves to which the public has access. Such books must be put in order 
as often as oncea day for heavily used sections. Large libraries in addition 
to open shelves have closed stack collections, usually of older books; 
these too must be kept in order and made available to patrons, Requests 
are usually presented. in the form of call slips and are handled by young 
assistants, called pages; the extra work and resultant reader frustrations 
have resulted in having most of the book stock on open shelves in public 
rooms of the modem library. Pages also read the shelves, get materials 
needed by the professional staff, charge out materials on Joan and discharge 
them when returned, check in. current. issues of magazines, and perform 
many other functions. Reference is made in Chapter 17 to their work, their 
training and development, 


Theft and Mutilation 


Theft and mutilation are baffling problems.** A determined thief cannot 
be absolutely prevented from making off with a book. In all except: very 
large libraries, the use of guards at the library entrance costs more money 
and good will than the value of the lost books, Yet there are precautions, 
such as placing the loan desk next to or across the entrance and requiring a 
signature and address for the use within the building of expensive technical 
books, which need to be taken. 

Two methods to reduce mutilation are to remove the temptation by 
substituting microfilm for bound newspapers, and to persuade the local 
scliool staff not to require or encourage illustrated notebooks on. subjects 
wliere text and pictures are found mainly in library books and. magazines. 
Staff members should glance over reading rooms to detect defacers. Loan 
desk assistants should be trained to riffle through the pages of each returned 
book, partly to spot mutilations, The library should have an established 
scale of charges for such damages, and provision hy law for penalties for the 
most serious cases. Readers of all ages need to be reminded from time to 
time how to care for books, 


Restricted Use 


Some restrictions are necessary, such as keeping in locked ‘cases or on 
losed-shelwes those books which are expensive or likely to be stolen, This 
is justifiable, But when books are controversial or deal frankly with sex, the 
use of restricted shelves isa form of censorship. Libraries must choose what 
books to buy but those acquired should be available ta all. On the other 
hand some librarians do not believe that books for married persons should 
necessarily be on open shelves for high school students. Other types of 
justifiable restrictions inclode reserve shelves of books assigned to students 
or in great demand for short periods. Children are usually denied access to 
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= 


Inventory 


, Up to thirty years: ago it was common practice to inventory tle entire 
book collection every two or three years by comparing the shelf list with the 
books on the shelves and with the "out" book cards in circulation trays, 
Books found missing in two inventories were considered lost and the cata- 
log cards removed, Today few public libraries take regular, complete inven- 
tories, because experience lias shown that loss rates are low—less than: 1 per 
cent of the book stock per year—and the cost of a complete inventory of a 
large or medium-sized library is high. With some of the modern circulation 
methods it is possible but not easy to check books which are on. loan." 
Individual titles which are sought and not found over several months may 
be considered lost. They should either be replaced or their catalog cards 
withdrawn. Books in greatest demand disappear soonest. The routine of 
reserving books affords the promptest way to discover that a book is miss- 
ing, and it should be replaced. promptly. "The insurance of books is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 32. 





WEEDING AND EVALUATING THE COLLECTION 


Weeding 
As book selection is continuous so should be weeding the collection of 
outdated und wornout materials. Definite standards and policies should be 
formulated" In the case of most public libraries it is far better to have a 
smaller collection of live and currently useful materials than a larger but 
less useful one. It definitely costs money just to house books; many libraries 
crying for book-space additions would do better to discard outdated books. 
Large university, research and state libraries keep materials and can be 
called on for interlibrary loans. Most public libraries find it economical to 
discard books more than thirty years old, many libraries would say twenty 
years, which have not been used once in the last ten years, some say five 
year, and which appear to have oo further use, save perhaps for historical 
interest; they can be borrowed from a research library when needed. 

In many subjects books are quickly outdated. and should be-discarded 
even sooner. Evidently the use of library material drops off rapidly the older 
it becomes, even in college libranes. Of 10,000 circulations of books in the 
held of personal health from the Evansville (Ind.) Public Library published 
between 1915 and 1938, 52 per cent were of books in the first five years 
after thetr acquisition,** Tn a 199 study at Stanford University and a 1953 


study at the University of Chicago only 1 per cent and 3 per cent of books 
borrowed liad been published more than thirty years, = М 

Just as the entire professional staff should share in selection so should 
they participate in weeding, assigning each member an approximately equal 
part of the collection but according to subject competence and interests, 
with a goal to re-evaluate all books about once every five years—whether to 
repair or replace by a new edition or a new copy, dispose of duplicates or 
get new copies of standards; reclassify or witlidraw, 

Preliminary weeding, according to definite standards of age, frequency 
of recent circulation, listing in the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries or 
other such bibliography, ete., can be done by experienced nonprafessional 
personnel, especially in branch libraries, for review later by a trained librar- 
im who knows books. The judgment of experienced staff members who 
work directly with books is remarkably accurate in estimating ‘circulations 
and reference value. The actual circulation of a book is so useful in weeding 
the collection that the number of recorded loans should be summarized, 
when a date due slip or book card is used up and replaced, and recorded 
on the new slip or card. With transaction card charging an equivalent 
record can be secured by making a stroke on the date due slip by year, each 
tme the. book is borrowed or retumed. This is not to say that only these 
books should be acquired which are sure to circulate often, for the library 
should include important books likely to be borrowed only a few times but 
not otherwise conyeniently available. But after fifteen or twenty years their 
future valne shonld be reassessed in the light of actual use. 

Mistakes in weeding just as in selecting are inevitable. Weeding cannot 
be infallible. In a collection of 100,000 volumes about 5,000 volumes should 
be withdrawn cach year. This rate, recommended in the A. L. A, Stane- 
ards," isa fair average of actual practice. In weeding large quantities of 
jooks, undoubtedly some will be withdrawn which may be asked for later, 
but they can be had through interlibrary loan. Mistakes in not withdrawing 
books are even more frequent, but are less likely to be noticed. They result 
in clogging the shelves (and the card catalog) and in wasting funds for 
Шет continued custody. They can be a positive disservice, as in the case 
of a twenty-year-old book on cancer giving a less favorable prognosis than 
modem medicine allows. 

The basic guidelines for weeding the collection should be laid down in 
the statement of book selection policy, by indicating those subject fields 
in Which greater emphasis or depth will be sought and accepted, In most 
cases a second revision should verify the judgment of the first, considering 
whether the book is “live” enough for some other agency of the library. 
Nonbook materials should likewise be reviewed at intervals for possible 
discard. 

After decision to withdraw, the cataloging department corrects all neces 
sary records and handles final disposition of the volume, The paperwork on 
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this should be as simple as possible. Few books withdmwn from a public 
library will fetch any money return. But occasionally a withdrawn volume 
lias 4 monetary value or is out of print and needed by university or research 
libraries, and a knowledgeable person should scan the books just before 
scrapping them."* The bulk of withdrawn books have no value except to 
give to institutions in depressed parts of the country. Some may be useful 
for their pictures or may be offered for sale to students and others at a 
nominal price. A set pattem of possibilities should be specified for quick 
disposition of withdrawn volumes; that is, they should not linger around 
the building more than five or six months, No librarian likes to see a book 
destroyed if it can still be used. 








Every good librarian senses the worth of his library's book collection 
and constantly asks himself and his colleagues questions that lead to its 
improvement. ‘This comes from working with books. Objective measures 
of the value of the collection are needed, partly as a check on the validity 
of the selection policy with reference to the various subject fields, and 
partly to identify titles which should be added or discarded. Checking The 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, or other appropriate bibliography or 
combination of lists, against the card catalog, iy the favorite test, "This 
shows up titles not in the collection which should at least be considered. 
The Wilson Company lists are mainly the results of the pooled judgments 
si y ing librarians rather than subject experts, and reflect pretty well 

robable demands of public library users. Seldom does a library hold 

oll the titles on any such selected and comprehensive list; usually it holds 
аы тоге of the titles listed in certain fields than in others. No 
such list is perfect, nor does it fulfill the objectives of every library. An 
alternative method of evaluation is to check the cards for books in the 
collection against several retrospective, selective and evaluative bibliogra- 
phies. Titles held but not found in any of these lists should be considered 
for withdrawal; this also shows up older titles which are not held and which 
are worth considering. 

There are other measures of the value of a collection. Subject specialists 
im the local community usually are willing to examine the books in their 
ficlds, to discard some and suggest important new items, Older titles re- 
quested by readers and titles borrowed on inter-library loan may be impor- 
tant enough for purchase, depending on how long they have been pub- 
lished. Information is available on various quantitative aspects of book 
collections of other libraries and their rating by a given checklist of titles.“ 
Evaluation can also result from in-service training programs for the profes- 
sional staff on book selection policy, the criteria for weeding and the 
strength and weaknesses of the collection. Establishing any precise basis, 






formula or method either to select, discard or evaluate a book callection is 
not likely to become a reality; these are intangibles. Evaluation of the book 
collection should be done regularly. If a library has only "good" books on 
a given subject, only good books can be borrowed, But there is evidence to 
indicate that readers do not distinguish to any significant degree between 
"good" books and "bad" ones, but borrow each according to their ratio in a 
library's collection. All the greater is the obligation that the library choose 
excellent books: 
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Administration of Order Work and 


PURPOSES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE TECHNICAL 


This chapter is not a condensed manual of cataloging and classifying 
practice. It is concerned with the ways in which the acquiring, cataloging, 
classifymg and other preparation of materials are organized and managed, 
and ‘with certam aspects and viewpoints which affect size of staff and 
economies in operation, 

To evaluate a book and its author's purpose, to catalog and classify it in 
its strategic place in the library's collection so it may be most useful to the 
public, are tasks requiring a high degree of technical skill, intelligence, 
imagmation and judgment, Administrators, laymen and public officials 
often fail to comprehend the vital role of the cataloging and classifying 
process in today's library, if they think of it asa routine clerical perform- 
ance or one which can be done by mechanical devices, Quite the contrary, 
It is in the catalog department that intelligent librarians determine the 
scope and objectives of a book and the subject headings and other guide- 
posts which bring it to the attention of the greatest number of readers and 
information searchers, Efficiency and economy ate compatible with high 
respect for the intellectual content of the cataloger's contribution? ™ 


Departmental objectives should be clearly understood. Three major сті. 
teria of accomplishment are: (a) the promptness, after publication date, 
with which new books are made ready for readers; (b). the good judgment 
shown in finding the sensible mean between elaborate bibliographical de- 
tail and insufficient detail to meet the needs of the great majority of a 
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library's users; and (c) the cost of the technical services in time and money. 

Tn the smallest library one staff member does all these things. But a 
large library may have separate departments for order work, cataloging and 
classifying, binding and mechanical preparations, with someone beading 
cach of the four and possibly a “coordinator,” ora technical services dé 
partment head, to oversee ull these services, In most medium-sized librar- 
ies, Érom 25,000 to 200,000 population, there is a separate catalog depart- 
ment. Since order work requires roughly about one-fifth the time involved 
in cataloging and classifying, it is often supervised by the librarian, with 
the clerical work of which it is chiefly comprised done hy typists, possibly 
in the office, at the switchboard, etc. 

Since the 1930's several large libraries have combined order work, catalog- 
ing and perhaps binding and repair into one organizational unit often 
termed “technical services department,” with an overall supervisor.” "This 
joins closely related operations, but it may not eliminate duplication of 
efforts and records unless the working tools and materials are brought clove 
together for all to use, Even then it may not bring success ar repay its cost. 
Proximity and interchange may be more profitable than overhead union. 
The idea of a technical services department has two interpretations: [а] 
the desirability of having three functions, all related to the flow of books 
into the library and their physical care, combined under one able head, 
logically that of the catalog department. This simple organizational device 
reduces the librarian's span of control and gives flexibility in assigning work 
among the three parts of a combined operation, | 

But many head catalogers are unenthusiastie about these allied activities 
because they call for more administrative, delegative and supervisory ability 
than some of them possess, even to manage the catalog department itself 
efficiently, however adept they may be as catalogers, Asa result, this logical 
desire to combine related work has in a mimber of large libraries led toia 
somewhat expensive remedy, (b) the creation of a technical services. de- 
partment involving an added and high-salaried position for a superhead ar 
liae executive (though sometimes called “coordinator") over the three 
other heads, including the head cataloger.* 

Where a decision to teorganize is based on ides (a) an effective solution 
is usually found, but the results aud. costs. fram solution. (b) have not 
always proved à good investment, and recently fewer libraries have adopted 
this device, To improve conditions under idea (а) steps should be taken 
to develop the chief cataloger’s ability, as- suggested in Chapters 6 and 14, 
to plan, manage, delegate and supervise, and to relieve him of enough 
cataloging detail so that he can extend his span of control over the order 
and bindery work. If he cannot handle this larger responsibility he should 
either be rélieved of his administritive responsibilities and a better cata- 
loger-manager found, or the persons in charge of order and hindery activi- 
ties should have their interest and ability developed as managers and time 
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savers in their respective areas, This falls short of the original aim and 
leaves the librarian still with three units to oversee, though such siper- 
vision may nót absorb. much timc and it saves.a new supersalary, 

The cataloging of all books for all of a library's agencies. should. be 
handled in one department, except in a few special situations in very large 
cities, For example, both adult and children’s: books should be cataloged in 
the same department, and close contacts maintained with the children's 
department, as by having the latter approve disputed headings and class 
numbers more appropriate to children's needs than those used in the adult 
departments. Other variations in processing are needed for phonograph 
records, films, paper-covered books and recreational fiction. The head of a 
good catalog department constantly assesses the appropriateness of its pro- 
cedures and devises improved methods. In short, the order and cataloging 
work are not an end in themselves; they should be planned, performed and 
Measured in terms of meeting the needs of the public service departments. 
For this reason periodic. experience of catalogers in public departments is 
often recommended and many libraries schedule them part time for refer: 
ence service: 


Simplifying Methods in Technical Processes 


A library can improve the functioning of its technical processes by study- 
ing, simplifying and saving time in its routines, and improving the quality 
of results, thus-reducing the unit cost. The vague feeling by many adminis- 
trators that ordering and cataloging procedures cost too much for the 
results achieved should give wav to a detailed study of methods by both the 
technical services personnel and the administrator himself, as suggested in 
Chapter 11.5 

Physical conditions, for example, are especially important because the 
staff works intensively without much moving about. Unless technical proc- 
esses are ot the same floor with the main catalog, an official catalog is 
almost a necessity, but this is-scldom possible except in larger libraries. The 
continued neglect by librarians and consultants of the importance of 
putting related work in proximity to save staff time creates costly unneces- 
sary problems for many librarians. A layman might naturally think that the 
order and catalog work should be near the receiving room where hooks 
come in. But time loss in getting packages of books from the shipping 
room fo the catalog room is negligible compared with time last in essential 
contacts and interchange of ideas as to individual books with main floor 
service departments. This raises the question of the desirability of having 
a main floor large enough to include the catalog department, or having a 
staff elevator direct from catalogers on an upper level to the public catalog 
on the mam floor, 

Practices may be perpetuated long after they are useful, A systematic 
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examination of each step can usually climinate unprofitable details and 
travel, permitting much greater output per person. For example, most 
libraries no longer record the dealer, price, etc. inside the book, for in re- 
placing they have to look op the current price anyway. Books should be 
moved the fewest times, tho shortest possible distance, with tlie fewest 
possible -handlings. All cards-and records should be made simultaneously 
wherever possible, instead of ina series of steps, Method simplification 
applies equally in libraries of all sizes. 


Division of Work 


_ Each step in tlie technical processes should be specifically assigned to an 
individual employee. Many steps are of the clerical type, but in the past 
have been performed by professional personnel. The long-term shortage of 
trained librarians has resulted ina re-examination of this situation. Routine 
tepetitive work can be done by clerical assistants with properly clear in 
struction and adequate supervision, and more of it can be mechanized. The 
dividing line between professional and nonprofessional work in this field is 
continually moving up as better techniques of work organization are 
employed." 

The use of machines in the technical processes applies primarily to the 
large library and to the duplication of cards. "There is no point in using a 
machine unless it reduces costs, speeds up the operation or improves the 
quality of work, Not all machines, however, are expensive and complicated; 
the typewriter, clectric eraser, pasting machine and such devices as printed 
multiplecopy order slips and binding mstnuction slips save time, 

The basic core of cataloging, its decisions, cannot be done by electronic 
machines. Educated and professionally trained librarians must analyze the 
subject content of books, and classify them according to library policy and 
reader needs, on the basis of individual judgments and intellectual capacity. 
Professional librarians ate needed for these decisions as well as to plan and 
organize the operation, establish policy, supervise and. review the work of 
others, evaluate results and improve the system. "These are all aspects of 
management, and all staff members should engage continuously in testing. 
revising and improving policies, procedures and methods. 


ORDER WORK (ACQUISITIONS) 


The major concerns of order work are (1) to see that those who select 
books keep up with new titles, with the various types of library materials 
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and with changes in their major sources of supply; (2) to secure the maxi- 
mum discount consistent with other costs and services; and (3) to prepare 
and place orders promptly and deliver to the catalog department the books 
as promptly às possible, there to be prepared for readers" use. 

Order work is closely tied to the interests of all book-using departments, 
the branches and the business office. The mechanics, though not the con- 
sideration-plus-decisions for book selection (described in Chapter 27), 
sliould be centralized at the order desk or department. The order section 
of a good-sized library will check titles considered for purchase to prevent 
unintentional duplication, and consolidate all orders from departments and 
branches, While it may be necessary to order separately the first or main 
library copies of important titles, to-make them promptly available to read- 
ers, the branch copies should, if possible, be ordered at one time and be 
processed together, to avoid repetitions. 

_ Library patrons are keenly aware of delays in obtaining new books after 
they have seen the titles advertised or reviewed. An efficient library orders 
books promptly and at least once a week if the book budget is over $10,000 
a year (an average of fifty or sixty books a week); if over $1,000 a year, 
fortnightly; for smaller libraries, at least monthly. A prime objective is to 
have new books in hand, cataloged and on reader shelves: by publishers’ 
release dates. Special “rush” orders and “rush” cataloging are essential 
("rush" meaning immediste attention, twenty-four-hour cataloging, but 
nat haste and careless work); special orders for replacement copies of older 
titles, pamphlets, papercovered books, prebound juveniles, phonograph 
records and films are also necessary. Periodicals are usually ordered by a 
blanket subscription as noted later. 

The main record in an order section is its order file, on cards or slips, of 
books on order and not yet received. Larger libraries may keep a file of 
books received and not yet processed. but as every such record is a burden 
it should not be needed if the books are processed promptly. I£ the library 
uses multiple-copy order forms," one may be kept in the order file until 
the catalog cards are ready, and thus serve as an, automatic record of books 
in process; but any separate process record except in large, slow-moving 
libraries should be looked on as wasteful. Efficiency comes not fram such 
records but from direct, simple, prompt processing within two or three days 
after receipt. In the absence of an accession record, the order department 
may keep the file of paid invoices, filed chronologically, and often with the 
first item given its respective accession number. Some libraries which have 
given up an accession book but have branches tse an accession number to 
identify duplicate copies of books, and a clerical assistant stamps this serial 
number on invoices and books (perhaps also on book cards and pockets). 

A want list of titles desired but out of print or "can't afford yet" should 
be kept by the appropriate public service departments to be checked against 
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dealers’ catalogs and gift books, or orders for o.p. titles can be placed in the 
hands of a dealer. A special central desiderata list is probably not worth its 
time cast in cities af under 500,000 population. 

. Most order departments keep the record of book expenditure by agency, 
by month or quarter and perhaps by type of material or even type of books, 
"These categories should be kept at a minimum unless other records, such 
25 gift copies vs. bought books, can be proved essential. Because of varying 
discounts and "shorts," invoices and orders. never completely agree and it 
will save much time if expenditures for book allotment accounts are re 
corded by totaling the bills received rather than orders placed. Each montli 
or two the order department should prepare a statement showing cach 
agency's annual allotment for materials, and how much has been spent to 
date. More detailed expenditure figures are unnecessary if each agency will 
roughly estimate its outstanding orders and the free balance available. 

The order department checks books received from dealers against the in- 

voices and order records. Invoices when cleared are passed to the business 
office for payment and accounting. At this time the order record slip is laid 
into. one copy of each title, as are any available L.C. cards or proofslips, 
Wilson printed cards, transcription of entry from Publishers Weekly, or 
other precatalogmg work slip. Depending on tlie assignment of books to the 
catalogers, by type or subject, the books may be separated into those cate- 
gories at this time, be put on trucks and rolled to the desks of the аррто- 
poate persons. Usually the separation of books and their assignment to 
catalogers and typists is handled in the catalog department, a good example 
of the value of proximity or combination of these two aspects of the work. 

In the typical order department all these aspects of order work can be 
handied by intelligent, interested nonprofessionals after instruction and 
some experience, at an annual rate of about 15,000 yolumes per full-time 
assistant. 











Kelations with Dealers 


Libraries sometimes buy books from à local book store, and a number 
ut publishers are willing to sell direct. Almost universally, however, public 
libraries buy books from a jobber or wholesaler. ‘Two jobbers alone, for 
example, supply over 10,000 library customers and one carries 70,000 titles 
in stock, A local bookstore can usually supply rush or special orders but it 
cannot be expected to give attractive discounts or special services. A public 
library is under no obligation to buy ite books locally, for local dealers can- 
not cary the stock, or give the discount or service, of a jabber. On the 
ather hand, every library must deal directly with some publishers, who sell 
their books direct and in no other way. In other cases the publisher offers 
po discount or nà greater discount to a jobber than toa library, and the 
jobber will wot bother with such orders. Very large libraries might find ft 
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to their advantage to buy all books direct from publishers if they can obtain 
full discounts. But for most libraries the substantial saving on paperwork 
and the greater convenience of dealing with one efficient, experienced job- 
ber outweigh any possible higher discount which may be received from 
some individual publishers when ordering direct." In fact, most publishers 
prefer not to deal with public libraries, especially. for single copy orders, 
and will refer them to a jobber. | 

At 196] prices, a book jobber would in general give public libraries a 
minimum of 20-25 per cent discount on trade books (zero to 15 per cent on 
technical and text books), and about 33 per cent on a volume of wp to 
$9,000 a year. At $30,000 a year, the discount might be 36 or 37 per cent, 
greater discounts for a larger volume of business, though few jobbers go 
above 37 per cent, A library can save a great amount of paperwork by con 
tracting to buy all its boaks at a given discount from one: wcellequipped 
jobber, The increase in book prices between 1930 or 1947 and 1960, has 
been thoroughly reported elsewhere." Competitive bids on discounts 
should be asked every two or three years, from several jobbers, before mak- 
ing a contract specifying services expected, such as prompt and prepaid 
delivery at least weekly or fortnightly (with reports on titles not delivered 
in thirty or sixty days), as well as any exceptions to be observed, such as the 
library's right to subscribe to book clubs. There should also be provision for 
cancellation of the contract for stated reasons. Libranans and trustees often 
overlook the fact that prompt, accurate, intelligent service and billing save 
so much staff paperwork time that they are more important than 1 or 2 
per cent difference in discount.“ 

Soliciting competitive buds for periodicals usually results in little differ- 
ence between the get prices; far more advantageous (if permitted in public 
contracts) is the inclusion of three-year subscriptions and of the “till for- 
bid” system of perindical subscnptions which saves money and reduces 
paperwork to a minimum. Ordering priced pamphlets is best done from a 
pamphlet agency such as the Bacon Pamphlet Service, Northport, N. Y, 
and the Pamphlet Distributing Co. in New York City, because the costs of 
locating, writing direct and paying separately for cach pamphlet will exceed 
the list price of many of them. 





Relations with Municipal Off 


Individual libraries vary in their freedom to order books, fram complete 
independence of action to total dependence on the purchasing office of the 
city, county or school board. Centmbzed purchasing of municipal supplics 
which are standard and used by several agencies is undoubtedly desirable 
and economical and can be made to work efficiently, including their stock 
piling. But library books involve a continual stream of individual items, 
each different, cach of comparatively small cost, with probable changes in 


the status of each book, iie; not yet published, or out of print, out of stock, 
will be available again in à month or two, etc. Buying library books, with 
all their individual peculiarities, special. discounts and billings, throngh a 
city purchasing онсе is wasteful in useless paperwork; it saves nothing and 
delays the service. Each authority who has studied this problem has recom- 
mended that the ordering of library books and related materials be ex- 
empted from the general pattem of centralized purchasing.” 

_ In several cities with central purchasing, after officials have understood 
these factors they have modified or interpreted the rules so that the library 
prepares and mails the book orders, and clears the invoices, sending carbons 
to the city officer to file with the warrant or voucher copy. In some cities 
they have set-up blanket annual or quarterly requisitions to jobbers, by 
lump-sum warrants and by other devices, especially when there is an annual 
contract based on competitive discount bids. All this paperwork should 
not be duplicated at the taxpayers" expense. 

The problem of closing out the book fund, and not overspending at the 
fiscal year’s end, arises from the fact that purchase orders for books are 
certain to be outstanding, in order to keep constant the inflow of new 
books; titles ordered may not show up for several months. Outstanding 
orders represent commitments of current funds, whereas in some cities it 
is not permissible to carry over into the next fiscal year the encumbered 
Funds $0 represented, It is no solution to suggest that all book purchases be 
completed carly enough in the fiscal year so that there are no such out- 
standing and tmnfilled orders;* this disregards readers’ rights to an unin- 
termpted flow of new books. Such unfilled and outstanding book orders 
are ari inevitable factor (for active book flow and good service) and do not 
vary appreciably from year to year as a percentage af total purchases (about 
10 per cent at amy one time). If these orders are figured as an obligation or 
a carry-over at the year’s end and, together with any bills received in excess 
of available funds in the current budget, are carried into the next fiscal 
year, the library can avoid (a) overspending: (b) carrying forward any 
substantial obligations; and (c) slowing down the inflow of new books for 
which the public is waiting. The librarian should seek the advice and 
assistance of the appropriate officials, and explain these problems, net to 
evade or break the law, or to make an exception for the library, but to use 
"whatever methods can be found to mcet the operating needs of the library 
and the spirit of the law. 





Relations with the Catalog Department 


ing space with no barrier between. If the catalog department head has 
general oversight of the order work, the relationship will be simple and 
flexible; for example, he can decide without involved discussion what data 
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‘shall be put in the books before they move from the order work stations 
to the catalogers shelves or desks: 

If the order department is responsible for securing the bibliographical in- 
formation needed for completing the order cards, it must use the card. 
catalog, Publishers Weekly, publishers’ announcements and other tools, 
most of which are also used by the catalogers. All these tools and the tables 
and stands to use them should be located between the order and the cata- 
loging personnel to avoid wasted travel, The order department needs a 
large table on which to open; spread out and compare the books against 
their iuvoices, and sufficient shelving for the usual flow of books. The 
placement of work stations deserves the sort of study deseribed in Chapter 
11. Most order departments handle incoming periodicals, documents, free 
material and other categories, and the head has to plan and assign each of 
these added responsibilities. 








We come now to the operations wherem each book ts to be evaluated 
and given the class number and the catalog card headings which will make 
it most useful. Contrasting viewpoints definitely influence the whole objec 
tive, organization and methods of this work in cach library. A conscientious 
cataloger wishes to study alternate possibilities to reach a wise decision, 
The administrator and, in the background, the inquiring reader and tax- 
payer wants the job done in the shortest possible time. Some librarians and 
catalogers cannot feel casy unless the cards in the public catalog have all 
the detail and: impressiveness of those issued by the Library of Congress. 
Others are satisfied with the much simpler ones famished by H. W. Wilson 
Co. But using centrally-prepared or printed cards may involve delay in 
getting books to the readers, even when combined with book purchase 
orders at. a commercial or regional operating center. Until “cataloging-in- 
source” (explained below) has become a reality, most libraries which serve 
over 15,000 population and which have à trained cataloger, can handle 
their own cataloging (a) economically; (b) with the new books reaching 

reader shelves within. a few days of publishers" release dates; (c) with suffi- 
cient detail, accuracy and good judgment as to author, class mumber and 
subject headings to produce an efficient catalog. There is nothing magical 
about a printed card, The elaborate detail on L.C. cards is of value in only 
a few large scholarly libraries where bibliographical completeness is looked 
for. A neatly typed card, produced in the library, without the paperwork of 
sending for, receiving, filing and finding printed cards may be the solution 
for many libraries which are now in the 1960's withholding b ; from 
prospective readers for weeks or months just to assure more nested ür more 
beautifully turned-out cards than are essential. 





Tn large libraries, books may be assigned to different catalogers according 
to language, or subject, or form of publication, such as serials or govern: 
ment documents. Indeed, in the Library of Congress, descriptive cataloging 
is separated from subject cataloging and classification. In the small library 
of up to’ 25,000 population, one person performs all the cataloging proc- 
esses. As the staff increases, the processes of varying difficulty and re- 
sponsibility will be assigned to persons according to the skill, training, 
experience and ability required for each task. Usually one person catalogs 
and classifies nonfiction titles, because both steps involve an understanding 
of a book's subject and coverage. If children's books are assigned to one 
cataloger, he soon learns how to assign subject headings and classify them 
more effectively. 

For economy, professional librarians are assigned to duties requiring edu- 
cational background and special training in making policy decisions, over. 
all supervision, evaluation and planning. as well as the decisions for the 
cataloging and classification of nonfiction books. All that can be done by 
expenenced nonprofessional and clerical assistants should be so assigned: 
filing, typing, reproducing cards, handling added copies and cataloging of 
hction books, keeping records, finding and bringing much of the needed 
data to the professionals, and all the marking, pasting and other prepara- 
tory processes. 

Nonprofessionals need adequate inservice training (disowssed in Chap 
ters 15 and 16), competent supervision and encouragement to contribute 
to the improvement of the order and cataloging process. Each clerical as- 
sistant should be acquainted with several different parts of the department's 
work, to permit shifts in assignments. This mstraction and supervision of 
the nionprofessianals may well be assigned to an able assistant, thus. reliev. 
ing the head of the department. 

All clerical assistants m the central library, or at least all part-time clerical 
employees, might be supervised by one person, to insure proper use of their 
time where most needed, if care is taken not to divide authority over the 
same person. between two or more departments, Alert nonprofessional em- 
ployees are often able Fo suggest improvements in the work process, und 
should be encouraged to do so, for this makes them feel more a part of 
the team. Other things being equal, typists should work adjoining the 
catalogers; books and cards can then be easily passed. across, and this en- 
courages the catalogers to release more duties which the nonprofessionals 
can well perform. 

The use of temporary. cataloging should be avoided, especially if it is 
aimed at replacing a home-made card by a printed card later or simply to 
have uniform and extra-detailed cards from Library of Congress or some 
card supplier. This does not mean that a carbon of the order slip could not 
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be filed in the public catalog to show readers whether and when the book 
was ordered, to be removed when the book is actually cataloged. To the 
proposal that a sort of preliminary cataloging be dong and then scrapped 
when the ultimate card is ready, the answer is prompt cataloging when the 
books arrive; the catalogers can work directly from them and make decisions 
and final cards which mect the library's standards. | 


CATALOGING FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES 


The whole senes of questions as to costs, promptness of getting new 
books into readers" hands and the possibilities of avoiding duplicated effort 
by various forms of cooperative or centralized cataloging comprise a set of 
administrative problems for every individual library, To say that “coopera- 
hive cataloging may make loca) cataloging almost unnecessary” may be 
oversimplification, And the use of printed cards bought from Library of 
Congress or 1, W. Wilson Co, involves both delay and extra paperwork to 
help the local library get its books cataloged, 


Regional and Cooperative Cataloging 

Obviously it is prompter and cheaper for a large library to catalog a 
number of copies of a title than to have catalogers im a number of nearby 
libranes all work on tlicir copies of the same title at about the same time 
and with abont thè sime results." To be sure, these capies would have to 
be done in the same way, and individual libraries would have to accept 
certain munor departures from what they had been doing. This is the basic 
objective of the regional and other centralized cooperative cataloging 
projects, The few commercial cataloging services which have sprung up 
will make some adjustments im their procedures: to meet the wishes of 
individual libraries, but at an extra cost. When analyzed these differences 
of detail between libraries tum out to be inconsequential, 

In this book we can do little justice to the organization and operation 
of cooperative projects in which cataloging, classifying and possibly order- 
ing and complete preparation are done at a central point. The mpid changes 
and the diversity and complexity af local solutions, some of which are sug: 
gested in Chapter 26, would call for an extended analysis and comparison 
not feasible here. Such analysis, to. be useful, would need to break down 
the libranes studied mto size categories; for objectives and costs vary greatly 
according to the volume of accessions. Since 1950, regional cataloging 
centers continue to increase rapidly in number, sparked by foundation 
grants and state and federal aid, and detailed discussion of them is avail- 
able elsewhere.” * =" Each local library should investigate the pros and 
cons of joining such a system. Among other drawbacks to central catalog: 


a 
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ing i the amount of time, recorded and reported in very few accounts, 
spent in the paperwork of ordering and handling requests and materials 
back and forth between the headquarters and the local library. 


Use of Printed Cards 

Wholesale and nationwide duplication of cataloging of the same title is 
greally reduced by the use of Library of Congress or H. W: Wilson Co. 
printed cards. They fill a great need and millions are sold. Yet many li- 
braries which buy these cards, so carefully prepared, still change or sim- 
plify class numbers or modify other details, while other libmrics do 
temporary cataloging on receipt of the books and then, when the printed 
cards arrive, transfer the differences to the printed cards. Further, the total 
cost of paperwork to obtain the cards, their price and the time to change 
them to local patterns may be about-as much as to catalog the books fully 
in the first place, There i$ no special virtue in printed cards for fiction, and 
many L.C, headings are too complicsted for the smaller libraries (the 
Wilson cards are simpler). 

The great bottleneck is the wait for the cards after ordering them, espe- 
cially in libraries which rightly attempt to order important new books in 
time to receive and catalog them before the publisher's release date. Though 
L.C. and the Wilson Co, have reduced this delay considerably, it is still so 
great that many libraries do their own cataloging. In 1959, of 73 public 
libraries surveyed, 26 per cent got the largest proportion of their catalog 
cards from the Library of Congress, 6 per cent from Wilson, 25 per cent 
by preparing their own cards from L.C. copy and 16 per cent by original! 
cataloging. 

Though L.C. cataloging is now given in the entries for new books in 
Publishers’ Weekly, the listing of new titles has as a result been slowed 
down, often as much as six weeks, to include the. L.C. cataloging decisions 
and card numbers, a great disservice to all subscribers who do not use P.W. 
for a cataloging aid. For an individual library to give the prompt service 
which is its obligation it has to (a) scan publishers’ announcements and 
advertisements, and other sources of advance information; (b) order its 
books before publication date; (c) order L.C. or Wilson cards by book 
author and title; (d) hope that by the time the book arrives the cards will 
have arrived; and (e) be generally disappointed and therefore compelled to 
go ahead with its own cataloging. We are speaking of important new adult 
nonfiction titles. New fiction need not wait for printed cards, for it is com- 
paratively simple to catalog locally. Many libraries no longer even try to 
ascertain the real names of pseudonymous authors; readers almost always 
ask for books by the author's name as given in the book. 

Through two or three commercial organizations, libraries can now order 
their books and have them arrive accompanied by the L.C. cards, obviating 


the separate local ordering, filing and unfiling of L.C. cards or galley slips 
as well as the major jobs of cataloging and classifying. How promptly a 
library will receive its books plus cards and whether the saving in time 
locally will equal the service charge for this central operation plas the in- 
escapable remaining paperwork and delay will have to be tested out by the 
subscribing libraries, for many libraries may continue to make their own 
adaptations of some details, | 

In many libraries a clerical assistant naw receives the proof slips of L.C. 
cards, arranges them alphabetically (inclnding many which will never be 
used), checks new book orders against the proof-slip file, and attaches to 
the order slip of a title any proof slip so found, to be put into the book 
when it is received and routed to a cataloger. A professional worker has to 
scan and. eliminate the slips which evidently won't be needed. Obviously a 
great deal of time is involved in this routine- 
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Many librarians are not reconciled to the failure of the Library of Con 
gress to overcome the difficulties of "catalogingan-source," Le, getting 
publishers’ galley proofs of forthcoming books, cataloging from them, and 
printing inside the finished book the full capy for the L.C. catalog card.* 
Libraries and others would then have, in the book itself, all the information 
from which to prepare their own catalog cards as an almost completely 
clerical job, The time saving and avoidance of delay would be enormous 
as compared even with centralized regional or cooperative cataloging, The 
publishers cooperated in the experiment and could be expected to partici- 
pate on a permanent basis. Perhaps not over four or five thousand important 
nonfiction titles per year need be involved, the cataloging need not be done 
by or at the L.C., and cach card done from page proofs of the books could 
so state, so that the very few large libranes which. insist on minor biblio- 
graphic exactness could procure finally revised L.C- cards. The entire 
service of public libranes to their readers will be slower, and their catalog- 
ing costs will continue needlessly high, until cataloging-in-source is a reality. 


THE CATALOGING PROCESS 


We describe next the work to be done by a cataloger who has a truck 
of mew nonfiction books at his desk, each title having a copy of the original 
order slip and an H. W. Wilson card (or L.C; proof slip) IF it has ar- 
rived. (Our interest is not in methods themselves but as they relate to 
costs.) His job is to prepare a copy slip or a unit or master card, showing 
the classification number, the correct author entry, the bibliographic de- 
seription of the title as deemed appropriate for this library, the relevant 
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subject headings and added entries. How much of this can be simplified? 

The majority of public libraries now use the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion, which is up-to-date and so nearly universal as to make centralized 
classification possible. Changes in successive editions of the Dewey classifi- 
cation schedules should be considered carefully before being adopted, and 
they should be applied only to new books until it is clearly desirable (and 
possible ) that the older books be reclassified, for this redoing of older books 
is costly. If reader interest classification is used, it should be not in place 
of but m addition to Dewey. 

Use of the Dewey system and of L.C. cards should not be allowed to 
result in classification, numbers of formidable length, As a realistic formula 
it is suggested that libraries serving not over 25,000 population use no sub- 
division (to the nght of the decimal), that libraries of not over 50,000 use 
only one digit after the decimal, those with populations. of. 50,000 tà 
100,000 use two digits, and those with populations of 100,000 and upward 
use three digits, in those subjects which need this much dividing, ‘The 
Cutter number, designed to arrange alphabetically by authors’ names all 
hooks under à given class number, is being replaced by the first initial of 
the last nate of the author and in some libraries lias been abandoned alto- 
getlier, as the author's surname appears on tie back of mast books, This 
iaves a step in tle cataloging process, and is no handicap in small or 
medium-sized public libraries or in most branches of large systems, which 
would have relatively few books on any one subject. 

Bibliographic description of a book needed and useful in the average 
public library is for Jess detailed than that appropriate in a large university 
library, or for a rare book. Ifa printed card is available and clearly matches 
the book in hand, few additional cataloging decisions are called for. In 
these matters it is wise bo estimate the cost: is it three or four cents for 
every extra minute spent, dividing 1,920 hours inte a fair average salary of 
$5,500? If there is no such card available, it is feasible to prepare a complete 
copy slip or unit card for the average book in no more than fifteen minutes, 
as several studies show,*" Some such measure as this is needed, not only te 
plan work and evaluate results, but to discoumge perfectionism and 
dawdling. No file of authority references and no searching for author's 
name or dates is needed, unless indeed there is an entry already in the 
catalog For anatlier person with exactly the same name. Pseudonyms shiould 
be used as they appear on the title page with at most a cross-reference from 
the author's real name if known, Socicties, institutions and other forms of 
corporate entry should. be treated alike and in as simple a manner as pos- 
sible. Collation, imprint and notes should be kept to a minimum, It is 
important to most readers to show the total number of pages and the year 
published. 

For adult fiction and juvenile books. the amount and complexity of 
bibliographic description may be further reduced; many. libraries omit 
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paging altogether. As few cryptic symbols or unusual abbreviations as pos- 
sible should be used. he general idea is to make a card which will serve 
well the basic 90 to 95 per cent of all requests for information about the 
book, even if it does not satisfy completely tlie occasional need for more 
detailed information alwut it. This is one reason why many school and 
public libraries prefer Wilson to:L.C. cards. 


The careful po of subject headings, class numbers and other 
details of entries is important indeed. Public library patrons use the subject 
approach to the catalog more often than they use author and title com- 
bined But this is not in itself justification for a separate subject catalog; 
the most useful catalog for the public library has authors, titles and subjects 
їп оле alphabet. Deciding on subject headings is difficult and it is made 
more so by the changing nature of words and subject phrases, by the un- 
areseeable developments of subject knowledge, by the vagaries of readers’ 
interests all complicated by the time dimension. 

There is no casy answer to keeping all subject entries continuously 
current in terminology, internally consistent and correctly descriptive of 
the contents of books, but much time can be saved by adopting either the 
Sears’ List of Subject Headings for libraries up to 200,000 population, or 
the Library of Congress list, and thus utilizing the immense effort involved 
in their successive revisions. This also avoids maintaming a costly local 
authority file of headings. To save time in ascertaining the book’s scope 
and coverage use tlie book jacket or the publisher's announcements to help 
determine tlie main subject and what heading will best fit it. “See” refer- 
ences are more profitable than "see also" references; a eopy of the Sears or 
L.C. list at the public catalog may serve as substitute for both; Few books 
in a public library need more than one or two supplementary subject head- 
ings, though these help recover more of the investment in the book and its 
cataloging, by leading to it readers who have an interest m each field but 
no knowledge of the specific title, Analvties should be used sparingly. The 
desirability of updating many subject headings after twenty years. (for in- 
stance to replace “domestic economy" with "home economics"). should 
prompt a review of the books themselves when they are that old and to the 
withdrawal of many of them and of their catalog cards. 

The common tendency to use the same set of headings for a given book 
at the main library and af the smallest branch has two aspects. In à very 
large city library, simpler cards may be needed for small agencies and per- 
haps also for juvenile books—with fewer subdivisions—and more detailed 
ones for the main catalog and for adult books. On the other hand two 
treatments for the same book make extm cost; is it justified? Secondary 
entries, as for joint authors and series, are af questionable usefulness in any 
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except very large libraries.?* Updated n 

| Ig аваа сааса гоо 
than catalog cards, which involve much handling to keep current, Subject 
headings may be as desirable for fiction as for nonfiction, but a copy of the 
Wilson Fiction Catalog may make these unnecessary. Annotations used 
on the cards are appreciated by readers but it is rather costly even to clip 
and paste on the notes from Publishers’ Weekly or Library Journal, or to 
hie the annotated cards available from the latter. 

From force of habit and fondness for it, a class number or a subject 
heading may be overused This creates formidable blocks of books or cards, 
and baffles readers and staff in many libraries today, though the use of 
printed curds makes this less frequent. When noticed, these blocks need 
to be broken up, by an extra digit, a date heading (to divide books before 
or after a given year of publication) or in some other fashion to by-pass the 
older material; much of it may need to be discarded. 








The Trend Toward Simplicity of Details on the Cards 
Conditions in today's libraries challenge some traditional cataloging 
dogmas and assumptions. The long-term shortage of catalogers, and the rise 
in salary costs, make inevitable an acceptance, by administrators, staff 
members and patrons, of a less meticulous standard of completencss, rigid 
consistency or accuracy аз to secondary detuils. For example, readers under- 
stand a card better when book tithes are capitalized, Rather than to prepare 
against every theoretical bibliographic need, the more useful approach to 
cataloging for the typical public library is to relate operations and details to 
ently demonstrated reader nceds and develop an efficient finding list 
rather than a bibliographical tool. As suggested m Chapters 17 and 26, 
certain categories of books might well not be cataloged, snch as light love, 
mystery, western, and science hetion, cartoon books, many paperbacked 
books and children’s picture hooks, all with a relatively short useful life or 
likely to be chosen by browsing and not through the catalog: Nothing said 
here is intended to deny the importance of full cataloging in the large city 
library where many technical and scholarly specialists use the library for 
research of an intensive sort. 


CARD DUPLICATION 


When the cataloger has completed his copy slip or master card for each 
title of a group of new books, often in combination with light pencil marks 
underlining appropriate information which the typist can copy direct from 
the title page, a clerical assistant can perform most remaining operations. 
The typist or duplicator should have her station. next to one or two cata- 
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logers’ desks. Chapter 11 suggests a small pallet for moving fifteen ar twenty 
books from desk to desk. ‘The remaining steps are all done according to a 
formula worked out in advance, incorporated in instruction sheets, and able 
to be thoroughly mastered by a clerical assistant in even a few months of 
continuous performance of the same tasks, If she has questions, a more 
experienced staff member is at hand. 

Normally if there is only one copy of a book, it is more economical to 
type the three or four cards needed than to prepare them by any other 
process, in the absence of a simple not-yet-devcloped photoduplicator 
through which a few standard catalog cards can be passed. At five or more 
prohtable to use some mechanical reproduction, such as mi | 








| ч mimeograph, 
multilith, multigraph, Xerox, Elliott stencil, metal plate, Card Master or 
tape-activated clectric typewriter. Their purchase and operating costs 
differ widely, as do their space limitations and flexibility for library purposes. 

Some of these methods have the advantage that they can tum out all 
necessary catalog and shelf-list cards (with subject headings produced in 
advance in quantity, or added later by hand) and also book cards and 
book pockets; all needed repetitions of the same information ate done at 
one time, in one way, with one revision of the master copy. But space and 
cost are involved for filing and storing the master copy device or extra 
copics of the card so created, or for recreating it upon need, if it is not kept. 
Count also the time lost, by some methods, in getting the books and/or 
cards to and from the duplicator and together again for revision. Stencil or 
metal plate devices are subject to too many limitations proportionate to cost 
to be generally recommended; their most effective use has been in regional 
centers and multiple-branch city library systems where many copies are 
processed. Perhaps just around the comer is the “catalogers camera," 
some economical, dry method of nearly instantaneous clear reproduction in 
small quantities on standard rag-paper card stock. 

In weighing the pros and cons of the tapeactivated electric typewriter 
and the IBM or Remington-Rand punched card machines in libraries of 
100,000 population and upward, one needs to determine whether these 
secondary benefits will actually be frequent and substantial enough to war- 
rant the investment. 





Duplicating cards is influenced also by the number and types of catalogs 
maintained. In a stall liprary there will be one dictionary catalog of 
author, tithe, subject and other entries for aduit and juvenile books. A 
larger library, with its service departments on the main floor and its cata- 
logers upstairs, may have to take on the burden of a public and an official 
catalog. This may be avoided if the catalogers’ travel route to the public 











catalog is shortened. ‘The children’s catalog will be the next to be separated, 

"specially if the children's room is on the second floor or in-the basement. 
Branch libraries usually combine juvenile and adult catalogs. A shelf list is 
almost universal except-in small libraries, though for branches it is increas: 
ingly considered unessential; the bction. section, at least, duplicates the 
hetion cards in the catalog in the same order, In larger libraries there may 
be ‘supplement drawers, special fils of individual: agencies or even indi- 
vidual staff members, vanutions in filing rules, inactive files, ete, Three good 
rules are (a) to issue to the staff a periodic inventory of all card files of any 
sort in the system, and of their purpose and content; (b) to postpone any 
new file unti] urgently needed and to require specific approval from: the 
head of technical processes and the librarian before starting any new file or 
abandoning an existing one; and (с) to provide when possible for central- 
ized preparation of cards for all catalogs, for standardized filing rules, and 
For the elimination of overlapping or unessential card files. 





Identifying Duplicate Copies 

Good public service cally for knowing the present location, within the 
system, of all copies of each title. In larger libraries there seems to be 
no practical alternative to keeping this information onthe shelf list or on 
the official catalog card. In both cases patrons and staff must await a tele 
phoned report from (or personal visit to) the catalog department for this 
information, In small and medium-sized libraries, copy locations can be 
shown on the cards im the publie catalog, but this slows down the transfer 
of books and results in a sizable work load in correcting locations on all 
catalog entries for transferred books, a good example of the extra duties 
which absorb cutalog department time. To avoid repeated changes im the 
location of mobile hooks, às for deposit loans or far use in small branches, 
it is possible to show them on the catalog cards as n a: certain collection or 
pool, and with the exact. present location of each book recorded only in 
the charge-out file; but this again requires reference to a second fle. І atge 
libraries :mav find that the punched-card system of prepariug book catalogs 
can he utilized to record and keep np to date (in cach cumulation and 
reprinting of the catalog) the then current location of every copy, but 
analysis of the steps mvolved is necessary to show whether this is profitable, 
as it doubtless ts in some of the very large-area systems with many scattered 
branches, and perhaps in-a few large city branch systems. 


Filing Cards in the Catalogs 
Normally the catalog department files cards into the public catalogs at 
the main building. Sometimes it also is responsible for filing in branch 


catalogs, but more often branch personnel do their own filing. Branch 
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catalogs in many libraries are revised every two or three years by an experi- 
enced fast filer, New catalog cards should be distributed and filed promptly, 
desimbly through a. supplement dmwer to avoid handling individual draw- 
ers of the complete catalog every day. But:a portion of the supplement is 
fled si the complete catalog daily so cards will may not be delayed over 
a week. 

Filing rules of most American public libraries, based on the official 
A. L. A. code" are too complicated for most patrons and even many 
library staff members to understand or remember. In small and medium- 
sized libraries at least, cards should be arranged in as nearly a straight 
alphabetical sequence as possible, ignoring punctuation and differing types 
of entry. Simplified filing rules usually make it possible for card filing to be 
done by intelligent, interested nonprofessional assistants: Neither the classi- 
fied catalog nor the divided catalog is of practical value in public libraries, 
but some attempts are being made at arranging entries under a given sub- 
ject by date of publication so old material can be passed over?! 


Assisting Readers to Use the Catalogs 


it ts desirable to issue to readers a reasonably brief and current. statement 
of the organization of the catalog, of the usual content of the main types of 
cards and of the process for securing a book once it has been found in the 
catalog. This sort of publication is common in academic libraries, but is 
needed even more in public libraries, which typically serve patrons less well 
prepared and less motivated to use a catalog. In addition to à pamphlet 
publication, signs and graphic devices (such as a blown-up catalog card 
with arrow captions) are useful, and best of all an assistant scheduled at 
the catalog to help patrons. Much of the work and effort of preparing an 
excellent catalog is for nought if patrons do not and cannot use it effec- 
tively. A recent major study based on interviews with 1,451 patrons in 
public libraries reported that 79 to 84 per cent success was achieved, de- 
pending on whether the subject or known-item approach was used, but 
relatively few use the catalog*" A library can improve catalog effectiveness 
by recurrent studies of patrons’ use and non-uwe and their comments on it. 


Other Departmental Activities 


The typical catalog department spends time on other essential jobs; such 
as the processing of maps, phonograph records, and other nonbook mate- 
nals, or changing the records for withdrawn or transferred books. Few 
catalog departments escape revision of various aspects af the catalog in the 
name of better public service, for example, reclassification of individual 
books or groups of books, cataloging documents or other materials not pre- 
viously cataloged or recataloging alder books te bring them into line with 
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wet practices, Desirable as these projects may be, they should be regarded 
critically; often the situation will be resolved in time by the withdrawal of 
the materials. One library proposed to charge a department's book fund 
fifty cents for reclassifying each old book into the present system; that 
ended the idea af embarking on the costly enterprise. Older books cataloged 
and in closed stacks need not be reclassified. These various duties outside 
the main flow of new books consume time which aften is included in “the 
cost of cataloging'"—one reason why it is so hard to calculate fairly. 





THE BOOK PREPARATION PROCESSES 


While the unit or master catalog card i$ being reproduced, the books 
themselves are being made ready for circulation—i.e., pasting, marking, 
jacketing, counting—hy other assistants. Sometimes in large libraries only 
one copy of each title goes to the cataloger and the other copies go directly 
to be processed for use. If so, one of these copies should have an instruction 
slip.or copy of the order slip, showing the destination of cach copy. As an 
aspect of method study, a library needs to determine whether it will save 
time to keep all cards and their books together, or at what point to type or 
duplicate their cards, pockets, etc. before pasting and labeling, and then 
reassemble books and records to. make them ready for the public service 
departments. Also, the book number has to be marked by hand ar with a 
marking appliance on the spine of the book. 

Each book must be marked also as library property, preferably by rubber- 
stamping the edges of the book. Embossing or perforating takes longer and 
is less effective. An accession or serial number is used in many libraries 
large enough to have numerous copies of a book, to distinguish the copies, 
so this is also needed on the hook pocket, book cards, and at one place in 
the book, as well as on the shelf list or official catalog card. A good idea is 
to stamp these all at one time, using a numbering machine with the last 
two digits of the current year and then a serial number. Other libraries 
ignore serial numbering, and write in the copy number when needed. The 
Potdevin edgeginer is a useful device for pasting pockets into the books 
and för gluing down the book jacket, ifa plastic cover is to be added, In tlic 
last several years, plastic covers (at about seven cents apiece minimum in 
1961) have made a vast improvement in the appearance of library books, 
allowing the retention and use of the publisher's book jacket, usually color- 
ful, interesting and valuable for its summary of the book and biography of 
the author, ‘These preparatory processes should be done promptly and 
swiftly and the books dispatched to the public service agencies as soon as 
possible. If each worker visualizes the reader awaiting the book, things 
will move faster and his day's work will be more interesting, 
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Smaller libraries may be content with one figure of total "books added," 
which can be taken from the inclusive monthly accession numbers, iF any 
are used. Larger libraries can save time and not delay books if they record 
their book statistics just before the books leave the catalog department 
when all processes are finished and books and cards ate together. This need 
not include more than the number of adult fiction, adult nonfiction and 
juvenile books, and in. cities of over 40,000 or 50,000 the number of new 
books, titles and cards. Withdrawals have to be recorded also, but is it 
necessary to record the number of gift volumes added cach year? The 
question as to whether more or as many statistics as those just noted are 
worthwhile should be discussed and decided by those concerned, and the 
decision incorporated in the instruction book. A simple monthly statistics. 
sheet may be mimeographed, with a cross line per day; thirteen sheets give 
the year’s record and totals, 

À carbon copy of the order slip which accompanied the books from their 
receipt by the order section may now be used to secure removal of another 
copy of the order slip from the order file where it had been serving as an 
m-process record IF such record seemed essential; in libraries of up to 
100,000 population ít seldom is, for books should go through so promptly 
that it will not be needed. Once ready for use, new books should be de- 
livered immediately to the public service agencies, daily in the case of 
central library departments and as often as possible (and no less than 
weekly) in-the case of tlie branches. 





It is desirable to summarize here thrée objective tests of the depart- 
ment's performance: (1) the elapsed time needed to order, catalog and 
prepare a book for use and place it on reader shelves; (2) the work load 
standards, Le. the number of department staff members needed to do the 
work; and (3) the cost im salary time, Wide variations in individual li- 
braries will affect the validity of these tests, e.g, the volume of books 
added, staff ability, the number of catalogs maintained, the degree of 
bibliographical completeness desired, But the following tests are offered as 
fair for the average American public library of medium size, Increased skill 
and use of regional processing centers will improve these standards. But 
quality of the work is a separate consideration, hard to measure, 

“Publication date” of American trade books, formerly two or three weeks 
after the new books are actually delivered to dealers, seems increasingly 
only a point and not a firm commitment. So it is not easy to 


specify a desirable total elapsed time for the technical processes. Assuming 
Some advance notice of à new book and that copies will arrive from the 
jobber before publication date, it should generally take no more than an 
average of five weeks from the mitia] selection of the title to its availability 
to readers. Where the jobber is within overnight mail distance, this might 
be cut to four weeks. By tightening up on any possible delay it may be cut 
to three weeks for many titles. In the book selection system for a 150,000 
population city, it may take about two weeks to gather orders for the title 
from all branches, combine them on one multiplecopy order slip, and 
forward the order to the jobber. The libmry without branches should be 
able to get off its orders inside the week. Assuming that copies of the book 
are on the shelves of the jobber, as is usual for 90 per cent of the titles, 
delivery should be made to the library within two weeks. The process of 
checking-in the books, cataloging them, preparing them for we and deliver- 
ing the books to the public service agency should take on the average no 
more than another two weeks. There will be numerous causes that delay 
this schedule, The jobber may have to be prodded, but paperwork in excess 
of that recommended here is à major cause of delay. At Dallas Public 
Library, in 1959, after some improvement, the lapse between original order 
and delivery from the jobber still averaged fifty days. Readers have a 
tight to consider this intolerable, for it is in part within the library's con- 
trol. On the other hand a “rush” order should be completed at most within 
three days, assuming that the book is available in a local bookstore. The 

ing process itself (classification, descriptive cataloging and subject 
heading) should in a public library take about fifteen minutes per title on 
the average, as noted above, and the new book flow should be divided into 
"prompt" and average, depending on probable or actual reader demand; 
some libraries are getting top-priority titles to reader shelves within forty- 
eight hours after they arrive in the building. 

Cost figures are even more difficult. There are several layers of costs of 
varying degrees of relationship to the central processes of ordering, catalog- 
ing and book preparation. In general it is best to use figures for direct costs 
only (salaries and materials) and not to try to allocate indirect and over- 
head expenses, For a second thing, total elapsed time does not vary much 
for a single copy of a new title, ar fora new title with multiple copies going 
through at the same time, but cost figures are greatly affected by these 
factors. It is therefore always desirable, in reporting catalogmg cost fig- 
ares, to specify the ratio of volumes to titles. In terms of 1962 values, it 
should cost a public library no more than 50.cents a volume in direct costs 
for ordering, cataloging and book preparation, assuming a ratio of at least 
three copies per title on the average and a total of about 10,000 volumes. 
This figure will be questioned; far example, salary costs vary greatly in 
various regions. Incidentally this figure will be at least doubled if it is 
calculated simply by dividing total salaries of the technical processes de- 
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partment by the number of books handled. It is more accurate to conduct 
a time study of several batches of books (and at least 200 volumes in all) 
and to convert the time figures into dollars according to the salaries actually 
paid the persons who did the work. 

Elapsed time and average unit cost figures are valuable indexes but are 
necessarily based on samples and influenced by other considerations. More 
‘meaningful and more immediately useful are work load standards which 
would specify the number of staff members needed for a given total number 
of books added. As was noted above, an order assistant in the average public 
library should be able to handle 15,000 volumes a year, A professional 
cataloger should be able to catalog and classify about 2,500 titles a year, 
not counting other typical duties. Every member of the nonprofessional 
staff in the catalog department should be able to account for an average of 
about 4,000 volumes a year each. These figures take into account vacation 
time, illness, coffee breaks, ete, as well as some reasonable average of other 
duties within the department. | 

Thus for a public library adding 10,000 volumes a year, the technical 
processes department would consist of a part-time order clerk, a profes- 
simal cataloger and a half-time nonprofessional assistant (assuming an 
average of 3 copies per title), and two and a half clerical assistants, or a 
total staff of five in full-time equivalent. With any such reasonable staff 
complement there should be no arrearage of books waiting to be cataloged 
or processed, or of catalog cards for them waiting to be typed or reproduced. 
Admittedly to meet this goal other duties of the catalog department will 
have to take second priority, but it is not expected that they will aceumu- 
late into a backlog of arrears. 

Each library in a community of over 15,000 population should find it 
profitable to prepare a flow schedule of its cataloging operations, showing 
each step of the work and to whom it is assigned.*t 
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CHAPTER 29 
Administrative Aspects of Binding 
and Mending 


Anyone who has seen a truck of old books going to the bindery and 
then-seen them come back in their new beauty will need no further con- 
vincing as tà the importance of systematic book binding and repair. Readers 
are repelled by the shabby, loose-jainted, dirty books on the shelves of a 
library which neglects rebinding and repair, And good rebinding makes a 
book last longer than does its original binding. A library which would rate 
well maintains high standards for the physical condition of its stock of 
materials, A normal program calls for mending each year about 2 per cent 
and rebinding about 0.5 per cent of the number of books circulated each 
year. A skilled book mender adequately equipped can repair about 5,000 
volumes a year, but "repair" does not mean working on books that need 
rebinding. Rebinding cost will average $1,50 at 1961 prices, and can be 
expected to total about 2 per cent of the library's current operating ex- 
penditures, Repair costs are largely absorbed into regular salaries. The 
subject of book care is here reviewed first as to some policy and organiza. 
tional questions, and then as to some technical considerations!+ 

The responsibility for keeping materials in good condition applies to all 
libraries; in addition the large libraries tend to have expensive, rare and 
sometimes unique materials which have to be preserved for generations. 
We do not go into recent studies on permanence of paper; such paper 
stock has recently become available at little extra cost but the problem is to 
prevail on trade publishers to use it at least on books of lasting value. 

Five major objectives which underlie policies are: 

Securing general efficiency and economy in care of library materials. 

Rchinding according to A. L, A.-L. B. I. specifications, despite contrary pres- 
sures. 

Developing less expensive specifications for materials not requiring such long 
life 


Seeing that books are shipped to the bindery every ‘month for large libraries, 
309 
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and quarterly for small libraries, and that they are teturned within a month. 
seeping repair work in the library Rowing promptly and economically, 





POLICY AND ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


That the policy of operating one's own bindery even in large libraries 
has proved a failure seems evident from Kingery's 1952 statement that only 
{еп then survived? and Shaw's 1956 report that New York and Brooklyn 
Public Libraries were paying commercial binderies about $1.25 per volume 
for rebinding, while Queens Borough Public Library rebound 35,000 
volumes in its own bindery at an average cost of $2.23 A second policy 
question 1s how to choose the commercial binder, since library binding is 
a highly technical matter and requires costly special equipment and ac- 
cumulated skill justified only by a large volume of work. 


How to Choose a Binder 


About two-thirds of the eighty commercial binderies of the country 
belong to the Library Binding Institute! which worked with A. L. A. 
committees to prepare the curent exacting specifications for Class A 
library binding. The institute certifies binderies which can qualify, provides 
libraries with a free service of testing rebound books, issues various publica- 
tions and otherwise promotes good binding. Any L. B. IL. member bindery 
15 likely to be reliable and satisfactory, but so also may be some binderies 
which are not members of the Institute. The three main considerations in 
choice of a binder are (1) quality of work, regularly checked by a librarian 
who takes pains to educate himself to know good from poor binding, and 
by having L. B. I. inspect and report critically on sample volumes; (2) 
services, which are quickly measured by experience; and (3) the price 
schedule, which should be reevaluated every other orso by compari- 
son with prices and work from other binderies. It is desirable to stay with 
one good binder as long as possible, if his prices are close to the lowest 
bid. It takes months for library and bindery staffs to understand each other's 
problems, Re-establishing relationships and changing paperwork every year 
is a hardship and will cancel some difference in prices. 

A public library should be able to choose its own binder, and it should 
do so on the basis of the written A. L. A-L. B. 1. specifications. If the 
choice must be made by sealed bid, the award of the contract should not 
be based on price alone; service and quality of actual work are important 
too, Specifications should stipulate the use of Class A library binding and 
especially the use of oversewing by machine, which produces a chain of 
stitches, all in an even line and close to the back edges of the book. The 
individual sheats of pages when so sewed to cach other are flexible and easy 
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to open, but every page is held securely in place. It is also essential that ease 
of opening be assured by only scraping and sanding off the old glue on the 
backs instead of trimming them by a cutter; even a thirty-second of an 
inch taken off the inner margin makes the book harder to hold open for 
reading. If some modification is desired, such as the "economy binding" for 
periodicals, it should be described in reasonable detail. Few laymen know 
what constitutes good library rebinding; some firms offer low prices but 
are unable to meet A. L. A. specifications and should not be allowed to 
compete.’ Ask for simples of the binders work, to see just how carefully 
it is done. 

Services from a good binder include (a) the use of picture covers, or a 
cover design, and a wide range of colors; and (b) prompt work, i.e, most 
books returned to the library in no more than a month, and pick-up and 
delivery service. Prices of magazine binding and book rebinding are usually 
quoted by the height of the book and will double from below eight inches 
to above twelve. Not all good binders are equally efficient and prices vary 
onsiderably, and not always directly with the quality of work and ade- 
quacy of services. A library spending about $5,000 a year can expect a 
discount of 15 to 20 per cent below the published price scale, especially if 
the binder has a contract for all of the library's work. 








Financial and O ganizational Aspects 


A third policy question concerns the allotment of the binding funds to 
library agencies." In small libraries the binding fund needs only to. be 
apportioned among juvenile rebinding, adult rebinding and periodical bind- 
ing. Hardly any library, even a large one, has sufficient binding budget to 
allow each agency to send in every book in need of rebinding. Quotas must 
be assigned by departments and branches, perhaps also by main types of 
books. Ouotas by number of books is preferable to quotas by dollars, in- 
volving less figuring and paperwork. Ouotas should be reviewed annually, 
based on pertinent factors such as book stock and circulation. In general it 
is better ta be arbitrary about quotas than to consume valuable time with 
claborate records, 

More important is the policy question as to where and how decisions are 
to be made to rebind, repair or discard a book. Many, perhaps most, books 
can be repaired within the library and need not be rebound; others need to 
be rebound or replaced instead of spending half an hour on repairs which 
will be shortlived. Such decisions should be made by an intelligent, inter- 
ested person designated to be in charge of binding and repair; he can then 
learn ta know best what can be done in each case. For example, can a given 
book with narrow inner margins or brittle paper be profitably rebound? 
This person need not be and seldom is a professional librarian. But some 
books are not worth rebinding because a later edition is available, or a 
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book's condition is so bad that it is cheaper to replace it, ar it’s outdated 


and is no longer desirable and should be disearded, Such decisions involve 
the judgment of a professional librarian, who should scan the books se- 
lected for rebinding before they are sent out. Large libraries often maintain 
réserve collections of gift or duplicate withdrawn popular books in good 
condition, to replace active copies that need rebinding. The old accession 
and book numbers can be transferred to the new copies without re- 
citaloging. 

A final policy question concerns the place of binding and repair in the 
organization. Chapter 28 noted that preparation of books and magazines 
for binding is one of the technical processes and in some libraries is com- 
bined and located with order work and cataloging in a technical services 
department; in smaller libraries the head cataloger can simply be responsi- 
ble for supervision of the person who actually handles binding and repair. 
This is rather natural, for it combines the physical preparation of new 
books for citculation and use with the rebinding and repair of those already 
in use, The person responsible for preparing books for binding and for 
doing major repairs should be able to maintain good quality with high 
production levels, and be provided with adequate work stations, supplies 
and such equipment as a bindery press, paper cutter, etc. One of his chief 
problems is to work out and keep improving the Bow of work, not only to 
and from the outside bindery, but within the department, so that books 
will not stand idle for days and weeks awaiting action. 

The simple mending should be done at the individual agency. It costs 
money for the time and paperwork to send to one central place every book 
needing pencil marks erased ora tom page repaired. This simple type of 
repair to be done in the agencies should be defined and limited, the meth- 
ods and materials prescribed, and those who do the work should come to- 
gether for instruction. An unskilled library staff member can do as bad a 
job of rebacking or recasing as any home amateur, and his time and the 
materials may cost high in view of the poor results often achieved, 





In Binding and Rebinding 

Binding and rebinding are not simple matters today. There are alterna- 
tives to binding, principally microfilm and other microforms, especially for 
bound newspapers with their great bulk, their rapid decay of paper stock 
and their susceptibility to mutilation, Many magazines are also available 
now in microfilm or microprint, but most readers find that regular printed 
issues are quicker to use. Steady deterioration of publishers’ binding of new 
books, especially of juveniles, has resulted in the rise of the prebound book 
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business. Commercial firms and library binders today buy new books in 
‘Publishers’ sheets and put them in durable library binding and usually with 
an attractive picture cover. Also recently publishers have found library sales 
great enough to justify special binding. Such prebinding may more than 
double the circulation of a book compared with the publisher's original 
binding. A 1959 estimate reported about 20 per cent of all children's books 
were then being prebound.!! Prebinding is done for as large a number of 
‘copies as possible at one time so that the unit price is considerably less than 
to have one copy of the same book rebound later. 

Still, most magazines and books in a public library will need to be bound 
or rebound by a commercial binder. Class A library binding specifications, 
issued in 1934 and since revised, constituted a long step forward.* But for 
the typical public library they place undue emphasis on the life of the re- 
binding and give inadequate attention to its attractiveness and to the 
probable per-circulation cost of the book in question. A high percentage of 
useful life remains in the rebinding of books whose pages are worn out or 
intellectually outdated. Evidently public libraries need also a В 
binding half as durable as Class A, twice as attractive and half as expensive. 
For example, it is estimated that a current new book will need rebinding 
after about 20 circulations, and that Class A rebinding will allow for an- 
other 80 to 100 circulations? But there will always be many books not 
worth keeping or using after a total of 50 or 60 circulations, and sa half 
the useful life and cost of a Class A rebinding will be wasted. 

Most binderies now offer an economy or storage binding less durable 
and expensive than Class A and less attractive, but useful for the many 
periodicals and Less Used Materials (specifications for these are nicknamed 
LUMSPECS) which need to be available for occasional reference use and 
not to be kept indefinitely. In 1961, the A. L. A. identified binding needs 
for five types of material and is preparing tests and specifications for them.™ 

Forms and records for routing books and magazines to and from the 
bindery should be minimized. The main objective is a steady Bow in both 
directions, and preventing backups before the material is sent out and after 
it comes back. The individual agency charges the book to bindery, and 
keeps the book card in its file. Periodical issues to be bound should be 
collected and checked for completeness at the periodical check-in unit, 
which would be the first to know of the completion of a volume and the 
number of volumes to be bound together. Time-saving printed binding 
instruction slips in duplicate are now commonly used, and are often avail- 
able from a commercial binder, Indicated items are checked off, and the 
exact Jettering to appear on the spine is shown.!^ Further preparation de- 
tails can be found in Library Binding Manual! | 

Upon return of books from the bindery, the instruction slip and the in- 
voice should be checked against tlie volume. Some books in every shipment 
should be checked for quality of binding.?* Collation of individual books 
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or magazine volumes page by page, before or after bindi and by either 
the library or the bindery, is unnecessary if their shal lactone through 
under close scrutiny. After the volumes are property-marked plated, 
pocketed and date slips pasted in (one reason why binding flow is often 
combined with new-book preparation ), they ane returned to their places on 








In Repair and Related Work 


The number of books mended and repaired in a typical public library is 
at least four or five times the number rebound, and this work absorbs рго- 
portionately more staff time than preparing books for the bindery and 
handling their retur. There is a wide range of possible repairs and related 
work, from relatively simple jobs such as tipping in loose plates or photo 
prints of missing pages, to rebacking a book or even recasing it when the 
sewing is still sound but the hinge has tom loose, making slip cases, rein- 
forcing magazine covers, mounting pictures, ctc. Experience is a great 
teacher, but there are several good sources of instruction on book repair for 
the average library. New repairers should observe the work of a commer- 
cial bindery so as to understand the construction of a book, and visit for a 
few days in the repair section of a larger library to study its methods. Several 
neighboring libraries could arrange an annual workshop on this subject. 
Better materials and new methods should be tried; time is saved by using a 
mending instruction slip in each book telling the worker just what is to be 
done, One objective is to regulate the flow of books coming for repair їп 
order always to have enough on hand but not more than enough for two 
от three weeks. Water-soaked books should be stood on end in a warm 
room, with the covers spread so the pages can dry. Books from homes 
where there has been contagious disease need not be destroyed or fumi. 
gated. There is no evidence that books transmit disease germs, but it is 
enough if such books are put out in the sun, with their pages spread, for a 
few hours, 

Like any other useful function, book binding and repair work is impor. 
tant, interesting and susceptible to great development and improvement?" 
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CHAPTER 30 
Promoting Public Knowledge of 
Materials and Their Uses 


Those who evaluate, select and work with the insides of books and other 
materials, who comprehend the potential community values of each item 
and have the book-based vision and enthusiasm to wish every citizen to 
know about as many good books as possible are the ones to plan and pre- 
pare publicity about books. True, the publicity when ready should be 
turned over to the publicity officer to be put through the library's routine 
patterns of handling news stories, exhibits, booklists and other devices, such 
as editing and designing for printing. There is also the instruction of classes 
and groups in the use of books and libraries. The present chapter is a logical 
sequel to the three which precede it, and is supplemented by discussion an 
general publicity in Chapter 9. Above all the other library publicity, that 
for the books and other library materials needs to be continuous, varied, 
persistent and impelled by a conviction that materials are of great useful- 
ness and that citizens should know it.’ The Pratt Institute Library School 
produced a valuable schematic diagram to suggest how to relate book evalu- 
ation to a more realistic promotion of the different objectives and services 


of the library. 


A reminder seems essential: the library assistant who can make agrecable 
constructive contacts with patrons is in a strategic position to encourage 
book use and borrowing. He plays somewhat the part of the salesman in 
the bookstore. Some of the same techniques are appropriate, including 
realization that many readers wish to be left alone to choose by them- 
selves.* Few resent the pleasant, matter-of-fact question which more as- 
sistants should ask of more patrons: “Is there anything J can help you 
find?” The salesmanship comes when there is an obvious opportunity, 
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especially if the reader's questions icad up to it, to suggest a book which 


the assistant knows might ring the bell. This applies also to reference books 
and library tools; often the inquirer is unaware of them. 


The oy list of the library's new books published in the local paper is 
perhaps the most profitable and least expensive device to acquaint the 
whole community with each new title, omitting the less important ones, 
and giving two- or threeline newsy annotations. Large city papers are 
reluctant to give this space; few do. But most smaller city papers will. 
Some, even in very large cities, are willing to nin short special lists in news- 
story form, e.g. on the business or sports pages, or with a news heading 
tying up a few new books and bulletins with current events, Printed lists 
of new accessions are costly but many libraries issue mimeographed im- 
annotated monthly lists to be picked up hy present borrowers at the service 
desks. Compared with newspapers the distribution is not very wide but it 
is selective. | 

Preparation of new-book lists can be organized to save time. At the time 
and point where the catalog or shelf-list cards can be for the moment to- 
gether without delaying their filing for staff and reader nse, someone can 
select and arrange them for listing. Have a clerk type the list after instmc- 
tions as to what details to omit, i.c, a weckly newspaper list generally gives 
only à short title and the author's last name. Typed with carbons, ane can 
be posted for readers, another circulated among the staff. If to be annotated, 
keep the ads, blurbs, reviews or other descriptions attached to the original 
order card, inserting them in the book when it arrives, to remain with it 
until books and catalog cards are released. By bracketing and crossing out 
or adding words, one can prepare effective ready-made annotations in a 
few minutes, in contrast with undertaking to prepare careful original аппо- 
tations. Selected plirases from what the autlior, publisher, reviewer say 
about à book may be more accurate and effective, Omit every word that 
does not describe; do not repeat what is implied by the title. A good typist, 
after instruction a5 to editorial marks, can then copy the list and its an- 
notations, but because editing, making decisions and typing gu along 
together, it may be better for whoever prepares the list also to do the final 
typing. These assignments of work need to be restudied from time to time 
by these concemed, and new persons tried out on different aspects. 

The foregoing is not intended to favor new books over worthy older 
ones, IL is a library function to winnow out rhe superior books of not-so- 
recent days and to publicize and emphasize them as most worth reading. 
This is one of the objectives of selected book lists and displays, and it is 
regrettable that a steady stream of them is not always pouring forth. 


‘The preparation of selected short lists (10 or 15 to 25 titles) on various 
subjects calls for judgment and familiarity with the books, to have each title 
a superior one, Annotations will evaluate and compare books, their pur- 
pose, coverage and type of treatment, packing facts and viewpoints into 
three or four interesting lines, This need is not exactly met by some of the 
lists issued cooperatively by publishers, whose prime object is to move the 
stock of new titles, Preparation of a selected list may well extend inter- 
mittently over several weeks, with a little work every few days, picking up 
new items and ideas and talking it over with colleagues. There is need for 

on several hundred subjects of wide constant interest, and for three or 
four thousand libraries to distribute them. At this late date they are not 
available, though a few libraries eticourage assistants to prepare quality 
lists, and publish them in worthy format. Booklists 20 out of date in two or 
three years, on current events and current problems in three or four months. 
booklists on most subjects should be distributed promptly, considered 
short-term affairs, amd be revised and updated. Distribution should be 
mainly outside the library, for example, at garden club mectings and at 
civic, public affairs, cultural and hobby group meetings. For distribution 
methods see Chapter 9 and the publicity handbooks by Loizeaux and 
Wallace. It is better for a library to use a first-class list prepated by another 
library and buy a few missing titles to back it up than to issue no lists, for 
it cannot often afford the time and printing cost to get out its own. Such 
lists are primarily to invite, and need not be loaded with local call numbers. 
The value to the staff in building up its closer knowledge of important 
books, by the process of selecting and annotating, cannot be over bed. 


Space docs not permit detail as to exhibits; two or three guides to their 
preparation are listed in Chapter 9. They should be used especially outside 
the library—to display a selection of books and to explain their usefulness 
to people who would never think of books, Borrowed store windows, tables 
sct up at local meetings, enclosed glass cases placed where many people 
pass and where materials will be safe without a caretaker—these are a few 
possibilities. Book jackets of new titles, if not kept on the books and 
Plasti-Kleered, can. enfold. some old book used as à dummy, permit the 
actual new book to be kept in use, and will enliven those exhibits which 
the public can see and study but cannot handle. Exhibits require adequate 
explanatory placards, generally done by professional showcard men better 
arid at less time cost than by an assistant laboring over them. Exhibits are 
mast effective when a qualified assistant can be present to discuss books 
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with people who stop to examine them on a table in a bank, store, hotel or 
office building lobby and when prefaced by newspaper publicity. Libraries 
in every large urban neighborhood could take a leaf from the joint endeavor 
of librarians, publishers, booksellers and leading citizens who arranged a 
series of well-attended book-show-talk meetings in a dozen cities around 
Manhattan in 1954; they were eye-openers to the audiences. 

For years, libraries have been amanging display racks of their recent 
attractive books, on subject after subject, Library supply companies sell 
printed labels and placards to use with them but sometimes it is cheaper 
of time to make them on the job, using ink brush or lettering kits. Colored 
illustrations from magazines may form a part of the placard if the exhibit 
will be within four or five feet of the cyes of passers-by, Chapter 9 noted 
the effectiveness of window exhibits along the sidewalk, or a lighted, pro 
tected free-standing exhihit case close to the sidewalk, if the building is 
some distance from it, so people passing by may see rather closely the 
pages of books without going inside the building. Rochester P.L. publicizes 
its "Books to People" service, whereby a group may request and pick up a 
pre-selected collection of books, and display and circulate them from their 
organization meeting, and without borrowers’ cards. 








Library Visits 

The best exhibit of all is the display of the library in operation, a look 
through the sidewalk windows into the library's busy interior, and tours, 
with skilled explanation of its materials and services, for groups of visitors, 
especially adult groups, after special invitation and scheduling. Such tours 
néed careful plannmg. What are the most important things to be seen in 
thirty or sixty minutes? A staff conference with a representative of the tour 
group will help sift out the essentials and arrive at priorities, then arange 
a schedule in which the most can be seen and explained in the least time. 
There is the question also as to what has curiosity or sentimental appeal 
and what will really be of most service to the visitors, The choice of the 
guide means much; sometimes the most effective cannot leave his work; 
in any case the guide should himself have instruction and practice under 
the critical scrutiny of a few other staff members, 


Book Talks 


Many organizations at all age levels welcome having a few appropriate 
books reviewed or commented upon by selected staff members, or by an 
acceptable volunteer book lover. Reviewing books for high-school-age rend- 
ers calls for tact, perception, humor and personality, for these young people 
are critical and exacting. Adult book talks, including book review clubs,# 
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leserve greater development; on history, travel, philosophy, biography and 
"man, know thyself” they are comparatively infrequent, despite the sus- 
tenance such books could give the hearers. Current events, art and music, 
recent fiction, interpretations of what is wrong with America, foreign 
affairs and society today—these are the favorite themes and contribute tà 
the substantial type of adult education. Radio and sometimes TV stations 
will run book talks if well enough presented, Detroit P.L.'s weekly reviews 
by high school students “Young America Looks at Books” on |! radio sta- 
tions, and fortnightly on ‘TV, have been successful indeed. 





Vacation Reading 

An effective device bringing large-scale reading of books whose high 
can be guided by knowledgeable library workers is the planned 
program to encourage reading when children and young people are released 
rom the pressure of school schedules. An incentive is often offered in the 
form of games, clubs, prizes or other recognition. Details of many such 
programs arc given in issues of Wilson Library Bulletin and Top of the 
News, and less frequently in state bulletins. To date, programs for grade 
school] pupils predominate and possibilities are largely undeveloped for 
high school student and adult summer programs. 





An Administrative Viewpoint 


Foblishets, book sellers, authors and librarians, all have a primary mutual 
| to encourage reading and information seeking, especially among 
the ‘adult population. It reflects a helpful and socially constructive view- 
point when librarians forgo their aloof and superior attitude and j join with 
whoever is legitimately working to increase the use of books, as in the 
various book and library “weeks,” local book-and-speaker fairs and mect- 
ings or home reading with school credit projects. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF BOOKS AND LIB 





Few of even the best readers, college professors for example, are suffi- 
ciently informed about reference services and tools, how to look up a sub- 
ject and how to be sure they have found all that might help them. As a 
result, if they use books and libraries at all they founder, waste time, 
overlook items and get only:a part of the potential values. 

Devices to instruct have been aimed mostly at school pupils, not adults, 
perhaps in the hope that if young people lear to use hooks the know-how 
will cany into adulthood, a doubtful theory, For even grade and high 
school pupils need to have some fundamental skills taught them several 
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times as they become more mature and adept. Some national prog 
more intensive and better planned than any local attempts so fai appears 
esirable to help libraries capitalize on the value of their books and staffs, 
This would include specific endeavors to reach grade and high school 
pupils; college students, with possible special subject matter for students in 
teachers’ colleges and in business colleges; graduate students; faculty mem- 
bers; business and professional men and women and the adult general 
public. Millions of adult readers need to know how they can use library 
materials for practical self-help, aided by the printed tools and indexes 
already available.? Logically all this would scem a normal library objective, 
which deserves timc and effort, 











ion of School Pupils 


Rejoicing whee excellent instruction on book quse is given in school li 
braries, the public library still has some responsibility to see thot this 
instruction ts actually being given, and well, in each grade in each school, 
including nonpublic schools.” It does not suffice to say that the library's 
job ends here and the school's job starts there. It is the students who mat- 
ter. The cooperation among local libraries discussed in Chapter 22 could 
mean that a representative committee such as many cities now have would 
sit down and plan the coverage of an adequate instruction course from 
grades I to 12, preferably given by and in the school, headed by the school 
librarian and particularized bv each teacher, but shared in by the public 
library because these pupils will use their public library also, to get the 
fullest service, 


Such a course would cover: (1) Introduction to the library; location and ar- 
rangement; nature—a depository of a variety of recorded information; function 
—1o ucquire and lend. materials for curriculum use and personal pleasure. (2) 
Printed. parts of a book and their usc: title page, copyright, preface, table of 
contents, introduction, body of the book, appendix, index, (3) Care of books: 
opening new books, avoiding dampness, rough handling, soiling, heat; using 
proper book marks, (4). Arrangement of materials in the library; books—refer- 
ence, nonhetion, easy; pamphicts, pictures, clippings, etc; periodicale— current 
and filed; films, filmstrips and slides; recordings. (5) Use of the card catalog: 
definition and amangement; kinds of cards; information found on the card; 
uses: to locate a specific item of material, to determine what material the li. 
brary has by an author or on a subject. (6) Reference books—characteristics 
and uses of: dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, almanacs and yearbooks, bi- 
ographical dictionaries, periodical indexes, quotation books, miscellaneous ref- 
erence books in subject fields, (7) Bibliography and note taking. (8) Choosing 
books for one's own library. Effective placement for each new topic of instruc. 
tion is a matter of opinion, and the numerous instruction pamphlets and course 
outhnes to date show great variation." 


| that instruction will be more stalistie and will stick 
better if each ns is tied to and illustrated by assignments which show 
а саи how li Шилу materials can actually help find what be needs for 





Business and Trade School Stu 


Library service has always iive literature, the other humanities 
and “the social studies. High school libraries are little used on domestic 
science, shop and commercial subjects. Young people going out to these 
fields are in general poor readers and are largely unaware of the job help 
they could get from books and libraries, for instance on how stenographers, 
secretaries, bookkeepers and other office workers can make themselves more 
useful to their employees. Scarcely any such courses seem to be mentioned 
in the literature of business school education.” Even their teachers seem 
oblivions. Both public and school libraries have a challenge to persuade 
teachers and pupils that what seems a reluctance or disbelief in the utility 
of books and reading is actually handicapping the teachers in class work 
and their pupils in their life work." 








cationis inevitably mean з Ња у school ог x public as well as the college 
libraries must prepare students to use materials more effectively. Princeton 
sends every alumnus a list of current important books, and this reaches 
most students also, Present situations run all the way from second-rate 
colleges where library use is rather perfunctory and noncomprehending and 
no such library-use instruction is given, to numerous colleges giving only 
two nr three hours for library orientation, up to the few colleges that pour 
money and the valued time of skilled librarian-teachers into substantial 
instruction worked out in cooperation with the faculty, to include many 
cxample problems that directly serve to make students more proficient in 
using materials bearing on class subject assignments. Clark shows how 
greatly student library use is influenced by teachers who have the library 
habit. Instructing college students as to how they should use their libraries 
for college study seems logically the college's responsibility. But the public 
library and its reference staff pay the penalty if they neglect to see that 
each local college student is getting this effective instruction. 


Teachers—College Students 


Incongruously, those bemg taught how to teach children are not as a 
group among the fortunate Americans who have learned, nor are they 


taught in teaches’ colleges to know, love and ase books and print, They 
can hardly impart knowledge and enthusiasm for books. Current trends 
would reduce ime spent on narrowly pedagogical courses to provide more 
for the humanities. But librarians need to persuade leaders in teacher 
education to strengthen courses on books and reading, to have every pros- 
pective teacher spend eight or ten class hours per year on learning to use 
books, and a few hours cach week on reading them, for personal out-of- 
school undertakings and cultural background, as well as for class 
assignments." 


Graduate Students and Faculty 


Advanced students and professors, whose time is so valuable, whose work 
so important to society, should be efficient library users. But most of them 
fail to find or even become aware of all the material that they would wish 
to sec and utilize. They lose hours by not knowing the tools of the trade. 
Space preeludes expanding on the possibilities in this area. But the attitude 
of an advanced student or professor toward library use influences the йе 
gree to which he will pass on the idea and facility of book and library use 
to his co-workers, including the most promising graduate students. 


For Out-of-School Readers 


Mounting enrollments in adult education classes, the increase in adult 
nonfiction library circulations and in readers’ reference questions suggest 
the importance of instruction in the use of books and libraries'* to sizable 
adult classes or groups, e.g., Junior Chamber of Commerce, P. T. A, League 
of Women Voters, Business and Professional Women, to other women’s 
clubs, and to garden, photography, stamp, hiking and similar clubs. The 
main core of subject coverage would be common to all, but applied to the 
interests of the group. Here again we must omit details of what should be 
going on in every city on a large scale when the important element of 
motivation has been created. 

The "clinics" or intensive courses on better (usually meaning faster) 
reading methods, given in a few large libraries, do not fill the need for 
showing great numbers of purposeful adults how to draw greater help from 
their libraries, focused on their personal or group interests. 


Help to Individual Readers in the Library 

"Reader's advisor" help was discussed in Chapter 17. It is possible that 
libraries will redevelop more of the personal reader-adviser type of service, 
giving it a more practical informational-counseling slant.!* This is found 
already effective in a few situations where a school librarian serves also as 
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student counselor.^ Perhaps trained counselors from school and other local 
backgrounds. will be brought in on library-paid afterschool of part-time 
schedules, made acquainted with library materials and routines, to help on 
Hus important work. 

In short, through all the age levels anil groups of a community, the 
library has a major task, increasing daily because of the competition from 
other leisure activities, to show individuals the power and the utility of 
books and reading, 


(See also references for Chapter 9) 
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PART 5. 
Administrative Aspects of the Business 
Office and of Building Problems 





CHAPTER 31 
Administration of the Office 
and of Statistical Records 


The great growth of American society in size, in complexity and in 
specialization has induced a tremendous growth in the creation, handling, 
analysis and retention of paper records, This is called the age of paperwork. 
While in 1904 there were more than ten production workers for every 
office worker in American industry, by 1954 the ratio had dropped to less 
than fonr to onet Despite the spate of office machines and perhaps en- 
couraged by it, the trend is still strong in this direction. Public libraries 
and other municipal agencies are not immune to this pressure for increased 
cletical activities; office administration in public libraries needs study and 
improvement, both in small and large libraries. The subject is discussed 
here under three main headings—zeneral considerations of the library 
office, selected specific clerical functions and statistical records. Chapter 32 
takes up financial records and activities, including purchasing and the 
distribution of supplies. 


THE LIBRARY OFFICE 


The larger the library the surer it is.to have a central ofhee to pertorm 
for most of the system the various clerical activities described below. In 
small libraries these are handled by one person. In libraries large enough 
(about 20,000 population) to justify at least a part-time secretary for the 
librarian, she vill perform many of these library office functions. In simpler 
days and today with simpler ways, the librarian’s secretary should be able to 
manage his dictation, the statistical records, financial accounts and typing 
of book orders, if she has above-average accuracy, speed and intelligence. 


The Office Head and Staff 


When a library has a staff of 20 to 25 (i.e. for 40,000 to 50,000 popula: 
tion), the librarian will be in great need of a full-time secretary. This same 
529 
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4 or 5 per cent ratio of office staff to total staff seems applicable in large 
libraries also, but large libraries are prone not to provide sufficient clerical 
help to department heads for their correspondence and records. Many of 
the functions of the library office are outgrowths of the chief libranan’s 
activities; it is therefore natural that the library office is directly responsible 
to him. But in the largest libraries, the extensive development and speciali- 
zation of these clerical activities will require his delegating their supervision 
to an office manager who may report to the assistant librarian. 

When the volume of offce work justifies more than one person, the 
question arises whether it is better to centralize such services in one office 
or to decentralize them to departments and branches. While circumstances 
in some cases, such as distance of an agency from the library office, may 
justify decentralization, clerical services should be centralized as far as роғ 
‘sible, at least up to. the point at which a department or branch has so much 
clerical work as to require its own full-time clerical assistant. Centralization 
makes possible the development of specialized functions yand justifies the 
ust of certain machines, Furthermore a group of say $ persons on the staff 
of the library office (which would presuppose a total staff of at least 100, 
and a population served of about 200,000) can perform more us a team 
than the total of each working apart from the others, Office management 
has become a specialized occupation; with the right person in charge it can 
promote the whole library program, and department or branch heads will 
have little cause to desire decentmlizing their part of the work. In a busy 
library the office clerical staff find real enjoyment and satisfaction in their 

lare recognized by the staff and the community as a great factor 





[t is not easy to get the right person as head of the office staff, trained 
and experienced in office management, with a fair for management detail 
and efficiency, and dedicated to helping the rest of the library achieve its 
goals. Because business firms can pay better salaries the library often has 
to find somcone on the nonprofessional staff who comes closer than anyone 
else to these standards, and to train him for this job, which has real poten- 
tial for contribution, status and recognition. This adds another important 
position to the career opportunities open to nonprofessional employees. In 
general, all the office staff should be good typists (at least 40 to 45 words 
per minute) $0 they can pinch-hit for each other, This can be tested in 
considering applicants. The office head, however, should be selected by 
actua] observation of his work performance, administrative and instruc- 
tional ability, personality and general intelligence. 

A commercial course in high school or in a business college is important, 
but systematic m-service trimming for the office staff is also needed. This 
training should embrace the content, the methods of work, the attitudes of 
the office staff toward the rest of the library and a constant search for bet- 
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ter ways of doing things. Each should know enough about the work done 
by every one of his colleagues to be able to substitute for him in an emer 
gency and to understand the interrelationships of cach job with the others, 
A procedures manual is highly useful for. orientation and. training? Many 
office problems and their solutions are similar to those in other institutions 
aud in business, and the office manager can get mnch continuing on-the 
job training outside the library, at meetings of such organizations as the 
National Office Management Association, or clerical workshops arranged 
by the local chamber of commerce, and from books* and journals on this 
subject? 





Efficiency and productivity are fostered by good physical quarters. Place- 
ment near the librarian’s office will save considerable time and is so found 
in most recent buildings. Space is needed for a desk for each person, for 
files, adding machine, duplicator, typewriters, shelves and other equipment 
—100 square feet per person if possible; Good lighting. adequate heat, sir- 
conditioning and some measure of sound control are important, as discussed 
in Chapter 11, Arrangement of the room can save much time, If one person 
is to serve as receptionist, for example, her desk should be convenient to 
callers, Usually it is best to space desks a foot or two apart but close enough 
to share a phone, and with all equipment nearby which will or can be used 
in common, L-shaped desk units will make space count better, and three- 
quarter height movable partitions will reduce distraction. 

Usual equipment for the library office includes 3 typewriter for each per- 
son, if possible one electric typewriter and one wide-carmage machine, one 
or more outside telephones, plus inside phones or other intercommunica- 
tion device, and for citics of over 20,000 population a mimcograph ar other 
duplicator, Larger libraries will need in addition a tape calculating machine 
or a calculating machine and a tape adding machine, a paper folder, a 
quick photo copier able to reproduce both loose papers and replacement 
pages in bound books, metal file cases with "Flexifle" hanging folders, and 
one or more metal movable typewriter tables. 

The general objective of the library office is to draw together and handle 
at one point the large volume of paperwork which can be shifted without 
much time loss, from departments and branches and from the professional 
librarians. But net all clerical work, by any means, can be so centralized. 
The considerable typing in the catalog department, for example, cannot 
economically be shifted, because it would involve moving the books, would 
break up the streamlined work flow which can be developed there and add 
to costs, Office work in libraries needs searching analysis of present practice 
and a streamlined revision by specialists in paperwork job organization and 
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layout. Many ingenious devices can be developed." This kind of situation 
and the need to challenge every process were discussed in Chapter 11, and 
more effective training in other aspects of the work in Chapter 16. 


Although proper scheduling is a vital factor in good work flow there are 
bound to be times of peak work loads. The office director can help meet 
these by dropping or postponing low-priority activities in favor of high- 
priority ones, by doing jobs in the order of their importance and of their 
due dates, by notifying the librarian in advance that a given job will not be 
done in time, and by getting permission to borrow help from other depart- 
ments, or to use commercial services, e.g, for mimeographing." Similarly 
4n slack times the office staff can complete low:priority jobs previously past- 
poned or send a typist to help another department catch up. Few libraries 
pay attention to the level of production or to the quality of paperwork, but 
usually both can be raised, perhaps by using a machine, by organizing and 
dividing the work better, by simplifying it or by working more concen- 
tratedly but not necessarily harder, 


Four Qualities. 
Four main qualities should characterize the work of the librarian’s secre- 
tary and the office staff in good situations: 


|. Attention to see that things are not forgotten or delayed, by remembering 
about jobs expected or under way, and their deadlines, serving as the library's: 
and the librarian’s memory. There are nearly infallible devices for reminding 
oneself and others of deadlines and due dates. 

2. Promptness. Jobs done quickly require no system to remember what is to 
‘be done, and the instructions so freshly received are more easily followed. Prompt 
performance is the chief measure of the success of centralized clerical services. 

3, Accuracy, depending on the nature of the work and on the needs of the 
con for whom itis being done, such as payrolls, which will need to be more 
accurate than the periodic count of positions for analysis of turnover, Librarians 
tend to emphasize accuracy, and the office staff should be given a clear idea. as 
to what level of accuracy is desired in each main job assignment. 

4. Attitude of the office staff toward the rest of the library, Because they 
work so closely with the librarian, many office staff members find it easy to be 
unreasonable or arbitrary im considering requests from other library agencies. 
The office staff will be doing its job well only when it serves the rest of the 
library well, and branch librarians and department heads should frequently be 
asked if they are well served by the library office, The librarian and department 
heads should occasionally discuss the possibilities of having work done at one 
place or at another, to understand the pros and cans. 
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SPECIFIC CLERICAL FUNCTIONS 


Physical layout of the building, organization of the particular library, 
abilities of the office and related staffs, and other factors vaty so greatly that 
no list of clerical office activities will fit more than a few situations. Fiscal 
procedures, purchasimg and supplies are discussed in Chapter 32, but in 
small and medium-sized libraries these are usually handled by the libranan’s 
secretary or the office staff. The secretary's work has been outlined iu part 
in Chapter 5. 

Usnally someone in the library office serves as receptionist to business 
callers, including job applicants, salesmen, patrons with complaints, ete. 
She must know the library well enough to screen the callers who wish to 
see department heads and the libraman, as noted in Chapter 5, and to 
handle cach caller tactfully so that his errand will be pleasantly resultful. 

Typing is the major office work, such as minutes of trustees and other 
meetings, purchase orders, correspondence, book orders and form requests 
for free material, payroll, news releases, interlibrary loan requests, lists of 
books and periodicals, monthly and annual reports and statistical tables. 
Quality and quantity of typing may be raised in several ways.* A dictating 
machine used by the librarian and department beads will save the secre 
tarv's time and avoids having a stenographer, whose salary wonld-be 15 to 
20 per cent higher. Prepared forms can be used for correspondence or in 
acknowledging gifts. Methods of reproduction other than manual typing, 
such as mimeographed address labels or metal address plates, are desirable 
for an extensive frequently used list of persons. An office photo copier will 
produce one more copy of a document more economically than to retype 
it, and prints can be made here for readers from books and magazines. 
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Duplicating materials may be the sécond most frequent time consumer, 
for reports to the trustees, booklists, forms, bookmarks, staff notices, etc. 
Six or so carbon copiés.can be typed on a manual typewriter, ten or more 
onan electric typewriter. A spirit duplicator costs less than $100 and will 
quickly make up to 30 or 40 copies but with a tendency to fade in time. 
Mimeograph machines range in price from about $100 to $750, and the 
stencil will produce several thousand copies, in color and with illustrations: 
Only larger libraries will want a multilith, which can do many types of 
work, but cammercial letter-shop service i$ usually available with: reasonable 
rates. The silk-screen process is useful for posters, and small sign-making 
machines can be bought for as little as $100. One or more of the office staff 
should be skilled in the use of each device. It is a good idea to keep in.a 


scrapbook- a sample of cach item reproduced, noting quantity distributed 


and date, for this information is often referred to and takes only a minute 
or two to record. 


Such materials may be distributed according to a code, so many to each 
agency, and an information copy of public service literature to board mem- 
bers: Any mailing or distribution list needs to be reviewed occasionally after 
asking recipients whether they wish to continue receiving the item. ‘The 
reserve copies of library publications need similar review, and someone can 
anticipate junking by distributing what is left. Onc or two hle copies of 
each should be kept permanently, 






— 


The four- or fivé-drawer metal file cabinet is always. present, probably 
with more papers than will ever be needed. Costs for filing, keeping and 
finding an item increase as the size of the total file expands. One idea is to 
hold new papers for six months; by then, most of them can be discarded. 
In another weeding, every five years, most can safely be thrown away, plac- 
ing in storage units the papers which should still be kept but are not likely 
to be needed for current reference. A rough rule of thumb is to have no 
more than one file drawer of current office papers for each 20,000 people 
served. This file should be kept in one alphabet. Only office personne! 
should file and take out papers, and all papers to go into or come out of 
the file should be handled by the same person if possible, to. minimize 
errors and fo havea record of any papers borrowed. 

Archivists and business firms are fairly well agreed on a few principles 
for discarding records. A records retirement schedule should be prepared 
for approval by the board, listing main classes of records, specifying length 
of time to be kept and manner of disposition, Some financial records, such 
as petty cash receipts, can be destroyed as soon as the financial audit has 
been completed for that year. Bids for library contracts should be kept for 
several years, and board meeting minutes and annual financial and depart- 
mental reports indefinitely. Microfilming the records to be kept will reduce 
the needed space and increase their life. Some of the cameras used for 
photographie charging will serve this purpose. Many states now regulate 
the disposition of all governmental papers. 

The library office ís normally the agency responsible for creating and 
distributing all needed forms, and generally too little attention and control 
are exercised. Some forms could be combined, some have been outmoded 
but not replaced, some need review and simplifying, and possibly new ones 
are required. Every form should have a descriptive title and carry the name 
of the library, a-serial number, and the date it was prepared or last revised. 
An up-to-date sample book or catalog of current forms in use is useful and 
usually an eye-opener. A forms requisition 15 necessary in larger libraries so 
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that those concemed can study the details and design of any new form 
before printing, and each time it is revised. Directions for using a form 
should be built into it. The first question to ask of each existing form is 
whether it is really necessary at all. There is much literature on forms and 
forms control in general and in business, but little in libraries. 

The library office usually handles incoming and outgoing first-class mail 
and that involving acquaintance with postal regulations. A library which 
uses direct mail advertising (in towns of over 25,000 population) may need 
a third-class mailing permit. Postage meters are helpful in larger libraries. 
lf the library has a telephone switchboard, it is often in or under the con- 
tral of the library office. So the variety of work in the typical library office is 





always interesting. 


The library office is the logical unit usually involved in collecting, pre- 
paring and distributing statistical reports, in tabulating the data, and in 
filing and storing the papers. The tendency is for statistical records to in- 
crease in number and complexity. Most libraries of any size keep more 
than the recommended list of eighteen items in Chapter 8. Certain prin- 
ciples need to be considered; 


1. Keep and gather only data which will be used and needed. Too often 
someone starts a new record to meet a real need, but it continues to be kept 
long after the need has been filled. Often the data are recorded in more detail 
than anyone will need, and many items can be eliminated. Most libraries no 
longer record circulation data by each Dewey decimal class, but keep only totals 
by the three main categories, juvenile, adult fiction and adult nonfiction, 

2. Review the surviving statistics periodically to combine or keep at a more 
gical point or in some other form, or to simplify. For example, purely internal 
records showing book expenditures by agency need only be kept in terms of 
whole dollars instead of dollar: and cents, the results will be very much the 
same. Chapter 32 shows how financial records, especially those required by out- 
tide authorities, can be kept accurately but perhaps less completely, Internal 
administrative records can often be simplifed and kept only for short sample 
periods rather than continuously. Thus, circulation records by almost any sys- 
tem can be analyzed for one day a month and averaged for the yeur, to produce 
a fuir estimate of the three main book divisions; it will be close to what a year- 
long total count would show. Often the data from many agencies, or over a 
certain time period, can. be tabulated and the original reports then destroyed. 

3, Check to see that the data gathered are being analyzed, interpreted and 

| In many libranes more figures are gathered than anyone knows what 
to do with; if three or four understanding persons cannot see any meaning in 
the data, they should be hal ted. More and more public libraries for example are 
ceasing to report the number of registered borrowers, variations in practice make 
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definite registration. Figures worth analyzing and interpreting are worth report- 
ing to the boand, to the staff and to the public, When possible, they should be 
related to the comparable figures of other libraries, as suggested in Chapter 8. 


New and mote significint statistics and measurements than we now have 
will doubtless: be developed. Experimentation is greatly to be desired, m 
the hope that there will be general agreement that the mew data will be 
worth their cost. 








1. U;S. Bureauu of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Culonial 
Times to 1957. 1960. p. 409, 

2. Esther R. Becker and Richard L: Lawrence. Success and Satisfaction in Your Office 
Job. 149 p. 1954. Harper, Inspitational and practical advice on bow to do mperior work., 

3. For exunple, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Instructions to Typists. 22 p. 1950, 

4. For example, Office Standards and. Planning Book. 9th rev. 97 р, 1982. Art Metal 
Construction Co, Jamestown, N.Y. Covers many aspects of the subject, and is free. Also 
Joseph J. W'. Neuner, Office- Management: Principles and Practices. 4th ed, 714 p. 1959. 
South-Western Publishing Co. A college text, representative of several such now arall- 
uble, Alio Hairy L. Wyle, ed. The Office Management Handbook. 201 сӣ. 1958. 
Ronald. Press. $12. Detailed. and. compreheniive. 

>. Particularly recommended are The Office: Magazine of Management, Equipment, 
Methodi. Monthy Office Publication, Inc. 232 Madison Ave, NZY, 16. 55 a- yem. 
The Office Executive. Monthly. Nationa] Office Management Asociation, 1927 OM 
York Kd., Willow Grove, Pa. $5 a year. Office Management and American Busnes. 
Monthly. “Cryer. “McAllister Publications. 212 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 10. $4 а усаг. 

6. Arthnr H. Cager, ed. {for the National Office Management Association), Practical 
оку Тнк 305 p. 1957, McGraw-Hill. Devices created to meet a great varicty of 

7. C, E Littlefield, “Leveling Peak Loads." Office Executive, 27: 11:14. Nov. 1952, 

5. Dorn Lillian and B. M. Miller. Complete Secretary s Handbook. Rev. ed. 582 p. 
1960, Prentice-Hall. See also the footnotes on secretarial work in Chapter 5. 


Business Procedures and Records 


The major aspects of public library finances and budgets were discussed 
in Chapter 7. Here we consider the administration o£ the library's routine 
business procedures and its fiscal records. In small libraries these will all be 
handled hy the librarian himself, or perhaps by a trustee as unpaid treas- 
шет; in larger libraries by the librarian and lus secretary or the business 
office assistant; and in the largest libraries by a financial officer. 


Purchasing 

Much will depend on the library's inclusion in local government and its 
processes, Frequently, for example, the procedure for purchasing supplies 
and equipment will be specified and perhaps even handled by the city, In 
the extreme case, the local government may provide some materials or 
services to the library on requisition and not involve the library in any deal- 
ings directly with the vendor. Most libraries are independent of the city in 
their purchasing arrangements, though even then there may be state rulings 
to be observed. Purchasing of books was discussed in Chapter 28, and of 
binding services in Chapter 29, That leaves three main classes of purchases 
needed by public libraries—equipment, other services (such as building 
repairs), and supplies. 

The spint of all legal requirements for purchasing by public bodies ts 
that competitive sealed bids be sought from qualified vendors, to secure the 
best possible price for a given quality. ‘This generally means written specifi- 
cations and sealed bids for purchases above a certain dollar value, and 
usually works well. Thus sealed bids for the same model cat of a given 
make, or for newest models of two or three equally good typewriters, may 
vary by 20 per cent from highest to lowest. Tf the public library can control 
the specifications issued for a given purchase it can greatly benefit by this 
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system, Even when the library handles its own purchases, it can usually get 
from vendors the same competitive Jow prices on fuel, light bulbs, type- 
writers, etc, offered to the city or school board. Since inevitably there are 
differences between bidders which are not subject to measurement in dollar 
terms, such as the promptness of service, it is well to award contracts not 
to the lowest bidder but to the best and lowest. 

Such elaborate procedures are not called for on purchases of below $1,000 

or so, The library board may permit direct purchasing by the libranan for 
any single expenditure of no more than say $100, and require that expendi- 
tures of more than that be submitted for advance approval, often with 
quotations from more thar one vendor. By the same token it is wise to 
decentralize to the individnal branch or department the authority to pur- 
chase any item costing no more than say $5 and not available by requisition, 
with a report of these to be made to the business office, 
For libraries of 75,000 population and up, some brief record of all pur- 
chases should be kept, with date, quantity, prices, and notes as to staff 
evaluations of the product and service and the trade names of what have 
been found to be the most satisfactory brands. Changes should not be 
made by the business office in catalog cards, letter paper, pencils, and other 
items, without consulting the persons who use them. A list of brands pre- 
ferred by the staff will also save the office staff from most of the time 
consuming visits o£ manufacturer's representatives, 





Distribution of Supplies 


Purchasing is tied to the distribution of supplies to the individual library 
agencies and staff members, and the two functions are usually handled by 
the same persons. Supplies should be kept under lock and key, and dis- 
tributed by some one person at stated times, as on the moming of a given 
day eich week. A list of all the supplies currently available should bé 
maintained, and in larger libraries it should be mimeographed for distribu 
tion to all agencies for use as a requisition líst, In such cases the head of 
each branch or department should sign the requisition, and it is then the 
authorization for disbursement of the supplies from the stockroom, There 
ig no reason why an item of current and continued usefulness in a public 
library should be unavailable in the stock room; a reserve supply should be 
set up of each such item, sufficient to meet all requests likely to be received 
in the time necessary for reordering. 

Purchasing a reasonably large quantity of an item secures better discounts 
end avoids repeat orders which sometimes cost $2 to $5 for paperwork.’ But 
too large a supply of an item may result in spoilage. An agency's request 
for any approved item not currently available should result in placing an 
order for it, notifying the agency of this action, and marking the purchase 
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order with instructions upon receipt to forward the needed quantity to that 
agency. Once a year the stockroom shelves need review to clear out items 
no longer used or useful. 

Insurance 


Bhi 
в 


Arangements for insurance will also depend on the closeness of fiscal 
relationships to the city, county or other local government. But though the 
matter may be completely handled by another body, even to payment of 
the premium, the librarian should make himself acquainted with the in- 
surance arrangements, read the policies themselves, especially the fine print, 
and seek all necessary and desirable provisions. Typically a public library 
will have insurance on its buildings and contents against damage by fire or 
certain other natural hazards (usually designated as “extended coverage’). 
The premium paid for this insurance will be greatly reduced if co-insurance 
is used. This means simply that the library to maintain insurance: 
protection for 80 or 90 per cent of the full value of the property, and the 
company agrees to charge a lower premium. To maintain co-insurance, it 
is well to call for an engineering survey of the library buildings every 
five years or so; this may result in some rise in total valuation but it will 
maintain the co-insurance clause and will serve to detect potential fire 

Building contents may be included in the general fire insurance policies. 
But for about the same premium cost as for fire and extended coverage, a 
“valuable papers” policy will protect books, other library materials and the 
catalogs against many more risks, such as loss in mailing or damage from 
vandalism or burst water pipes. A card record of major equipment should 
be maintained in larger libraries, partly for insurance valuation purpases 
and partly as a record of identification, repairs, serviceability, etc. Many 
possible kinds of insurance are often not needed. Insurance should be used 
to cover a possible loss which would be too large to be handled from 
current revenues. Thus on automobile liability policies, use the maximum 
deductible amount which the library could afford to pay in case of damage. 
A liability policy for accidents to readers and staff is always desirable and 
is sometimes required, as in the case of an elevator. 

Insurance is a matter complicated enough to require study. Ask a. good 
agent to explain what coverage is needed and why, and what items can be 
omitted. A three-year policy costs less per year than a one-year policy, a 
five-year policy less yet. Book coverage can be based on the average cost of 
books of different kinds, such as adult, juvenile, fiction, nonfiction and 
reference? but for most public libraries this degree of detail is not neces- 
sary. In any case, review the library's insurance policies every few years to 
see what changes may be indicated. Self-insurance is not recommended,’ 


The handling of gifts of money and of the resulting investments is 
usually done under the direction of the board of trustees, often calling on 
the community's best investment authority for free advice. But the librarian 
should know what is being done and should review it critically. Account- 
íng systems to determine the cost of a given service or activity have an 
extensive litezature as related to industry, business and office work, and a 
few studies have been made in libraries, as noted in Chapter 8. The difh- 
culty of getting measurable units of operation and tlie consequent. non- 
comparability of cost data in different libraries have been pointed out. A 
more practical approach is to keep a few simple records for year-to-year 
comparisons, and involving only direct costs, ie~ labor and supplies, with- 
out attempting to allocate indirect or overhead costs, as suggested in 
Chapters 24 and 28, Any attempt at cost accounting will doubtless produce 
figures higher than were expected and should lead the librarian to re- 
evaluate the activity im question. 


Financial records, universally required by law to show how public funds 
ure spent, are essential to assign and contrel expenditures. The temptation 
should be resisted to keep accounts in greater detail than is clearly required 
for either of these purposes. IF the city or cownty government insists on 
maintaining full financial records of the library, and the library can secure 
adequate and prompt reports when it calls for them, there is no need for a 
duplicate set of records in the library. Most libraries of any size and all 
those whose finances are independent of local government have to keep 
their own records. Often the local or state government requires that fnan- 
cial records be kept in specified form, and the library must conform, Often 
too the library has such difficulty in getting data from account books at the 
tity offices that it has to keep duplicate accounts itself. Sometimes official 
approval can be secured to modify à requirement that involves excessive 
paperwork ar delays, or better still the account keeping can be delegated to 
Hic library. 

In some cities the preparation of voucher checks, drawing on the library's 
funds in the city treasury, is all done at the library. In such a case the 
voucher checks can. be prepared in triplicate; one copy is the check for 
payment, the second is sent to the city fiscal office, and the third stays. at 
the library, with original bills and other documents attached. The city 
accounting office thus knows about every transaction, and can make its 
annual audit of the library's accounts. The stub or back of the voucher 
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check has 3 schedule according to budgetary items such as those listed in 
Chapter 7, and the total amount of the check is broken down into these 
parts. All the expenditures are thus ready to be posted in their proper 
columns, and no figure has been copied more than twice for disbursements 
or record keeping, The payee detaches the accounting half of the voucher 
check, and then has a check in. the usual form, plus a. separate. detailed 
record a£ Ehe Erinsaction in:case he needs it. 


A public library typically does not need double-entry bookkeeping, or 
more than one book of financial records, i.e., a ledger account by date of all 
revenues and all expenditures, (It does need also a simple monthly sheet to 
record cach: day's overdue fines and other cash receipts, and petty cash ex- 
penditures.) Each such entry in the ledger should be given a separate line, 
with the date, the nature of the transaction, and the amount of money 
involved, It may carry a serial number for each check or voucher issued. Ta 
provide a cross-check at the end of the month, the dollar amount should 
be entered both in the column headed "Total Revenues" (or "Total Ex 
penditures") and in the column headed with the name of the budget item 
under which the transaction falls. It is desirable (and sometimes required 
by law) that all revenues and all expenditures of the library appear in its 
financial record book; whether or not the revenues are of tax funds, gifts, 
transfers from other government bodies, cash receipts, or from amy other 
source, and the expenditures are for operating costs, capital outlay, deht 
retirement, or any other purpose. It may also be desirable to have separate 
groupings of some of these transactions in the monthly and annual financial 
reports; or in the daily record of petty cash, but all financial transactions 
should be shown in one place, and a monthly and annual fiscal report pre- 
pared therefrom. 

Most revenues of a public library come from one source, the local gov- 
ernment tax on property. In many cities the tax distribution is made twice 
à year, and will vary somewhat from announced or anticipated figures by 
the amount of unpaid taxes, unpaid taxes of previous years which have been 
collected, last-minute changes made in assessed valuation, etc. Other 
sources of library revenues include state aid, payments from other libraries 
or other units of government for library service, and a miscellaneous group- 
ing of fines for overdue or damaged books, payments for lost backs, fees for 
various services, the sale of old books or waste paper, etc. 


Petty Cash 


The record of receipts from these miscellaneous sources should be kept 
in no more detail than necessary, since altogether they seldom account for 
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printed sheet, with a line for each day and a column for each month, should 
suffice for record, unless budgetary rules require an estimate of expected 
revenues of each single, speciic kind; even then a one-month-a-yvear sample 
may be cnouch for an estimate. In any case, cash revenues should always 
be recorded when received and in the actual cash amounts, and not when 
die or m the amounts expected, 

Technical questions arise in the handling of cash receipts. Most libranans 
considera cash register at the circulation desk ta be a cumbersome nuisance, 
especially if the receipt slip is handed the reader, who immediately throws 
it on the floor, It does give reassuring exactness of the amount received each 
dav, and seems very businesslike," but a cash register is expensive and is not 
proof against the employee intent upon crating Most public libraries use 
the simple cash drawer, segregate unusual or large receipts, lock up the 
money every night and deposit it in the bank cach week, keeping m the 
drawer only enough to make change or for petty cash expenditures, The 
amount of cash received should be recorded in the daily petty cash ac- 
count; and when the library office deposits it in the bank, the proper entry 
is made in the ledger as "miscellaneous cash income" or under subordinate 
headings, Large libraries bond the person who: receives and. handles the 
library's cash revenue. 

The phrase “petty cash” is sometimes misinterpreted as meaning a source 
of funds for рейн, Petty cash is simply money in the form of cash, 
or small checks to the library, for fines and daily routine matters; and such 
cash may be used to pay for petty items, whereas other expenditures are 
usually made by check rather than in silver or paper money. But expendi- 
tures from the cash drawer at any agency must all be recorded on the daily 
cash account sheet and by the business office in the ledger, and be debited 
to one or another of the various budget accounts, each of which has a total 
authorized amount for expenditure in a given year, The petty cash device 
permits making small purchases promptly and with a minimum of paper- 
work, but it cannot be used to avoid the limits of authorized expenditures. 

At least once 2 month, the total spent from petty cash for any one type 
of purchase should be recorded as revente. ("miscellaneous cash income J: 
and again as an expenditure (for example, under "books. and magazines," 
if these were payments for current local newspapers). Unless local auditing 
niles require it, the original petty cash records need not be kept on file. 
One modification in making purchases out of petty cash is to establish a 
petty cash checking account in the name of the librarian or business man- 
ager. This allows for purchases limited to say $5, paid by what amounts to 
a personal check, with periodic restoration of the bank balance by charging 
each expenditure account with its total of such checks and by issumg an 
official library warrant or check for the grand total to the credit of the 


checking account. 
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“Somewhat akin to, but separate from the petty cash fund, is the idea 


of a revolving fund, as in the case of a library which rents duplicate copies 
of currently popular books. Any such fund should be established only by 
approval of the board of trustees, and usually requires an. initial appro- 
priation af money. Once established, however, a revolving fund secures its 
future revenue from specific sources allocated to it, as in this case the reutal 
fees paid by patrons who choose to borrow the pay copies. The monty so 
received can usually be spent only for a specified purpose, e.g, to purchase 


Expenditure: 

Some cities of over 50,000 population require three steps in the handling 
of an expenditure, viz., the issuance of a purchase order, the receipt and 
validation of the bill and the issuance of the check in payment of the bill. 
Unless the expenditure is being made out of petty cash (or under some 
similar arrangement), many cities require that there be a record available 
to the library of every commitment which it is making and for which it is 
promising to pay. In the case of salaries, the last payroll can be taken as à 
reasonably close approximation of the next; similarly, bills for light, water 
and other utilities for one month can be used as a record of such necessary 
(and committed) expenditures for the next month. Dut for all those ex- 
penditures which are not so regular, e.g, for supplies, equipment, books, 
repairs, a purchase order should be issued to the vendor or supplier in 
question and a copy o£ it kept in the business office of the library as a record 
of just what was ordered and of the funds committed. 

If more purchase orders are issued in a given year than there are funds 
available or budgeted, it will not be possible to accept delivery or to pay 
for all the goods ordered. Perhaps in a one-man library, the details of all 
authorized purchases can be kept in his mind, but delays in shipment, 
changes in the order and other variables will surely cause trouble sooner or 
later. In any library with more than one staff member, a system of at 1cast 
simple home-made typewritten purchase orders should be used, In many 
cities it is required that the amount of the purchase order be entered in the 
official record of disbursements as -an encumbrance or anticipated expendi- 
ture, so us to make certain that a financial report at any time will recognize 
the existence and amount of these outstanding orders. A simpler method 
to secure the same result is to keep in a separate file all outstanding pur- 
chase orders; and to add the total amount so committed Lo the monthly 
report of actual cash transactions.” ‘This has the further advantage of mak- 
ing unnecessary a correction to the ledger entry of the original encumbrance 
resulting from a change in dollar amount of the actual purchase (as, for 
example, if the vendor cannot supply the whole quantity ordered, or if 
there has been a price change). 


Cc tarini Invoices 


When supplies or equipment are delivered, they are usually accompanied 
by an invoice, This should be checked by the appropriate person against 
what was delivered, to be sure that the quantity and quality of product are 
as ordered. [f satished he will sign and date the invoice and give it to the 
business office assistant. This same procedure should be followed in the case 
of bills for which there is no invoice, for example, a bill for repair services 
should be reviewed by the superintendent of buildings and grounds, and 
approved in writing as correct. In the business office, the receipted mvoice 
or bill should be matched with its appropriate purchase order (and the 
absence of a matching purchase order may indicate a duplicate bill), and 
be accumulated for review by the librarian and for submission to the board 
of trustees. Many libraries are required to secure an affidavit or claim form 
from each vendor certifying to the accuracy of his bill and witnessing that 
he has not already been paid. No bills should be presented to the board 
without critical scrutiny by the librarian if possible, or in large libraries by 
the business manager. Much can be learned of the daily operation of à 
libraty by reviewing current bills, especially as more and more authority is 
delegated to others. It is desirable, and sometimes it is required, that the 
librarian initial the bills, indicating his approval that they are correct and 
should be paid. 

Usually the board of trustees or its finance committee approves the bills 
submitted to it in a group or as a list. But almost always public libranes 
can pay bills only upon express approval of the governing body, though 
special provision should be made for early payment of bills which offer a 
discount for promptness. Occasional review of the bills by the board is 
liealthy for critical evaluation of purchasing practices. Once the bills are 
approved, the checks are written, usually at the library but sometimes at 
the city offices, perhaps according to the procedures outlined above under 
the heading "Financial Records." A stub record or duplicate check i kept 
by the library, the expenditures are recorded m the nancial ledger and the 
bills marked with the number of the check and filed, desirably by year and 
then alphabetically by name of vendor. 











Salary payments constitute by far the largest expenditure of any one type, 
and the bulk of the checks issued bv the library. There must be some 
systematic provision, to the person who prepares the payroll, of such basic 
information as an accurate roster of those entitled to pay far a given payroll 
period, the gross amount of such pay and the necessary or requested indi- 
vidual deductions and other changes. 

In a library with a staff of even ten persons or more, preparation of the 
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payroll can be a task of no small magnitude and complexity, and its details 
will warrant periodic review. ‘There should be a personnel or salary card 
set up for each member of the staff, with all necessary information as to his 
previous and present salary and deductions. In larger libraries, it. may be 
useful to have an “adjustment in pay" form to secure in writing the details 
of any change in salary or. in deductions, and its approval or authotization, 
"These "adjustments in pay" forms are then arranged by payroll period, and 
the changes made on the salary cards at one time just prior to preparing 
the payroll. "The actual payroll can thier be made in one typing operation 
by combining a printed check (with space to show salary changes and 
deductions), and a payroll form which records all this information alpha- 
betically by staff members" names and allows for totaling gross pay, each 
kind of deduction and net pay, In effect this is what an electric bookkeep- 
ing machine will do automatically, In small libraries it may be reasonable 
to assume that each staff member is entitled to his salary unless word is 
received to the contrary: In large libraries it js necessary to haye à time slyeet 
or other certification by the employee or his supervisor that he has been at 
wotk, especially in the case of part-time employees paid bv the hour. 





To utilize effectively the information contained in the many entries in 
the library's ledger, the trustees and librarian need a summary of them. 
Such a monthly financial report is usual, though in small libraries it may be 
quarterly, It should appear promptly and show a total of all revenues (and 
by eich maim source), and a total of all expenditures (and by each main 
budget expenditure account). In addition, to convey a picture af the li- 
brary’s current cash position, the report should begin with the library's bank 
balance at the beginning of the previous month, and show the total at the 
end of the month; this will serve as a crosscheck on the totals in the 
ledger and should also be reconciled with the statement of the library's 
bank account. 

For cach budget item of income or outgo the monthly report should 
show in successive columns, the total allowed for the year, the amount 
spent up to the end of the previous month, the amount spent during the 
month just completed, the amount of outstanding purchase orders ín cach 
expenditure category. then the percentage of the annnal amount already 
spent or committed to date and finally the balance for the remainder of the 
year. The last two columns of the report show the extent to which expendi. 
tures are proceeding Loo fast or too slow, in general and in each specific 
budget account. In the case of any important deviation the librarian should 
be able to explain the reasons, and should plan to get the outfiow under 
control, especially at the year's end, as discussed in Chapter 7. 

Many public libraries publish annual reports. which lick any financial 
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‘ment, though an annual financial report is almost always required by 
law of all government bodies, and the form and details are often specified. 
Such a report or a summary of it- should desirably be presented to the board 
of trustees and made available to the public, including an accounting of 
any trust funds, gifts, grants or special funds, As noted in Chapter 7, it is 
essential that the library lay all its financial cards on the table at least in 
summary form, The annual financial report i$ usually used as the basis of 
an audit of the year's financial records, which may be made by a private 
accounting firm or more often by the city auditor or finance officer, The 
audit will review the accuracy of the entries in the financial books, the 
adequacy of the documents backing up those entries, and the library's con- 
formity to applicable laws and regulations. For the librarian's protection, 
he should insist on an audit and work closely with those who make 1t 
The best library accounting system is the one which will give only the 
essential information as to money received and spent in the simplest form 
possible. It has been the intention of this chapter to set up no bookkeeping 
or transaction records which can be avoided, and to suggest that where 
municipal regulations compel elaborate systems which may be essential for 
other municipal departments spending ten or fifty times as much as the 
library, some simpler procedure be sought, so that library paperwork and 
service delays will be minimized. Small libraries should not be disturbed 
but be glad if their records are simpler than those suggested above, pro- 
vided they show what is going on financially. 











1.1080 cost an average of almost $10 in 1956 to handle a purchase order from start to 
nish, in tbe three New York City public libraries; See Ralph R. Shaw, À Study of the 
Advantages and Dissdvontages of Consolidation: Prepared for the Board of Trustees of 
the Brooklyn Publie Library; the New York Publie Library, and the Queens Borough 
Public Library, 77 p. 1957: 

3, Dorothea M, Singer, The Insüranice of Libraries: A Manual for Librarians. 92 р. 
1946, ALLA, Supplemented by A.L.A, Insurance for. Libraries Committee. "Evaluation 
of Library Materiali for Insurance Porposes." A.L.A. Bulletin. 53: 540-541. Jime 1959. 
An À. L. A committee is shudying more thoroughly the vatiout problems of insutance. 

3, David S. Dissette. "Insurance for Libraries." Unpablished Master's thesis at West- 
em Reserve. Library School. 68 p. 1959. A good overview, with special attention to the 
Cleveland Public Library, which converted from selfiniurance in 1958, 

4, Arthur Yabroff. "Cash Registers in the Library.” Wilton Library Bulletin. 35: 
711-p. May 1961. Detroit P.L. has nsed them for 10 years, lias 22 and is adding more. 
©. Another method of accomplishing this i described in Arthor Yabroff. A Survey of 
the Business Records and. Procedures of the Racine Public Library, 31 p. 1951. Racine 
P.L. p. 6. 


CHAPTER 33 
Administrative Aspects of Building Care 


and Building Projects 





The librarian, or someone assigned to the matter, has to be keenly aware 
of the custody of the building, an important and expensive property. He 
has to sec that the present building is taken good care of before or while 
dreaming about a new one. Anm attractive, modemly equipped, efficient, 
clean, well-kept building is a great asset in promoting library objectives. 
Keeping it in good running order, bright and inviting, may be assigned the 
head of a presumably competent janitorial staff. But unless the librarian 
pays attention to building condition, and care and cost, he is oblivious to 
an important aspect of administration. Poor maintenance of building and 
equipment will adversely affect staff and reader morale. When planning 
new buildings or alterations or enlargements, the perons concemed and 
responsible for building custody and maintenance should participate. 


Any custodian, janitor or part-time charwoman has a patt to play which 
affects everyone in the library, He should be chosen with care, by tryout as 
well as interviews, and not only from those who apply, or answer an ad- 
vertisement, or from a list of unemployed but from the four or five most 
competent persons who can be discovered and encouraged to be candidates. 
He has to be energetic, in good health, intelligent and tminable, i.c., able 
and willing to take instructions and learn new ways, have a pleasant disposi: 
tion and a background of character and responsibility, so he can become 
a worthy member of the library family and deeply interested in his work, 
in the services to and satisfaction of readers, and in the library's good 
repute, He will often be called on to help keep order, he needs a certain 
amount of dignity and self-possession which will not arouse reader antagon- 
ism. Instead o£ this, many librarians are under pressure to provide jobs for 
decrepit persons, jobless, or political cast-offs. The librarian should make 
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clear to his trustees how important it is that they stand with him to resist 
‘this pressure. This is a library service requiring real ability, initiative, energy 
and devotion. "The part-time solution is increasingly common: in. smaller 
buildings and branches; a reliable man or woman living close may come in 
for two or three hours a day. Atlarita and other cities have used a pair or 
team of men who move from branch to branch, each taking care of his 
specialty. Same larger libraries contract for special services, such as high-up 
window cleaning or snow removal, especially if the janitor or building staff 
are on purt time or have all they can do to keep up with regular work! 


IN PRAISE OF SCHOOL JANITOR 
То тик Enor or Tre New Yone lises: 

I sing tlie song of the school janitor. He loaks after the fires and shovels the 
snow and mows the lawn and sweeps the floors and washes the blackboanls and 
is general repair man for everything on earth, 

He may be a molder of character more potent than the principal or the 
teacher or the Sunday school teacher or the pastor or the football coach. There 
they come—those children swarming in every day, sometimes unbelievably 
mischievous, very rarely deliberately mean. They have to be dealt with and it is 
uot only the principal aud the teaching staff that have the job. 

Onis Moone. 
Garnerville, N. Y. Feb. 22, 1945. 
Courtesy New York Times 


The head janitor, building superintendent or the librzrian should see 
that all building workers receive training for their jobs. ‘The new recruits 
schedule should be arranged to have him get instruction in any nearby class 


for municipal of school caretakers, unless he has a supervisor who can give 
it to lim effectively. Methods and materials are always changing and any- 
one who thinks he knows all the answers is probably wrong. The chicf 
librarian should make clear to cach new custodial worker that his work is 
considered important and worth doing well, that the boss is paying atten- 
tion to building care, and that the janitor and charwoman have a real part 
to play in making a better library, Instructional material for building per- 
sonnel to study is noted at the chapter end; most of it was prepared for 
school janitors but it applics almost 45 well in the library, Libraries which 
take on as few as three or four new building workers each vear would profit 
hy having a set of typed instructions as to just what has to he done and 
how, based on Newman's? and more recent pamphlets** and including a 
schedule of duties. AI such work has been studied and deserves study, even 
to the most efficient way to sweep down a stairway or a workroom to get it 
really cleaned in the least time. Handing this to a janitor is not sufficient: 
whoever supervises his work should brush up on details and objectives, talk 
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them over with him, keep posted on his progress and encourage him on new 
ideas; In libraries kept clean and fresh, it will be found that the building 
stuff is given attention and words of appreciation, sincerely felt. 


Management of Building Care 


‘The superintendent, head janitor, or in small libraries the librarian hím- 
self has to divide and-assign the work to the various workers and follow 
through, to see that all goes well and that things are done promptly, efi- 
ciently, economically. Despite all the money invested in library buildings 
aud in their annual custodial care, we have no figures:as to costs per square 
foot for their care, and little interest in getting them, even samplings. 
Obviously the type of building which is simple in design, open and with 
few intenor walls and devoid of expensive trim and moldings, means great 
savings in construction: and upkeep compared with buildings of the 
Camegie era (Camegie officials protested, not encouraged, the omate and 
pretentious sort of bnildings associated with the name). On the other hand, 
lieavier patronage and more glass areas in proportion than heretofore create 
new building care problems, but give the feeling that library buildings arc 
far more useful than ever and better deserve the investment in good care. 

The only data on library building management seemingly available show 
that in 1960 in the 42 reporting cities of over 300,000 population: (a) the 
total maintenance staffs numbered 2,184 or about 4 of the total library 
staffs of 16,336 (see Wheeler and Githens’ 1941 formula of 1 employee plus 
% building employee per 20,000 population—W ¢ G, p. 37); (b) mainte 
nance salaries averaged 8.8 per cent of total salary budgets, ranging from 
3 pz cent to nineteen per cent; (c) that a building manager at substantial 
salary was employed in 12 of the 16 largest cities, and m 9 of the 16 cities 
from 300,000 to 680,000 population; and (d) that in at least two cities the 
assistant librarian supervises building care among other overhead duties." 
We lack similar data for smaller libraries, and on hows aud whys of organi 
zation, costs and methods, which result, for example, in the range just 
cited, in from 3 to 19 per cent of total salary budgets. 

In larger libraries the building superintendent normally deals with con- 
tractors, often writing specifications and soliciting sealed bids. He should 
be present when bids are opened, to advise the board and the libranan on 
the choice of the best and lowest bid. If sealed bids are not required, he 
will solicit quotations from twe or three firms judged to be competent and 
reliable, and either decide who is to do tlie job or recommend a choice to 
the librarian. He should see that details are studied aut in advance, to avoid 
changes during the wotk, and watch its progress, consult with the con- 
tractor on essential variations and see that the contractor has the coopera- 
tion he needs and that his work is well done. He should leam how new 
equipment is installed and how it isto be serviced and maintained. He and 


ian should review and inspect the finished job in order to 
commend its acceptance by the board, 

The management of maintenance breaks down into four parts: pinning 
the actual responsibility for each aspect on some individual; the cleaning 

nd straightenimg-up operations; the care and operation of heating and 
other mechanical equipment; and repair and maintenance. More specifically 
it includes such topics as general safety, health, comfort and convenience 
of staff and public; condition, appearance and cleanliness of grounds, ap- 
proaches and exterior; cleanliness and orderliness of the interior, its equip- 
ment and furnishings; sanitation throughout, especially floors, washrooms 
and plumbing; fire safety; effective operation of heating, ventilating, light- 
ing, sewage, water and other services; proper storage of all materials; pre- 
vention of damage by water, or by wear and abuse; a minimum of 
paperwork and records—none in smaller libraries. All this calls for careful 
definite scheduling, even though unforeseen interruptions often upset any 
exact schedule. (See suggested schedules in Newman and other booklets 














Some Reminders on Building Care 


Space precludes poing into detailed methods of building care; excellent 
guides are available, noted at the chapter end, though no up-to-date one for 
libraries, But some situations so often need improvement that a few points 
may profitably be discussed: 


Cleaning machines. In a library of any size a floor-polishing machine costing 
$50 to $200, or.a scrubbing: polishing machine, e.g, Kent at $400, is a money 
saver. If there are branches it can be moved from branch to branch. Use non- 
slip wax. For large buildings a floor-washing machine, running to $1,500, will 
apply the water and detergent as sparingly as needed, will suck it up dirty, and 
wipe dry and polish the terrazzo, tile or linoleum floor, few large buildings have 
wood floors, mest old buildings having replaced or covered them. Use high- 
power vacuum cleaners (Amencan Blower, $250) for book and shelf dusting. 

Heating, Today only very large buildings can justify any heat system or fuel 
use that involves more than 3 few minutes a day to operate; janitor costs: are 
far greater than fuel costs, Fuel oill or natural gas are the favorite heat sources 
today, and many older buildings could cut janitor costs by changing over their 
old fumaces to ofl burners. Coal furnace care, ashes-and resulting dirt involve 
a large share of janitor cost in these older buildings. 

Washroom problems: These often involve disagreeable personal situations. 
A janitor with backbone can help in policing, tactfully drive out undesirables, 
and save time and embarrassment for the librarian and staff in smaller buildings. 
Опе way to reduce abuse of toilets is to require patrons to ask for a key, or 
install 2 nickel-in-the-slot door, and post a sign “Washroom Available Only to 
Readers.” The question of moying or completely renovating old unsanitary wash- 
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rooms in many buildings deserves study and; some expense. A no-smoking sign 
paínted high up on the wall will. reduce fire hazard. Use metal waste containers. 
Open electric bulbs and removable fixtures sre a temptation to vandalism, 

“Basements. Chief fire cause in libraries is failure to clean out completely cach 
week the basement accumulation of loose and waste paper, cartons, cleaning 
rags and discarded maternal. A staff member should be made responsible for 
checking safety matters: janitors have thc excuse that decisions arc mot made 
to get rid of such items and have them hauled away. Check burnt-ont lights, 
decrepit chairs, splinters on table legs, misplaced ladders, ete. “Phe: librarian 
should accompany the head janitor once a month in at least a short inspection 
o£ the whole building. 





REPAIRS 


Libraries should be permitted to handle their own minor repairs—simple 
woodwork, like shelving and alterations in counters and furniture, small 
painting jobs—without the delays and costly paperwork and overhead of 
going through municipal offices, where politics, visits of inspection and red 
tape cost the taxpayers dear and accomplish little. Thus in one city the cost 
estimate to cut through a brick interior wall for quicker access was $420; 
whereas actual cost for time and materials for the library carpenter plus a 
laborer to chisel out the bricks was $185, without delay and saving all the 
overhead cost. 

If there is a "superintendent" in small and medium-sized libraries up to 
100,000 population, he should be a head janitor and wear overalls instead 
of sitting at a desk, preferably have some mechanical aptitude, and be able 
to mend and refinish furniture and make simple repairs. Larger libraries 
will have their own full-time all-round mechanic and in cities of 500,000 
and up with numerous branches, a carpenter, plumber, electrician, etc. 
Same sort of shop space, a bench and tools, are essential in libraries of 
20,000 and wp. In a large building, or with branches, power equipment is 
essential. Branches should send in an annual priority list and a monthly 
memo requesting repairs or alterations, so work can be planned, materials 
delivered to the job, and time lag prevented. The library should keep ready 
and in good condition a set of the building blueprints; they show where 
plumbing, telephone lines, electric outlets and other service points are lo- 
cated, and often save time, mistakes and false starts. Labels painted on the 
walls should show water cutoffs and other service pomts and danger spots. 








REMODELING 


A library building consultant could show how in old, and even fairly 
recent buildings, staff time could be saved and readers given more con- 
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venient service, more economically organized, by properly relating functions 
and service points, Prized main floor space can often be gained by (a) 
cutting into halls to steal wasted space; (b) getting less important things 

stairs or to the basement, and rearranging the main floor, even cutting 
through walls and (c) if the ceiling is fifteen feet high or more, mstalling 
mezzanine or baleony кнага book space, which is the best supplement 
to main floor space. Many Carmegie-type buildings had central halls open 
to the roof or even to a dome. A suspended membrane, perhaps 10 feet 
from the floor, to completely ceil this central space, will save great loss of 
heat escaping upward, and under the new surface an entirely new eficient 
lighting system can be installed. Most often this improvement would affect 
the busy circulation department. 

Lighting itself is in great necd of overhauling in most buildings. Desk 
and table lights, including those in-carrels, should never be installed and 
should in most cases be abandoned; as generally placed and directed, they 
create a heavy glare on the page and a strong reflection in readers. eyes, a 
frequent and overlooked cause of scvere eyestrain, Electric light, like 
natural light, should be an evenly diffused light coming from overhead. 
Hluminating engineers recommendations. for footcandle power have 
steadily increased; in 1960 they call for 100 foot candles for offices. This 
may be less important than having 50 or 60 foot candles delivered on 
reading and work surfaces from ceiling lights, and lights aimed at and re- 
flected from ceilings and upper walls, but widely diffused and as evenly as 
possible, to reflect minimum glare from work surfaces to the reader. Mod- 
em suspended translucent plastic or grid ceilings, with fluorescent lamps 
installed above them, make the best library lighting, and the cost of such 
installations in both old and new buildings, if planned economically and 
simply, need be little if any more than to install à great number of spot 
fixtures which, though expensively designed, carmot possibly give good dif- 
fusion or avoid glare. ‘The present vogue of recessing single lamps in holes 
in the ceiling fails to give good diffusion and is wasteful of current. 





ENLARGEMENT 


Almost universally the entire frontage of library buildings over bwenty 
or thirty years old needs to be redesigned and rebuilt in modern style. The 
forbidding, pretentious “great stone face" until recently typical of libraries 
has repelled readers and completely thwarted the library's objective of 
attracting and welcoming new patrons. In contrast many recent buildings 
reflect current architectural trends toward the use of open glass fronts. This 
may cause new problems if carried too far, sach as too much glare and heat 
in summer. The open view of the busy, interesting interiors of libraries in 
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operation is an effective publicity device which expresses the library's desire 
to welcome and serve everyone. Complete face lifting of old buildings 
should be sought, even if enlargement does not go with it. It can most 
easily be managed when the building is also to be enlarged, for one job and 
overhead cost can cover both aspects of the undertaking. 

The library's most valuable and strategic space is at the front of the ald 
building iud its plot of ground. Enlargement is not merely a matter of 
more space; it is the opportunity to get entirely new space at that point 
where it will do the most good. There will be X dollars spent for Y square 
feet, in any case, The problem is to have the new space if possible at the 
front, to open up or cover up or demolish the old front (usually including 
a heavy portico and space-consuming stairs and entrance) by a strip of 
strategic new structure across the old front, as wide as possible, and extend- 
ing from the main facade out to the front sidewalk—space that will be at 
sidewalk level, with a glass front. This may permit an entirely new and 
efficient circulation room and possibly a new major reader service center, 
The great planning problem in all enlargements, and in much remodeling, 
is to integrate the old and new space, and to be able to tell the architect 
how the total space should be laid out most effectively to avoid time waste 
and to get maximum convenience for staff and readers. Enlargement could 
be a partial substitnte, at much less cost, for a completely new building, 
which actually in most cases is badly needed. 


THE NEW BUILDING PROJECT 


It may seem to trustees, public officials and taxpayers that almost any old 
library building can be “fixed up" to do well enough for another stretch, 
without spending much money. The typical library building, until recently, 
was one of the poorest-planned and -designed structures m its community, 
ignoring its functions and operating methods, costly to operate, and one of 
the most costly to build in proportion to useful floor space. 4 competent 
analysis of (a) the twenty-year prospective needs of the library; (b) how 
far short of this the present housing is; (с) the cost of remodeling or eu- 
larging (two or three times as great as for the same area of new space), and 
(d) how far the results will fall short of a satisfactory economical building 
will in many cases make it clear that the answer is a completely new 
efficiently planned building.’ There are numerous successful cases of re 
modeling and enlarging. At Corpus Christi a vacated and not very old city 
hall at a strategic downtown comer was drastically remodeled and enlarged 
to make a stunning and effective glass-front library. The old Carnegie 
Frankford Branch in Philadelphia was completely transformed by replacing 
the old front by a modern-style extended front with sidewalk entrance," an 
idea practical for hundreds of old buildings. 





Most n new building projects encounter ARENAN reluctance or opposi- 
tion, besides indifference. The librarian has to get his facts, figures and 
Muse пә ready to, be questioned, challenged and often combatted. Just 
what Г cing are the needs? Ап objective survey by an exper- 
elo aui may come up with major facts and arguments helpful in 
publicizing the situation. Leading up to a written Program, which is so 
essential, one can follow the usual formulas to calculate capacity to meet 
the needs of the population as it is estimated to be twenty years hence, 
within the library’s service boundaries, If in addition to service as local 
library it may later become a county or regional headquarters building, 
more space and greater cost will be involved. If it is an independent central 
library or a branch of a local or regional library the following rough estimat- 
ing formulas seem valid according to several 1958-1961 examples: 


"Table 33-1, Experience Formulas for Library Size and Costs 











| Book No.of Circula. Desirable 1961 Fair 
Popula- stock seutsper tion Total Ist oor — estimated 
tion vols,per — 1,000 vols. per sq.ft per  sq.ft.per cost per 
size capita popula. capita capita capita capita” 
Under | 
10,000 314-5 10 10 7-8 5-7 $15 
10,000 
35,000 234-3 5 95 6.65 AAS $12 
35,000 | | 
106,000 244-234 3 9 5-6 „25-3 $10 
100,000 
200,000 134-2 2 8 AAS 15-2 $9 
9005 
500,000 191и м 7 35-4 1125 57 
500,000 
and up 144 І 65 3 46.08 56 


* Without furnishings (add 1555) or air conditioning (add 10%). — were 
originally based on 1940 conditions and have now been increased here and in Chapter 
§ Table §-3 to reflect larger present book stocks, Floorepace has been reduced because of 
economies, as discussed below. 


As to branch book stocks, we point out in Chapter 24 the unwisdom of 
building any branch that is not assured à minimum сеа of 75,000 
or will serve less than 30,000 population. An adequate I | formula 


would n to een for at least two volumes per capita for population 
estimated for 20 years hence. But under present conditions it is question- 
able whether any branch and staff can be afforded to service less than 
15,000 volumes; a bookmobile can serve more cheaply and effectively with 
4,000 or 4,500 volumes, The smaller book stock in a branch will affect the 
main floor formula very little, partly because most or all the books will be 
on open shelves there, 


Factors in Determining Size 

Figures in Table 33-1 are changed from the 1941 "V.S.C. Formula" 
which was developed from many actual library plans of the 1920-1940 
period, and which proved fairly realistic. The space figures in Table 33-1 
have been reduced as library space is now being planned more econom- 
ically, but they may still be 10 or 15 per cent generous, 

On tlie other hand book stocks per capita are higher; see Tables 1, 2 in 
Chapter 8.^ Columns 6 and 7 were added later by J. L. Wheeler, based on 
a composite of numerous more recent buildings. Any such formulas are at 
best approximate, but they serve for rough estimates, at least. To plan and 
get a close estimate for any new building a complete schedule of what is to 
be included, and how much space for each item, has to be prepared for 
inclusion in a "Program" that is essential to guide all concerned, especially 
the architect. A list of items for consideration in a given case is given in 
Wheeler and Githens™ But the varius book, reader, service areas enu- 
merated may need no euclosing walls or even screens, The whole trend in 
library planning is toward keeping the main floor as open as possible, 
reducing the structural cost, eliminating the waste of space caused by 
obstructions, and permitting casy shifts later on. Omitting unessential 
basement and upper-level spaces and using balcony or mezzanine space 
may cut 10 or 15 per cent of the main Hoor and total space-cost estimates. 
Many librarians and boards, when examining plans, do not become aware 
of imposing entrances, halls, stairways and other items that. unnecessarily 
nm up areas and costs, so some recent buildings have exceeded the fore 
going formulas. They wonder why recent annual building issues | Decem- 
ber 1, 1960) of Library Journal show persquare-foot costs running from 
$12 to $26 (only partly due to great regional differences in wage scales and 
heating equipment). If meeting, exhibit or audio-visual rooms are to be 
included, there is additional space cast, and they should not intrude on 
and interfere with maín-Jine main-foor library functions and relationships. 


Parts Played by Various Participants 


The formulation of the building program is at the heart of the library's 
policy and activities for some years ahead; it has to be prepared by or 








ier direction of the librarian, but with the full cooperation of staff and 
trustees, as discussed below, Te back up the program the trustees have to 
understand and believe in it, to seck and get the money, and see that a 
highly talented open-minded architect is appointed to solve the problems 
inherent in the Program. Municipal officers usually have to understand, 
debate and approve the project and the amount of money asked, Legal 
nghts and procedures have to be foreseen and provided for, For some years 
it has been usual to submit building projects to the voters for bond-issuc 
approval with an active campaign to inform them about the project to 
assume success, !- 


The Architect, the Planner and the Librarian 


A librarian needs to study plans and locations of other library buildings, 
questioning not only the librarians and trustees who made the decisions, 
but their staffs and successors. Staff members often frankly point out bad 
оройн оа рап ora site which their librarians or trustees rationalize 35 
good. They often feel far more strongly than their librarian, and the li- 
bratian feels more strongly than the trustees, that compromises should not 
be made on site, general aspect of the design, provision for secondary 
activities, extent of stalf and public participatiou in the enterprise, etc. 

No librarian can fail to recognize the importance of city planning, aud 
what local planners are thinking and proposing as.to land use, zoning and 
regulation of current. building. Local planning officials should be consulted 
as to regulations such as setbacks, and impending changes in traffic flow, 
parking, movement of shopping and pedestrian streams, as affecting loca- 
tion. Librarians have failed to educate public officials and the public as to 
library objectives and services. Many new building projects suffer from 
numerous (founded preconceptions, especially as to location, such as the 
superficial idea that a library belongs in a civic or a cultural center, or 
should be off in a quiet street, surrounded by lawns and trees. Actually it 
has little relation to the functions of other municipal buildings. It is à 
public-service plant; „ия | 

It isa cultural crime to locate a public library for any other objective 
than to serve the greatest number of readers, adult students and informa- 
tion seekers, that is, at the point where greatest volume of service can be 
given at least cost. This is in the downtown shopping and office building 
pedestrian center, with branches in major neighborhood retail pedestrian 
centers. Some librarians disagree, possible rationalizing the need for easy 
parking to justify not fighting for the extra cost and other difficulties of 
acquiring a strategic central site. But recent articles by librarians describing 
their own buildings show clearly that despite the great increase m auta 
traffic and vociferous demands for parking in the shadow of the library, the 
librarians who have kept or won a downtown location consider this as a 
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great accomplishment and the reason for striking increases in public. useful 
ness. ^ For parking, it seems sensible to pay less per square foot for sec 
ondary space a block awav than on the busy, more costly main-street plot 
wliere the library should be: It should not look like a Greek temple, nor be 
mised up on a high base, with front stairway, nor set back in landscaped 
grounds to give it “a setting,” 

An carly page im the Program should explain the library's objective: to 
attract everyone to use it as a dynamic, modem public informational servic- 
mg plant, rather than a monument, shrine, storehouse ar morgue of culture, 
It is an administrative responsibility for trustees and librarian to see that 
everyone understands and has a clear mental picture of a modern colorful 
attractively designed library, not aloof and superior hut rubbing elbows 
with its neighbors, permitting a view into its busy interior, and entered 
from the main street at sidewalk level. Such libraries are increasingly fre- 
quent, sensible and economical. Their communities are far more enthusi- 
astic about them than about some recent buildings which perpetuate the 
false dignity and the frustrations of traditional! library buildings. Color 
pictures of highly attractive banks, stores and other recent buildings, de- 
signed with open fronts and in the modem style*can be passed around and 
exhibited to suggest how a new library of this type, in contrast to tradi- 
tional ideas of a library, can be a great asset and stimulus to downtown 
rehabilitation. 


Give Us Your Problem! 


A seemingly logical statement, but misleading and harmful, was the late 
James Gamble Rogers’ dictum, as an architect speaking to librarians: 
“Don't try to solve your problems. Give us your problems for the architect 
to solve.”"** He was feeling selFassured upon the completion of a building 
whose planning was so uncomprehending that it is unlikely any other will 
copy its ideas. If he thought he had solved its problem, then the problem 
had not even been adequately formulated. The librarian will study and 
clearly state just what the problem is, for he is the one person familiar with 
objectives, services, materials, operations and all their interrelations, One 
librarian tried to solve this by attending a building institute, accepting a 
university libranan’s evaluation of the tower-of-books idea, tellmg his archi- 
tect about it-and having a set of plans prepared, His own committee of 
department heads, more intelligent than he, protested. But the plans were 
approved; staff and readers are finding their building ati hourly obstruction 
to quick and easy use. 

A library building problem can be clarified and stated only after pre- 
liminary studies as to its component parts. "The architect should not be 
appointed or start any planning, least of all any designing, until the site 
has been acquired, and until the librarian, aided by his staff and probably 
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by a library building consultant with a fresh, larger, experienced approach, 
has completed the written Program that i$ 5o important. In it should be 
a clear statement of the following points: 


The general functional objective of the building: The general exterior aspect. 
"The Tocation ít should have for greatest usefulness at least cost (its site should 
be decided and acquired before the architect is appointed), and the relation of 
building and site. The ideas of flexibility and economy, therefore of openness. 
The probable number of foors and levels, The importance of only one adult 
patron entrance. ‘The list by priority of major public service facilities. The con- 
tents and relationships on the main floor. Those on any mezzanine. Those in 
er basement. Those on any upper level, A clear statement of the most im- 
portant proximitics to be worked out, as to departments, readers and materials, 
tetvice points and related stuff workrooms. A schedule of estimated spaces for 
All £aciliies, arranged by floors. A preliminary schedule of equipment and fur- 
nishings, especially. those influencing ducts, conduits and other service lines. A 
statement as to heating, ventilating, washrooms, maintenance points, lighting, 
service access, etc, A statement as to ceiling and cross-section heights, and mod- 
ular or “bay” dimensions suggested, as affecting costs. A summary as to square 
and cubic arcas and estimated costs, 


To prepare these data any perceptive librarian will feel the need of help 
from his staff, from the literature on library and other current: buildings 
and from a consultant. Por tus problem, which the librarian wishes to hand 
his architect, is nob revealed clearly until librarian and staff have gone as 
fur as they can, not only to write out in detail their ideas under these 
scventeen headings, but to make successive tries at a rough pencil layout, 
at least of the main floor, of the best relationships of the chief operational 
areas of the new library. When they begin to weigh the pros and cons of 
placing here or there, the entrance and the main public service points in à 

ary rough diagram. of this: busy service foor—only then can they 
in to understand just what their problem really is}? They will be glad 
enough to have the architect take over their program and their preliminary 
layout, But they will then knew enough to explain to the architect the 
whys and wherefores, which will clarify plan arrangement. With this bette: 
understanding of what is involved he will draw from his experience the 
resourceful and often astonishingly clever solutions that make for an effi. 
cient building. One season why the librarians should go as far as they can, 
to. see that what they consider essential will be understood also by the 
architect as essential, is the temptation by every architect to start to 
visualize his building before he has had time to study and understand its 
wrposes and its operations. 

This preliminary work on a new building is very much an administrative 
matter: tó draw out all the ideas, initiative, zeal of an intersted staff, 
trustees and otlier cooperators, and make it available to the architect be- 
fore decisions are frozen into structure, It costs no more to plan well; it 
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costs less to see that everything, including structure and utilities, is thought 
out with keen awareness of reader use and how staff time can be saved їп 
operiting. It is an exhilamting experience far a board of trustees, staff, 
librarian, and. architect to carry through a new building. project that will 
speed up the library's progress and bring pride to its community. 





Nore Sever) books om the.care of huge buildings appear each year. Better Building 
Maintenance, monthly, $3 per vesr, Trade Press Publishing Co., 407 E, Michigan St, 
Milwankee, Wis, covers a wide range of janitorial problems, current developments 
in material, equipment and methods, Librarians contemplating enlargements, face 
Rings or new buildings should scan illustrations, color plates and advertisements in 
Architectural Record, Architectural Forum and Progressive Architecture. 





lL. G. C. Robinette, Jr. "City Mall Janitoring by Contract.” Amvrican City, 74: 114. 
June 1959. Lists 15 aspects of the work and terms in one city’s contract. 

2. Robert C. Newman, et al. Janitorial Service in Small Libraries. 32 p. 1938. Author, 
c/o Public Library Pittsfield, Mass. $1. The most useful single guide, despite its. date. 

3. Nelson E. Viles. Improving School Custodial Service, 32 p. U.S, Office of Edu. 
cation. Bulletin, 1949. No. 13. 154. nà later ed. Useful as to. personnel setup in larger 
cities but docs not cover janitoria] methods. Enclades. outline. o£. topics "ue it БЕШП 
Janitorial i and two sample job sheets, Also. Ralph N. Fimchmm. School Plast 
Management, 98 p. U.S. Office of. Edneation. Bulletin. 1960, No. 15; 504, amd his 
Administering the School Custedial Prograin. 97 p. Bulletin 1961. No. 4, 406. Includes 
recent developments but mostly on the management aspects in large buildings and 
cities. A bulletin oo maintenance methods ix in preparation and one on janitorial mith: 
ods is contemplated. 

4. Henry H. Linn. ct al. The School Custodians Housekeeping Handbook, 254 р, 
1948. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $3.75, The most complete guide on organizing 
sni methods c.g, 17 pages on cleaning windows and light fixtures. Primarily for large 
buildings. 

5. Here would he listed whatever pamphlet or bulletin is issued by your atate educ- 
tional authority ou janitormi work. IE your state has none, or not an adequate onc, aik 
Enoch Pratt Libuny at Baltimare for title of the curmmily best one, One of the best for 
the money i Alenzn D. Brzinard, Handbook for School Curtorians. 350 p. 5th el. rex. 
ed. 1961. Univ, ol Nebrnks Preis. $250, pape, 

6. Veterans Administration T'raiming Guidet. 1954. No. "TG. 10-2. Swecping. 27 p. 
254. TG. 103, Mapping. 45 p. 356, TC 10-4. Duting Operations, 23 p. 20¢. TG 16.6, 
Washing. 45 p СРО, аа deai oE ааа ПА азу Мир ol 10,000 


T- Enoch Pratt Free Library. Salary Statistics for Large Publie Libraries-for 1961. 
Large lithoprint sheet. 

8. See plans and proposals for Freeport, IL, in Keith Doms and H. Rovelitad, eds, 
Guidelines for Library Planzers, Proceedings ... 1959, 128 p. 1960. ALL, $3775. p. 
86:89, Example of a building presenting many соне; expensive changes would get 


story resulix, while otherwise it ae lose its strategic site: General discussion 
of remodeling, p. 123-123. Aho ‘James ЕЁ. Bryan. “Remodeling of. Library Buildings," 
ALLA. Bulletin, 43: 77-81. Feb. 1949, Also, Herbert Goldhor and Lawrence А. Sali, 
The Renovation of ¢ Medium-Sized Public Library Building, (Univ. of Illinois Library 
School. Occasonal Papers No. 63,) 9 p. Dec. 1961. 

9. Lawrence Di Pietro. "Philsdelphia's Face Lifting." Library Journal. 84: 3703-3706, 
Dec. 1, 1959, 

10, foxeph. L. Wheeler and. Alfred M. Githens, The American Public Library Build- 
ing, 484 p. 1941. Scribuer. Reprinted 195] by A.L.A. o.p. Chapter 5, on рин 
nee; ako Cho 7, on building operation costs as a factor in. planning, Large city 
libraries with iches will get good ideas from Wallace H, Strevill and À, J, Burke 

tration of fle School Building Program. 443 p. 1959. McGraw-Hill. $7.50. De- 
voted only to new building. 

i Wheeler and Githens. op, cit, Chapter 11, Schedule of building elements and 


z Snyder E. Herrin, “Legal amd Practical Aspects of Planning.” Illinois Libraries. 
42: 627-632, Dec. 1960. Includes various factors that affect public response to a bond. 
issue vote. Sce also references on campaigns in Chapter 9. 

13. Joseph L. Wheeler. The Effective Location of Library Buildings. 50 p. 1958. Univ. 
о Шо Library School Ocessionul Papers No. 52. $1. Includes much about buildings 
themselves—peneral aspect, space saving, economies, Alio Leon A. Harris, “Speech to 
the Public Library Association of Waco," Texas Library Journal, 35: 10.15. March 1959, 
A library tmistee discusses factors in choice of Dallas’ downtown location. Also fome 
Jacobs. The Death and. Life of Great American Cities, 455 p. 1961. Random. $7.50. 
An enthusiastically reviewed tesearched challenge to numerous curent ideas en urban 
renewal, See p. 161-162; 385, and other passages emphasizing the human clement in 
center-city life. 

14, See. among other items, articles im the December | annnal bnikding issues of 
Library Journal. Also “Public Library Site Controversy,” Library Journal, 84; 561-564. 
Feb. 15, 1959. The South Bend board received Indiana Library Asociation’s trustee 
award for standing firm against putting the new library in a proposed civic center: it 
was built downtown where the old building had stood. Alio the recent case of San Diego 
(cited in Wheeler, loc, cit. above) where better temporary quarters in Balboa Park in a 
larger building than the former downtown Carmegic Building and with ideal parking, 
resulted in heavy decrezse in. both circulation and reference service. 

15, James Gamble Rogen, “Aw Architect Looks at Library Buildings.” А.А. 
Bulletis. 31: 799. Oct. 15, 1937, 

16. Sce Wheeler and Githens. op. cit. p. 75-80. Also Margaret Kixusner and F, J, 
McCarthy. Requirements and Preliminary. Plan, . . Watsonville, California Public 
Library. 3! p. 1959, Also [oseph L, Wheeler. Program for East Yonkers Branch Library. 
40. p. 1953, Yonkers, N.Y., Public Library, Sce also the valuable Budding Standards for 
New Branches. 26 p. 1958. Los Angeles P; L., which gives schedules of space allotments, 
lists of equipment, ete. for branches of three populatior-size categories, À summary list 
nf major areas im smaller buildings included m Joseph L. Wheeler, Trends i Small 
Public Library Buildings, Small: Libraries Project Pamphlet №, 13. 1902. А. 1. А. 

17. Wheeler ond Githens. op. ett, p. 324-349, A still essential discussion. of various 
placements-of major elements that should not be separated, 
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